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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



In the present edition the scope and purpose of former editions 
of the manual will be found unaltered, and, aside from verbal 
changes where these seemed desirable, only such modifications 
as were required to bring the work up to date have been made. 
The object aimed at in the revision has been to preserve the char- 
acteristic features of the work, while introducing those modifica- 
tions and additions which progress demanded. 

Recent advances made it necessary to enlarge the chapters on 
bacterial poisons and on immunity, and the additional space 
given to these subjects is justified by their importance not only to 
the specialist in bacteriology, but to every well-qualified phy- 
sician as well. The chapter on immunity in particular will be 
found to be expanded in the matter of immunity proper, and 
also in regard to the nearly allied processes of the formation of 
specific agglutinins, precipitins and cytolysins. In the treat- 
ment of these subjects the aim has been to present the well- 
established results of investigations, and to state briefly the 
conflicting views in regard to their theoretical explanation. 
For, although Ehrlich's side-chain theory seems to have found 
in America and some other countries more general acceptance 
than the other explanations that have been offered, those of 
Bordet and of Airhenius are deserving of consideration on ac- 
count of the important experimental work which has been done 
in their support, if for no other reason. 

Bacteriology is not a subject which can be learned from books 
alone or without instructors, and the manual is intended to 
supplement laboratory work and teaching, but not to supplant 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Although there has been no lack of works on bacteriology, 
it seemed to the writer that there was still a field open for one 
which sought to give the portions essential to medical science in 
a concise manner. It is gratifying, therefore, that the first 
edition of this little book should have been exhausted so soon. 

Whether wisely or not, it is a fact that many medical schools 
require their students to absorb an amount of knowledge that 
taxes the brain to the utmost. While such conditions remain, 
the need is urgent for presenting what is taught in the accessory 
branches in as condensed a form as is consistent with a clear 
understanding of theu- great fundamental principles. It is 
mastery of such principles, after all, which is the object of a 
course in bacteriology, for they are essential to a correct under- 
standing of most of the other branches. After that has been 
accomplished (including the applications of bacteriology to 
diagnosis), it must be admitted that other branches deserve a 
larger amount of the student's time. This may be said without 
meaning to minimize the importance of bacteriology in the train- 
ing of a physician. In the opinion of the wTiter it is neither 
possible nor desirable that every graduate should be a trained 
bacteriologist. However, no instructor can hope to bring the 
principles above mentioned home to his classes except by labo- 
ratory work. Very little attempt has been made to outline the 
program of a laboratory course, as that will always need to be 
planned accordmg to the circumstances under which it is given. 

I The purpose of this book is to give in the smallest possible 
space the facts which a physician must know, with some of those 
- : 
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X PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

which it is desirable that he should know, and a little of that 
which he may learn if his needs or inclinations lead him to go 
further. It is acknowledged, however, that, in deference to 
precedent, this purpose has not been carried to its fullest extent. 
Much time has been spent on the index, in order to make the con- 
tents quickly accessible. It is a source of regret to the writer 
that the additions which the revision seemed to demand have 
made the present book a little larger than the first edition. 

Buffalo, New York, June, 190 1. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In this manual the writer has endeavored to describe the 
laboratory technique which the beginner must follow, and at the 
same time to give a concise summary of the facts in bacteriology 
most important to the physician. In preparing a work of this 
character, which claims to be nothing more than a compilation, 
the standard text-books were necessarily consulted freely. On 
account of the need for brevity it has, in most cases, been im- 
possible to mention authorities. 

The writer is glad to have this opportunity to acknowledge 
his obligation to the works of Sternberg, Fliigge, Giinther, 
Eisenberg, Abbott, W. H. Park, Muir and Ritchie, Vaughan 
and Novy, and McFarland; and to numerous papers by Pro- 
fessor Welch and others. It is thought that the chapters on 
Germicides and Surgical Disinfection, by Drs. Thomas B. Car- 
penter and Marshall Clinton, will be useful not only for the 
information presented in them, but especially in correlating 
that information with the facts of bacteriology. 

Buffalo, New York, October, 1898. 
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Anyone who has not himself worked in a bacteriological 
aboratory finds it difficult to form a vivid conception of what 
bacteria are like, becatise among the familiar animals and plants 
there are none with which a close comparison can be made. Of 
the common organisms, perhaps ordinary yeasts and moulds 
are most hke the bacteria. Yeasts and moulds, as everyone 
knows, grow on bread, cheese, meat, syrups and tlie hke. They 
Sourish in moist and dark places, as do mushrooms, puffballs 
^nd the other fungi. All these fungi, appearing so different in 
some respects, are alike in one particular, which is the absence of 
the green color that we are apt to think of as being the essential 
feature of vegetation. Plants that are green owe their color 
1 substance called chlorophyll. Upon the properties of this 
Substance one of the most fundamental facts in biology depends. 
Under the influence of sunhght, by means of chlorophyll, plants 
are able to use as food the carbon dioxide which is always present 
1 the atmosphere in small amounts. Although carbon dioxide 
s one of the most simple and stable of compounds, the union of 
a component elements is broken by the plant, and they are em- 
ployed in the formation of other much more complex and un- 
stable comptmnds, such as starch and cellulose, which enter 
into the plant's structure. The work of plants, it will be noticed, 
. the main, precisely the reverse of that performed by 
inimals. Animals take the unstable carbohydrates with high 
lotential energy, such as starches and sugars, as food, and 
^ale the stable carbon dioxide from the lungs. At the same 
lime the animal receives the benefit of the energy resulting from 
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the oxidation of the carbohydrates, which may appear indirectly 
in the form of nervous or muscular activity or warmth. 

Those plants that are devoid of chlorophyll are compelled 
to some extent to use the same kinds of food as animak. They 
ate unable to decompose carbon dioxide (in most cases), and 
procure their nourishment from substances derived from the 
dead or Uving bodies of other plants or animak. Since they 
have no chlorophyll, light is of no advantage to them, and is 
often a positive detriment. Bacteria contain no chlorophyll, 
and consequently are unable to decompose carbon dioxide and 
to use it as food.* 

There is another well-known property, possessed by yeasts 
especially, which may be useful in explaining the work done by 
bacteria. It is a fact of every-day observation that, when 
ordinary yeast grows in fruit juice or other fluids containing 
sugar, alcohol and gas are formed. It not only appears that 
bacteria sometimes form alcohol and gas from sugar, but that 
with different kinds of bacteria and different kinds of food 
material a great number of substances are formed, some of which 
are powerful poisons. In most, if not in all, of the diseases 
caused by bacteria such poisons are produced within the Uving 
body of the affected individual, and the symptoms of the dis- 
ease and the changes produced in the body are certainly due to 
these poisons, as a rule, rather than to the direct action of 
bacteria. 

The extreme smallness of the bacteria prevents us from seeing 
them as individuak without the aid of the microscope, although 
great numbers of them taken together may form a plainly visible 
mass of growth. When they are examined with the microscope 
they appear as little, round, rod-shaped or curved bodies, which 
may be hkened to so many periods, dashes and commas. It k 
at once perceived that each bacterium is an individual by itself. 



* See Part II., Chapter I. 
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and that it consists of a single cell, not of an aggregation of cells, 
as do most of the common plants and animals. 

Under favorable conditions bacteria undergo rapid multipli- 
cation. The individuals in some forms divide into two cells, 
in other forms into four cells, in others again into eight cells 
simultaneously. The process takes place by direct cell division, 
and is called fission. 

Under certain conditions, bright, glistening bodies make their 
appearance in certain bacteria, and become larger and larger, 
while the cells in which they develop break up into fine frag- 
ments. These bodies are called spores, and represent a resting 
stage in some respects resembling the seeds of higher plants. 
Thoy have much greater resisting power against injiuious 
influences than is possessed by the growing or vegetative forms. 
There are spores that can withstand boiling for hours, but 
fortunately that is not true, as far as we know, of the spores of 
any of the bacteria that produce disease. The earlier inves- 
tigators observed the appearance of bacteria in nutrient infu- 
sions which they had endeavored to sterilize by heat. They 
looked upon this fact as indicating the possibility of spontaneous 
generation, and it fumbhed the chief support of that theory. 
Probably their infusions contained very resistant spores, and 
were in reality not sterile. 

From these facts a definition for bacteria may be formulated. 

Bacteria (Greek ^atr^puiv, meaning a little stick) are ex- 
tremely minute, unicellular plants, which have no chlorophyll, 
and which divide by fission. They are sometimes called schiz- 
omyceles. In evcry-day language they arc known as microbes, 
and also as germs. They are generally classed with the fungi. 
In some respects they seem quite closely related to the algie or 
simplest green plants, and, on the other hand, they have strong 
points of likeness with some of the unicellular animals belong- 
ing to the infusoria. 

Bacteria are divided into two great groups ; 
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I. The lower bacteria include these forms which are of most ] 
importance at present, and consist of— 

Micrococci, or cocci (singular, coccus) — spherical forms. 

Bacilli (sing., bacillus) — long and straight, or rod-shapcdJ 
bacteria. 

Spirilla (sing., spirillum) — consisting of spiral filaments like^ 
the turns of a corkscrew, or parts of spirals shaped like commas. 1 
II. The higher bacteria, which c 
sist of long filaments made up ofl 
segments more or less united. Inl 
some of these the filaments show I 
dichotomous branching. This group^l 
is more fully discussed under theT 
non-pathogenic bacteria. Part III, A few of them are patho- 
genic. 

The extreme smallness of the bacteria is hard of compre 
hension. We may say, of most of them, that from 5,000 to as.J 
000 placed end to end would make a line about an inch in length.1 
When one touches a growth of bacteria with the sterilizedl 
platinum wire and spreads the tiny portion that adheres to the^ 
wire upon a slip of glass, it is found upon examination with the; 
microscope that the bacteria left on the glass may be comparedij 
to the stars in the sky, the grains of sand on the shore, or any of ■ 
the other standards for numbers that are nearly bc}'onii com-T 
putation. 

It is well known that bacteria are present on mcst of theS 
objects about us. They occur on the skins of men and otha 
animals, as well as in the mouth, stomach and intestines 
on most of the surfaces of the body that open to the extern^ 
world. They are found in the water of rivers and lakes, and il 
the ocean. They appear in the soil down to a depth of severd 
feet. They float in the air, except at high altitudes and ovetJ 
the ocean. Nansen found bacteria on the ice of the Polar sea.B 
Investigators have even reported finding them fossilized, indicaM 
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ing, as we might expect, that they existed at remote periods in 
the earth's historj-. But the vast majority of them are entirely 
harmless as far as we are concerned, and many of them are 
indispensable in maintaining the balance existing between the 
different kinds of living tilings. 

Were it not for the putrefacli\'e and nitrifying bacteria the 
dead bodies of plants and animals would lie practically un- 
changed where they fall, and the fertih'zation of the soil neces- 
sary for the life of most plants, by means of substances derived 
from such dead material, would cease. 

In northern Siberia the bodies of the extinct species of ele- 
phant called mammoths have been found imbedded in frozen 
soil where they appear to have lain for thousands of years. In 
this case the growth of putrefactive bacteria has been prevented 
by cold, as in the modem refrigerator or cold-storage plant. 

Some bacteria have been made to do work in industries, like 
the bacilli whose growth in cream imparts aji agreeable flavor 
to the butter and cheese. 

Other bacteria are also made use of in the manufacture of 
vinegar. 

Some kinds of bacteria of the soil are employed to take 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, adding nitrogen compounds t« 
the soil, which take the place of chemical fertilizers. 

The study of bacteria has led to the understanding of many 
hitherto unexplained facts. The unaccountable development 
of a moist, brilliant red deposit on bread and other articles of 
food, which was formerly believed by the superstitious to be 
blood, deposited by some miraculous agency, we know to be due 
to the growth of a common organism (bacillus prodigiosus). 
The emission of light by decaying substances when seen in the 
dark is caused by bacteria as well as other organisms. 

It seems that in some cases in which death has been attributed 
to the suction of air into the veins, because air appeared to 
be present inside the heart, the air was in reality a gas, formed 
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by certain bacilli that invaded the body just before or just aftei 
death (bacillus aerogenes capsulatus). 

Woodhead tells us that some savages arc in the habit of smear^ 
ing the soil of certain localities upon their arrows for an arroW'J 
poison, which is intelligible in the light of the fact that soil oftai 
contains the bacilli of tetanus (lockjaw). 

The comparatively small number of species of bacteria thi 
cause disease are the ones that interest us most, and are thos 
which have been most carefully studied. The necessity thai 
falls upon bacteria, in common with other fungi, to derive theifl 
food from organic matter makes it easy to understand that the] 
should frequently exist as parasites upon living animals andfi 
plants. Pear-blight and some other diseases of plants i 
caused by bacteria. We find that frogs, birds, cattle and 1 
great number of animals besides men suffer from diseases pre 
duced by bacteria. 

When bacteria are placed upon slips of glass they may 1 
studied with the microscope ■while ahve. Some of them whei 
living are motionless; others wriggle vigorously. Some dai 
about like minnows in a stream, or they make their way slowlj 
across the field of the microscope hke a boat that is beinj 
sculled from the stem. By proper methods it can be show 
that the movements are effected through one or more fine, hair-J 
like processes called flagella. 

Often it is expedient to study bacteria after drying thei 
on slips of glass, when they may be made more conspicuous 
by giving them an artificial color (staining). Some of I 
substances of which they are composed readily absorb certai 
dyes. For this purpose the aniline dyes are used, and th^ 
employment has been one of the important factors in r 
progress in bacteriolog}' possible. 

With the microscope alone it b not usually practicable t 
distinguish accurately between various kinds of bacteri, 
Micrococci, for instance, which are, in reality, 
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different, may look ver>- much alike. The differences usually 
become apparent when the bacteria arc groWn artificially. 
The cultivation is done for the most part in test-tubes contain- 
ing some material which fumishes suitable food. The nutri- 
ent materials most used are meat-extract and peptone, which, 
dissolved with salt in water, constitute nulrienl bouillon. Or- 
dinary gelatin, or a vegetable gelatin called agar-agar, may be 
added to the bouillon when a solid cuHure-me- 
dium is desired. Before these substances can 
be used for the cultivation of bacteria all 
other bacteria which they may contain must be 
destroyed by heat. 

Finally, the effects of bacteria in bringing 
about disease may be tested on the lower 
animals. The proof that a particular species 
of bacteria causes a particular disease cannot 
be considered complete unless the disease can 
be reproduced by introducing these bacteria 
into some animal. 

Bacleriological Literature. — The student wlio 
wishes to pursue bacteriological study in any 
direction farther than it is possible for the limits 
of a short manual to go, may, besides consult- 
ing the large text-books, and weekly medical 
journals, obtain much assistance from technieal 
periodicals . The Journal oj Experimental Med- 
icine, Journal oj Medical Research, and the 
Journal oj Injectious Diseases, published in 
this country', and the English Journal oj Pathology and Bacte- 
riology and Journal oj Hygiene will give a great deal that is 
valuable. 

A reading knowledge of German and French is very desirable. 
The Centralblatt jUr Bakteriologie, etc., a German periodical, 
and the Bulletin de I'Instilut Pasteur, published semimonthly 
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in Paris, contain abstracts of most of the important researches ' 
made in all parts of the world. The Annales de VlnstUul J 
Pasteur, the Zeilschrtjl jur Hygiene, and the Archiv jiir Hygiene ] 
contain many original articles on bacteriological subjects. 

The whole literature of any specified subject in bacteriology I 
can be most conveniently found in Baumgarlen's Jahresbericht I 
der Mikroorganisntenlekre. 

Those who are inlerestcd in agricultural bacteriology should read Ihe e 
periment slalion records and the various bullelina issued by the Deparltnent 1 
of Agriculture of the United States. They can usually be obtained upon I 
applicatina to the Department at Wasbingtoo, D. C. The bacteria that I 
produce disease in domestic animals are described in Dr. V. A, Moore's book, J 
" The Infectious Diseases of Animals," Taylor & Carpenter, Ithaca, N. Y., 
1Q02, and in the "Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle," United Slates i 
Department of Agriculture, 1904. 

Hislorical Sketch. — The remarkable growth of mechanical J 
and industrial enterprises which the last half century has wit- 
nessed is held to be characteristic of it. The world justly takes J 
pride in its achievements along these lines. Nearly all that we \ 
know of bacteria and the part they play in producing disease 
has been learned during the same period. It is but fair lo say I 
that the rapid growth of this knowledge has been equally char-~« 
acteristic of the age. 

Nc\'crtheless many facts were known long ago, and even 1 
by the ancients, which were effective in directing the thought j 
of later years. The epidemic nature of certain maladies was J 
naturally among the earhest of these to be noticed, and was, ] 
even imtil recently, attributed to the influence of gods, demons, 1 
or other supernatural agencies. The superstitions and crude j 
beliefs of the past gave rise to a mass of grotesque theories and I 
fanciful speculations. But with all this we hear of certain f 
beliefs and practices which plainly foreshadowed those of the j 
present day. Latin writers nearly two thousand years ago J 
recorded a relation between insects and malaria which has but 1 
lately been proved and explained. The treatment of lepers by J 
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the Hebrews resembles that now in vogiic: "He is unclean: 
he shall dwell alone; without the camp shall his habitation be" 
(Lev, XIII,, 46), There is, in fact, much in the laws of Moses 
that points to some knowledge of the nature of infections. 

This is the law, when a man dieth in a tent; all that come into 
the tent andall that is in the tent shall be unclean for seven days. 
And every open vessel which has no covering upon it shall be 
unclean" (Numb. XIX., 14, 15). 

"Everything that may abide the fire, ye shall make it go 
through the fire, and it shall be clean" (Numb. XXXI., 

In Homer we read of Ulysses, that, having slain his wife's 
troublesome suitors: 

"With fire and sulphur, cure of noxious fumes, 
He purged the walls and blood-polluted rooms" (Pope's (Jdysscy), 

The massive aqueducts of the Romans still remain to testify 
that they understood the importance of a pure water-supply. 

In Rome there were also sewers for the disposal of drainage, 
while the Cretans and Assyrians used sewerage systems hun- 
dreds and even thousands of years before. 

About the fourteenth century we find quarantine against 
infectious diseases, plague in particular, practiced by certain 
Italian cities; and the word "quarantine" came into u.sc from 
the fact that the period of detention was about forty da)s 
(ital. quaranlina).* 

Leeuwenhoek, a citizen of Delft, in Holland (1632-1723) 
appears to have been the first who actually saw bacteria. Yeast- 
cells he certainly observed, besides making many other con- 
tributions of great value to biolog>'. Leeuwenhoek produced 
admirable lenses of high magnifying power, and described what 
'he witnessed with singular accuracy and enthusiasm. 
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Kvcn iHjforc this time men had sought to explain the phenom- 
ena of infectious diseases by supposing the body to have been 
|H*nelralc»(I by minute ixirasiies, — for example, worms. The 
sprcrid of such dise;uses thn^ugh a a>mmunity from a single 
( enter could readily Ik* accxnintevl for by the multiplication of 
a contagious element, itself alive (catUagium vivum). With 
increasing knowU»ilgi* of the abundance of microscopic life these 
sjiet ulati(»ns took firmer hi^ld. But long before their truth was 
finally dem(»nstrati*il great advances were made in the preven- 
tion of infectious db^eases. Much honor is due the clinicians, 
whose accurate ol)servations and foresight accomplished im- 
IHirtanl results at an early day, working with what now seems a 
very meagre knowKxlge of the facts. 

The |)n»(hulion of immunity fn»m small-pox by inoculation 
was first practicixl in oriental countries. The method had long 
been in use in the Kast, when in 171S it was brought to the 
notice of Kuropeans by Lady Montagu, wife of the English 
ainl)assa(lor at Constantinople. The pnxxdure consisted 
simply of the intnuluction of the virus of small-pox by 
jiuncturc of the skin. An attack of small-pox resulted, 
which was usually much milder anvl far less dangerous than the 
natural (lisetusc. 

r.ady Montagu stattxl in a letter: ''Ever}- year thousands 
undergo the operation; anil the French ambassador sa}'S pleas- 
antly that they lake the small-jxvx here by way of diversion, as 
they take the waters in other ci^ntri^s." The mild attacks 
that followed inoculation were, however, just as contagious to 
other persons as the natural disease, so that the dangers of this 
practice to the community were very great. 

A much better method was found in vaccination. At this 
time a belief was current among farmers that a mild form of 
disease, called oav-jk>x, acquired by milkers, furnished pro- 
icriion^ again-t small-ijox. This belief was investigated and 
intn^rlufx-d to the world by Edward Jenner. In 1796 he inocu- 
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lated his first patient with cow-pox. In a few years the practice 
of vaccination spread to all parts of the world.* 

It was introduced into the United Slates hy Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse of Harvard. President Thomas Jefferson was 
active in bringing it into general use, especially in the South. 

As early as 1847 Semmelweis of Vienna attributed the origin 
of puerperal fever to poisons carried by the fingers of physicians 
and students, whose hands had been soiled in the dissecting 
room. To this he was led by the death of a friend from pyemia 
following a dissection- wound. He noted the similarity of the 
course of his friend's case with cases of puerperal fever. He 
advocated washing the hands of the attendant in solutions of 
chlorine or chloride of lime, in addition to cleansing them with 
soap and water. 

The cause of puerperal fever was still unknown. Endeavors 
to connect it with atmospheric influences and the hke had been 
unsuccessful. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
it had been attributed to the absorption of milk into the blood 
from the breasts, Semmelweis stood his ground in spite of 
opposition and ridicule, though he somewhat modified his 
doctrine. His views agree substantially with the practice of 
the present day, which they have greatly influenced. 

During the same period similar ideas were advanced by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in the United States. His paper on 
"The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever" appeared in 1843. 
A lively controversy lasting several years was provoked, in which 
Holmes defended his position with great vigor. His admirable 
literary style served him effectively.^ 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, with improved 
microscopes, knowledge of minute living things grew rapidly, 



*S«e the works of Edwitrd Jenncr by Dock. New York Medical Journal. 
Nov. ag and Dec. 6, 190a. Also Dulles. The History of 
Philadelphia Medical Journal. May 30, 1903. 

t See O. W. Holmes. Medical Essays. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
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chiefly with respect to infusoria and other relatively large forms. 
In 1840 Henle descrilx^d the part played by micrcorganisms 
in i>rc)ducing disease in terms surprisingly in accord w*ith \*iews 
held at the present time. His deductions were based almost 
entirely on knowledge of the general nature, spread and course 
of infections. So, tm), Villemin anticipated the discover}- of the 
ba( illus of tulKTculosis, for he transmitted the disease to animals, 
by ino( ulating them with material from cases of tuberculosis 
in man. 

The key to exact knowledge of the microorganisms of disease 
wa-. linally discovered in the study of fermentation. No better 
illustration coulfl be found of the possible value to mankind which 
may lie in any addition whatever to the common stock of 
knowler|^<'. The study of l^)ttles of bad-smelling broth would 
have seemed, fifty years ago, a most uni)romising beginning for 
tfie rlisfovery of the causes of cholera, plague, and the like, or 
for an antitoxin for diphtheria. 

Sli4(lirs on Fermentation and Spontaneous Generation, — 
'I 7/0 (ib.serv(;rs (Schwann, Cagniard-Latour, 1837) almost 
.iniijlt;i.ncoiisly stated the proposition that yeast cells were 
li. In;' orJ^'lnisms, and that the fermentati:)n of solutions of sugar 
/,;> . t\\\f to their i^rowlh. From this time ensued a controversv 
.'-lii'h l;i t<(i more than thirty years. The agency ascribed to 
.( ;i t . v,;i i\u-ryy\\i[[\\\' denied by many, prominent among them 
\A(\t\\[\ v/hile it was sustained with vigor by others. The 
);jff' r tyA(\\(U'(\ the original conre})tion to include other sorts of 
\* r;n' fit;ition and the })utrefacti()n of albuminous material. 
\)i\\(\tu\ kind, of fermentation, with different products, such 
;j , :\tt\\t :\(\(\ ;i.n(| butyric acid, were ascribed to the growth 
of t\\\\( \t\\\ kind', of nn'crobes. 

'I \)tj M\\( robe , wen- found to l)e fungi of various sorts, and 
< hi^ fly onr 01 anotjicr variety of bacteria. The most celebrated 
;injoFi^^ tJM- •.lud^-nl', of fermentation was Pasteur, the simplicity 
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and kindness of whose character excite our admiration equally 
with his devotion to his work.* 

Before the nature of fermentation was understood the pos- 
sibility of spontaneous generation had been universally ad- 
piitted. When vermin of various sorts appeared in putrefying 
inaterial the conclusion was drawn that they had their origin 
directly from it. Although that had long since been disproved 
'■ in the case of large organisms like worms and frogs, still, as late 
s the middle of the last century, it was held by many to account 
for the swarming n-Jcroscopic life found in fermenting fluids. A 
iflaslc of meat broth left exposed to the air will after a few days 
contain countless tiny living things, chiefly bacteria. Pasteur and 
his supporters showed that these bacteria were the progeny of 
jOthers already in the flask or which had (aUen in from the air. 

When the flask of broth was boiled, no development of or- 
[anisms took place, if the entrance of germs from the atmosphere 
was prevented. The latter was accomphsjied by such devices 
s heating the air, passing it through sulphuric acid, using a flask 
fcrith a long twisted neck or by plugging the flask with cotton 
(Schroder and Von Dusch). 

To prove that bciling had not made the fluid unfit for the 
growth of organisms, air was subsequently allowed to have access 
) it without such precautions, when putrefaction took place in 
iie usual manner. 

At the same time it was demonstrated not only that bacteria 
are present in all fermenting and putrefying substances, but 
that they exist wherever there is animal life or vegetation. 

These principles underlie the methods used daily for the pres- 
ervation of meat, fruit and vegetables, in the household and in 
factories. 

Although even boiling occasionally failed to prevent fer- 
mentation, investigators came with practice to have a smaller 

n-Law. Translated 
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number of failures. Such failures it was shown were due to the 
presence of the resistant forms of the organisms called spores 
previously alluded to which some bacteria assume. The true 
nature of spores was recognized later by Cohn. Pasteur foimd 
that exposure to steam at temperatures sufficiently high above 
the boiling point would destroy the most resistant microbes and 
their spores. 

The controversies over fermentation and putrefaction lasted 
almost until the present day. They have been productive of nu- 
merous benefits to the arts and manufactures. But, what is of 
more importance to our subject, they led to a vastly better 
understanding of diseases producing microorganisms. The 
study of bacteria has been pursued with such vigor in the last 
twenty-five years in fact that most of what we know concerning 
the bacteria of disease has been learned during this period, and 
advances arc still constantly being made. 

The discussions concerning fermentation and putrefaction 
were still going on when Lister made his brilliant deduction that 
suppuration and septic processes in wounds were a species of 
fermentation (1867). From this came the antiseptic and aseptic 
methods of operating and of dressing wounds, which have 
made possible the wonderful results of modem operative 
surgery.* 

In 1834 the parasite of itch (Acarus scahiei, the itch mite, an 
arachnid, related to the insects) was discovered, and the cause 
of one contagious malady determined. 

Quite early in the nineteenth century also the relatively 
large fungi of thrush and some of the parasitic skin diseases 
were discovered. The bacilli of anthrax, which are also rela- 
tively large, were seen in the blood of animals by Pollender 
in 1855 and Davaine in 1863. 

Davaine produced anthrax in animals by injecting into them 



* See Dr. Roswell Park. History of Medicine. 
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blood containing anthrax bacilli. But complete proof that these 
bacilli were the cause of the disease required that they should 
produce it when injected alone and when freed from the smallest 
trace of material derived from the first diseased animal. Unless 
these conditions were complied with, some other material, for 
example an enzyme or ferment, might be supposed to be carried 
from the first to the second animal and to be the real cause of 
the disease. For this purpose it was necessary to cultivate the 
bacilli in nutrient fluids, such as meat broth, as was done by 
Pasteur. It then became possible to demonstrate that their 
projierties could remain unaltered after being grown in success- 
ive generations on different lots of broth. As bacteria of two 
or three species were often encountered in mixtures, it became 
most important to secure a method by which the different species 
could be separated from one another and be propagated as 
separate "pure cultures." This was done successfully by 
diluting such mixtures greatly, so that a drop planted in a new 
tube of broth should contain only a single organism. The 
growth ensuing would of course consist of the same kind of 
organism exclusively. Such procedures were uncertain and 
very laborious. 

Koch introduced in 1881 his method of separating bacteria 
by "plating," described below (Part L, Chapter V.), and this is 
probably the most important single contribution to bacteriologi- 
cal technique which has ever been made. Koch also brought 
solid culture-media into general use by employing gelatin. 

ther important teclmical improvements of the same period 
■e the adoption of the illuminating apparatus of Ahh6 and 

.mersion objectives, and of anihne dyes for staining bacteria 
;and making them visible (Weigert and EhrUch). Beginning 
■■with the bacillus tuberculosis described by Koch in 1882, a 
number of pathogenic bacteria were discovered during the 
^ensuing years in rapid succession. 

The application of the newly-gained knowledge concerning 
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the bacteria causing infectious diseases to the prevention anff 
cure of these diseases was begun almost immediately by Pasteur. 
A few facts existed to guide the direction of Ihe research. It 
had been known even in ancient times that one attack of a^M 
infectious disease, such as scarlet fever, may confer immuni^^ 
from subsequent attacks. H 

The protection against small-pox which was furnished }^M 
vaccination also was suggestive, although the mechanism ti^| 
which this protection came about was not understood. ^| 

Pasteur worked on the theory that immunity from a discaj^f 
would probably be secured by jiroducing a mild attack of tbH 
disease. Such a mild attack might be expected to folbw if ^| 
susceptible individual were inoculated with microbes of lowere^| 
virulence. Varioios methods were employed to reduce tl|^| 
virulence of bacteria, notably cultivation at high temperatur^| 
(43° C). Pasteur was able to produce immunity against IH 
number of the diseases of the lower animals. His method dH 
inoculating sheep and caiile against anthrax is widely and sirifl 
cessfully used. A somewhat similar principle has led to ti^| 
preparation of a vaccine for the disease of cattle called "blac^| 
leg," and such vaccine is now distributed gratuitously to farme|^| 
by the United States government. Inoculation of huma^l 
subjects with the attenuated virus is used for hydrophobilfl 
This method abo was devised by Pa-steur, H 

The discovery of antitoxins for infectious diseases (see PadH 
II,, Chapter VII.) we owe to Behring, This portion of our sil^H 
ject belimgs entirely to the present day, and is now beii^l 
studied with great energj'. ^M 

Allusion has already been made to moulds and other micrdH 
scopic parasites whose nature makes their study almost i^H 
separable from that of the bacteria. In this class also beloo^l 
the primitive forms of animal life (Protozoa) which are H^M 
causes of amebic dysenterj' (Losch, 1875) and malaria (LalB 
eran, 1880). The disease of cattle called "Texas fever" is al^H 
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caused by a protozoon. Theobald Smith in the United States 
discovered that the parasite of Texas fever is conveyed from one 
animal to another by the cattle-tick. Since then it has been 
shown (by Manson, Ross and others) that malaria is conveyed 
from a person having the disease to one not affected by means of 
mosquitoes. It has also been shown by Reed and Carroll that 
a similar relation exists between mosquitoes and yellow fever. 
The part played by flies and other insects in carrying disease 
germs is still receiving active attention and the future may show 
that these play a most important part in diseases other than those 
already mentioned. 

In 1903 Novy and McNeil succeeded in making pure cultures 
of pathogenic protozoa grow in tubes, in nearly the same way 
that cultures of bacteria are propagated (see Appendix). 

It is encouraging to reflect that the progress of bacteriology 
has been made by gradual and logical steps. The great dis- 
coveries have not been lucky accidents, but have been worked 
out patiently and with deliberation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXAMINATION OF BACTERIA WITH THE MICRO- 
SCOPE, INCLUDING METHODS OF STAINING. 

The Microscope. — ^The microscope consists of a tubular 
body which carries the optical parts, and which can be raised or 
lowered for focusing. It is a matter of convenience to have three 
lenses attached to the body of the instrument by means of a triple 
nose-piece, which permits any objective to be turned into the 
optical axis at will. But a low power dry lens and an oil-im- 
mersion objective are all that are essential for studying the 
bacteria. The eye-piece slips into the upper and opposite end 
of the body or tube. The arrangements for focusing consist of 
a rack and pinion which accomplish the coarse adjustment, and 
a more deUcate fine adjustment. The stage, upon which the 
objects to be examined are placed, has an opening in the middle. 
In this opening an iris diaphragm and Ahh6 condenser are in- 
serted. The iris diaphragm enables one to alter the size of the 
opening as desired. Beneath the stage is a movable mirror, of 
which one side is plane and the other concave. All of these parts 
are supported on a short, heavy pillar, which is fixed in the 
horseshoe-shaped base. 

The essential parts of the microscope are, of course, the eye- 
piece (German, Ocular), and the objective. Objectives are 
variously designated by different makers, for instance, some 
use letters. A, B, C, etc., others use numbers, i, 2, 3, etc., others 

again give the focal distance, as f inch, J inch, J inch, etc. 

18 
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In bacteriological work a rather "low power" § or J inch 
objective, and a high power ^^ inch oil-immersion objective 
are needed. A J or J inch dry ohjective may also occasionally 
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be useful. The magnification with the ^ or J inch objective is 
about 75 to 100 diameters; with the J to J inch 300 to 500 
diameters; with the -pj immersion 750 to 1000 diameters. The 
magnification varies according to the eye-piece used, as well 
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as with the objective. A i inch and ij inch eyc-picce (Zeiss j 
No. 2 and No, 4) serve well for most purposes. The eye- 1 
pieces are usually named arbitrarily, like, the objectives. In u 
ing the j-'j immersion objective a layer of thickened oil of cedar- 
wood is placed between the lower surface of the objective and ] 
the upper surface of the glass covering the object under exami- 
nation. The oil must be wiped away from the surface of the 
objective when the examination is finished. For this purpose 
the soft paper sold by dealers in microscopic apparatus serves 
admirably. Care must be taken not to scratch the lower surface.^ 
of this objective. Oil of cedar-wood furnishes a medium having j 
nearly the same refractive index as the glass of the lens andthfta 




e Condenser. 
On the nghl side Ihe figure gives a sectional v 



glass on which the object is mounted, and it obviates the dis- ] 
persion of Ught which takes place when a layer of air is intei 
posed between the objective and the object, as happens with ibM 
ordinarj- dry lens. This objective is used in connection with^ 
the Abb^ condenser, which consists of two or three lenses com- 
bined so as to focus the rays coming from the plane mirror upon | 
the object. The condenser gives a very intense illumination 
over a very small field. The condenser is not necessary except- 
ing with the oil-immersion objective. If it is used with the 
other objectives the illumination must be regulated by lowering j 
the condenser, closing the diaphragm more or less, and substitut- 
ing the concave for the plane mirror. It is to be remembi 
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that more depends upon securing a distinct picture than upon a 
very high magnification of the object. 

The microscope should be placed in front of the observer 
on a firm table. The observer should be able to bring the eye 
easily over the eye-piece when the tube of the microscope is in 
vertical position. Daylight should be employed if possible, 
but not direct sunhght. When artificial illumination is neces- 
sary, an ordinary lamp, a Welsbach burner or an incandescent 
electric light may be used. It is best to modify the artificial 
light by inserting a sheet of blue glass between the light and the 
mirror. 

In order to focus upon any object, having first secured a 
satisfactory illumination with the mirror, it is best, beginning 
with the low power and using the coarse adjustment for focusing, 
to bring the objective quite close to the object, and then, with 
the eye in position, to raise the tube until the object comes into 
focus. The exact focusing is done with the fine adjustment. 
The observer should keep both eyes open when using the micro- 
scope, and should be able to use either eye at will. 

All measurements of microscopic objects are expressed in 
terms of a micromillimeter. This is one-thousandth of a 
millimeter (o.ooi mm.), which is about Trxoiru of an inch. It 
is generally called a micron for short, and is denoted by the 
Greek letter /'. For example, 5 fi = .0.005 ^''^- = Tn/inr inch. 
The Preparation of Specimens of Bacteria for Exami- 
nation with the Microscope.— The substance under ex- 
amination is placed upon thin slips of glass called cover- 
glasses. The material is spread over the cover-glass by 
means of a platmum wire which has been fixed in a glass 
rod about six inches long. Such a platinum wire is used con- 
stantly in doing bacteriological work. It is the tool by means of 
which one is able to handle bacteria with impunity. It serves, 
in fact, as a kind of additional finger. The platinum wire must 
be stiff enough not to bend too easily, and yet it should not be 
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so large that it will not cool rapidly after heating, A good size! 
for most purposes is number 23, American wire gauge (Brown 1 
& Sharp). The wire may be straight throughout its length, or j 
the tip may be bent to form a loop (German, Oese). It is well j 
to follow, from the beginning, certain rules which make the use | 
of the platinum wire safe and accurate. Every time it is taken i 
into the hand and before using it for any manipulalion heat it in J 
the flame of a Bunsen burner or an alcohol lamp to a red heatq 
and always, after using, and before pulling ii down, heal it agai 
to a red heal. If the needle is wet, it should be dried by holding 1 
it near the flame in order to avoid the "sputtering" which occuis | 
if it is plunged at once into the flame. This precaution j 
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especially called for when the wire has been dipped in milk c 
other substances containing oil. When the needle "sputters," 
as it is called, from too rapid heating, particles that have not yet 1 
been steiihzed may be thrown some distance. On no account 1 
should the needle touch any object other than that which it is J 
intended it should touch. With such a platinum wire, whichj 
has been properly sterilized, one can easily remove portions J 
from a culture of bacteria, or from a fluid in which bacteria are 
supposed to be present. The glass rod in which the platinum 
wire is fixed should be held between the thumb and forefinger 
of the right liand like a pen. (For the manner of holding teat- 
tubes, see page 73.) 
The Hanging-drop, — Living bacteria may be studied \ 
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the microscope while suspended in some fluid substance. This 
is accomplished by means of a hanging-drop. In order to 
prepare a hanging-drop for examination a clean cover-glass is 
held in the forceps and a small drop of the fluid to be examined 
is spread thinly over the center of it by means of a platinum 
needle which has just previously been heated in a flame and 
allowed to cool. The needle should again be sterilized in the 
flame. When cultures on solid media are to be examined, a 
small particle may be mixed with a drop of sterilized water or 
bouillon which has first been placed in the middle of the cover- 
glass. The cover-glass should have been carefully cleaned and 
sterilized over the flame. The cover-glass with the thin drop 
of fluid material held in sterilized forceps is now to be inverted 
over a sterilized glass slide, which has a concavity ground in the 
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middle of it. Around the concavity, the slide should be smeared 
with vaseline. In this manner a small, air-tight chamber is 
made. This preparation may be put upon the stage of the 
microscope. A good dry lens, if of sufficiently high power, is 
more convenient for examining the hanging-drop than an oil- 
immersion. If the latter be used, having placed a drop of 
cedar-oil on the center of the cover-glass, and a good light having 
been secured, the oil-inimersion objective should be brought 
down upon this drop of ofl. The beginner often experiences 
difficulty in focusing upon a hanging-drop. It is well to shut 
off most of the light by means of the iris diaphragm. Often it 
is weU to secure the focus roughly upon the extreme outer edge 
of the chamber, or to find the edge of the drop of fluid with the 
low power and then to focus upon this edge with the oil-im- 
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mersion objective. Above aJl things guard against brcakinj 
the cover-glass by forcing the objective down upon it. T! 
motility of certain bacteria is one of the most striking phei 
ena to be observed in the hanging-drop. It is not to be coi 
fused with the so-called "Brownian movement" which 
hibited by fine particles suspended in a watery fluid. It is we] 
for the beginner to observe the character of the Brownian move- 
ment by rubbing up some carmine in a httle water, and with 
the microscope to study the trembling motion exhibited by these 
particles of carmine. It vrill be noticed that, although 
particles oscillate, no progress in any direction is accomplish! 
unless there are currents in the fluid. Such currents might gi' 
rise to the impression that certain bacteria possessed mottlil 
when they were, in fact, powerless to move of tliemselves, 
the hanging-drop the multiplication of bacteria can be studli 
the formation of spores and the development of spores into ful 
formed bacteria. The hanging-drop has recently been put ini 
service for the demonstration of the so-called scrum- reaction wil 
the bacillus of typhoid fever. Sometimes bacteria must 
watched in the hanging-drop for hours, or even days, and it ma; 
be necessary to keep it at the temperature of the human body 
for this length of time. Various complicated kinds of apparatus 
have been devised for this purpose, but they are needful only 
with special kinds of work. Wlien the hanging-drop prepai 
tion is no longer required, the slide and cover-glass should 
dropped into a 5 per cent, carbolic acid solution and alterwi 
ateriUzed by steam. 

Hanging-block preparations, which were introduced by Hill,* 
consist in the use of a cube of nutrient agar instead of a drop 
of fluid. Bacteria arc distributed on the surface of the i^ar, 
which is then applied to a cover-glass, and mounted like a 
hanging-drop. The bacteria are kept in a layer close to the glass, 
where growth may be studied. 

* Journal af Medical Reirarch. Vol. VH. March, tgoi. 
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Cover-glass Preparations.— The study of bacteria with 

the microscope is for the most part done by means of smears 
made upon thin cover -glasses. It is best to obtain the kind sold 
by dealers as No. i, j inch squares. 

The cover-glass may be cleaned best by immersion in a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and bichromate of potassium solution, 
and afterward washed thoroughly in distilled water, and finally 
in alcohol. A stock of clean cover-giasses may be kept in a 
bottle of alcohol. 



Cleaning Fi.ui 



1 bichro 



40 grams. 

Water 1 50 c.c. 

Dissolve the bichromate of potassJum in the water, 
■with heat; allow it lo cool; then add slowly and 
with care sulphuric acid, commercial 230 c.c. 

For most purposes it is sufficient to wash the cover-glass in 
alcohol containing 3 per cent, of hydrochloric acid. It should 
then be wiped clean with a piece of finen cloth. Whenever it is 
taken into the fingers it should be held by the edges, never by 
the flat surfaces. In spreading bacteria upon it and in all 
bsequent manipulations, as staining, the cover-glass should 
be handled with the forceps. It can be used very conveniently 
in the form of forceps known as the Comet forceps, or in the 
modification devised by Stewart, Bacteria may be placed upon 
the cover-glass by allowing the glass to fall upon one of the 
colonies of bacteria, on a gelatin or agar plate (see page 88), 
which will adhere to it in part, producing an "impression prepa- 
ration" (German, Klalschpreparai). Such a preparation, after 

'-drying in the air, is to be fixed by passing it through the flame 
three times. (Sec below.) The forceps with which it is 
bandied should be sterilized in the flame. 

Generally bacteria contained in fluids, like sputum, or taken 

i'.£rom the surface of a culture, are smeared over the cover-glass 
■by means of the platinum wire or loop, which must be heated to 
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) reparations ^^^ 



a red heat before and after the operation. Such preparations ' 
are called smear, cover-^ass, cover-slip, or film preparations. 
When the material to be spread is thick or very mdd, a small 
drop of distilled water must first be placed id the center of the 
cover-glass so as to dilute if. Be^nncrs generally lake too much 
material on the wire. As thin a smear as possible is made. It 
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with the^^P 



is allowed to dr>- in the air; this should occujiy a few 
The dr\'ing may be hastened by holding the forceps 
cover-glass a long distance above the Same, at a point where the 
heat would cause no discomfort to the hand. Haung dried 
the preparation, it is to be passed with the smeared surface up 
three times through the flame of a Bunsen burner or alcohol 
lamp. The heat of the flame sen'cs to dry the bacteria upon the 
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cover-glass and fix them permanently in position; 
sufficient, however, when applied in this manner, to 
kinds of bacteria, especially those containing spores. After 
it has been passed through the flame three times the preparation 
may be stained with a solution of one of the aniline dyes, as 
described below, and after washing in water and dning may 
mounted, face down, in Canada balsam ujwn a glass slide. II 
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makes a suitable object to be examined with the oil-immersion 
objective. 

The smear preparation may equally well be made directly 
upon the glass slide. The fixation in the flame must then occupy 
a longer time than with the small and thin cover-glass. Such 
preparations have the advantage that several may be made upon 
one shde, and that after staining them they may be examined in 
cedar-oil, with the oil-immersion lens, without the use of the 
cover-glass and Canada balsam. The forceps of Kirkbride will 
be found convenient for staining on the slide. Experiments per- 
formed in the writer's laboratory have shown that the ordinary 
method of fixation in the flame, when applied to bacteria spread 
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Holding Slides. 



upon slides, has little effect on the vitality of many species. The 
beginner is, therefore, advised to make his preparations on 
cover-glasses. 

When very resistant or dangerous pathogenic bacteria are 
being handled, after fixation by heat upon the shde or cover- 
, the preparation may, if desired, be immersed in i-iooo 
solution of bichloride of mercury long enough to kill the bacteria, 
without injuring the preparation or interfering with its staining 
properties. 

Staining. — The bacterial cells are devoid of color, and the 
object of staining them is to give them artificially some color 
that would make them distinct and easily visible with the micro- 
scope. In order that they shall stand out sharply the slain 
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employed should leave the background unstained. This 
result is best obtained with aqueous solutions of the aniline dyes, 
These aniline dyes, so called, are derivatives of coal-tar, but 
not always of aniline. These dyes are of great importance in 
bacteriological work, since tliey are used to make stained prepa- 
rations. Their number b very large, but only a few are in 
common use. It is important to have the purest, and those 
manufactured by Griibler are rehable. 

It is simplest to classify the aniline dyes as acid or basic. 
Eosin, picric acid and acid fuchsin are acid dyes; they tend to 
stain tissues diffusely, Fuchsin, gentian -violet and methylene- 
blue are basic dyes; they have an affinity fiir the nuclei of tissues 
and for bacteria; they therefore are the dyes used chiefly in 
bacteriological work. The other kinds may be employed as 
contrast-stains; another contrast-stain frequently used is 
Bismarck brown. It-is best to keep on hand saturated solutions 
of the aniline dyes in alcohol, from which watery solutions may 
be made when needed by adding a few drops of the alcoholic 
solution to a small dish filled with water. The alcoholic solution 
is diluted about ten times, so as to make a liquid which is 
just transparent in a layer about 12 mm. in thickness, after 
filtering. 

Fuclisin and gentian-violet operate rapidly and intensely. 
Methylene-blue works more slowly and feebly; it is to be pre- 
ferred where the bacteria occur in thick or viscid substances, like 
pus, mucus, and milk, and acts more energetically when made 
slightly alkahne. 

Method of Staining Cover-glass Preparations.— (a) A 
smear preparation of bacteria having been made, dried, and 
passed through the flame three times in the manner above 
described, and a watery solution of either fuchsin, gentian- 
violet or methylenc-blue having been prepared, the cover-glass is 
to be dropped into a dish containing the dye, or the dye may be 
dropped upon the cover-glass held in the forceps. 
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(6) Allow the stain to act for about thirty seconds. 

(c) Wash in water. 

{d) Examine with the microscope in water directly or after 
drying and mounting in Canada balsam. 

The rapidity and intensity of staining may be increased by 
warming the solution slightly. The bacteria will usually ap- 
pear more distinct if, directly after pouring off the stain, the 
preparation is rinsed for a few seconds in i per cent, solution 
of acetic acid, and then thoroughly washed in water without 
materially affecting the stain in the bacteria, which are thus 
brought out more strongly. The acetic acid solution serves to 
remove in a measure any color which has been imparted to the 
background. 

Preparations that are mounted at first in water may be made 
permanent by letting a drop of water fall at the edge of the 
cover-glass so that it may easily be removed from the sKde, then 
drj'ing and mounting in Canada balsam. Cover-glass prepara- 
tions which have been stained are examined with oil-immersion 
objective, employing the plane mirror, having the iris dia- 
phragm open and the condenser close to the lower surface of 
the glass slide. The purpose is to obtain the most intense 
illumination possible over a small field. The watery solutions 
of aniUne dyes prepared as above described deteriorate in a short 
time, and it is best to prepare them freshly each time they are 
required. A very useful solution, which is permanent, is 
LofHer's alkaUne methylene-blue : 



CoDceDtrated alcoholic solutioD of metbylea 

Potassium hydrate (caustic potash), t-ii 

solution 



ILoffler's methylene-blue is a good stain for general purposes. 
It is perhaps more in use than any other formula for coloring the 
diphtheria bacillus. 
Aniline-water Staining Solutions.— The intensity with 
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which aniline dyes operate may be increased by adding aniline I 
oil to the solution : 

Aniline oil.. S c.c. 

Water joq c.c. 

Mix, shake vigorously, filter; the fluid after filtration should 
be perfectly clear; add — 

AJeohol iQ C.C. 

Alcoholic solution ot furhsin (or gentian-violtt, or 

methylene-blue) -. ii c.c. 

Aniline-water staining solutions do not keep well, and need I 
to be freshly prepared about every two weeks. The applica- 
tions of the anihne-water stains will be given under separate 1 
headings. In general, however, they are employed where a 
stain of unusual power is required- 
Gram's Method. — The advantages of Gram's method are 
that by using it certain kinds of bacteria may be stained a violet 
color, while other bacteria are stained feebly or not at all. Cover- 
glass preparations, having been prepared and fixed in the usual 
manner (see pages 26 and 27), are stained as follows: 

(a) Stain in aniline-water gentian-violet solution, from two to 
five minutes. The intensity of the stain may be increased by 
warming slightly. 

(b) Iodine solution, one and one-half minutes: 

Iodine 1 gram. 

Fotussium iodide a grams. 

Water _ 300 c.c. 

In this solution the preparation becomes nearly black. 

(c) Wash in alcohol repeatedly; the alcohol becomes stained 
with clouds of violet coloring matter; the alcohol is used as long 
as the violet color continues to come away, and until the prep- 
aration is decolorized or has only a faint steel-blue color. 

(d) When desired, the specimens may be stained, by way of 
contrast, with a watery solution of Bismarck brown or eosin. 
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(e) Wash in water, and examine either in water directly or after 
drying and mounting in Canada balsam. A modification of this 
method, sometimes called the Gram-Giinther method, differs 
from the preceding by using a 3 per cent, solution of hydro- 
chloric acid in alcohol for ten seconds to hasten decolorizalion, 
washing in pure alcohol before and after the acid alcohol. 
Decolorizadon is more intense than by the Gram method; 
the diphtheria bacillus, which is stained by Gram's method, is 
decolorized by the Gram-Gunther (Kruse), 

Bacteria that are stained by Gram's method: 

Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. 

Streptococcus pyogenes, 

Micrococcus lanceolattis (of pneumonia), 

Micrococcus tetragenus, 

Bacillus of diphtheria, 

Bacillus of tuberculosis, 

Bacillus of leprosy, 

Bacillus of anthrax, 

Bacillus of tetanu.s, 

Bacillus aerogencs capsulatus, 

Kay fungus of actinomycosis. 

List of bacteria that are not stained by Gram's method: 

Gonococcus, 

Diplococcus intracelluiaris mcningilidLi, 

Micrococcus melitensis. 

Bacillus of chancroids (Du<.-rey), 

Bacillus of dysentery (Shiga), 

Bacillus of typhoid fever, 

Bacillus coli communis. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus. 

Bacillus of influenza. 

Bacillus of bubonic plague, 

Bacillus of glanders (bacillus mallei). 
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Bacillus of malignant edema, 

Bacillus of Friedlander, 

Bacillus protetis, 

SpiriUum of Asiatic cholera, 

Spirillum of relapsing fever. 
Staining the Bacillus of Tuberculosis.— Since the tu- 
bercle bacillus does not take the ordinary stains readily, a very 
large number of methods have been proposed for staining it, 
all of which depend upon the principle that, after adding 
to solutions of aniline dyes certain substances, like aniline- 
water, carbohc acid, or solutions of ammonia or soda, the 
bacillus tuberculosis is stained with great intensity, and gives 
up its stain with difficulty. Solutions of adds will remove the 
stain from all parts of the preparation excepting from the tubercle 
bacilli, which retain the dye, once having acquired it. The rest 
of the preparation may now be given a different color-— con- 
trast-stain. 

Bacilh that resist dccolorization by acids are called acid-prooj 
or acid-fast. The most important are tubercle and leprosy 
bacilli. There are various other species, however, most of 
which are less resistant to acids and alcohol than tubercle bacilli. 
They are discussed in the article on the bacillus tuberculosis in 
Part IV. 

Occasionally spores of other bacteria, micrococci and homy 
epithelial cells are imperfectly decolorized, but their fomi^ dis- 
tinguish them from tubercle bacilli. Minute crystalline needles 
which have a shape like that of bacilli are often encountered 
in sputum, but their nature will be recognized after a httle 
practice. 

The stain for tubercle bacilli is most frequently used for 
specimens of sputum from cases of suspected pulmonary 
tuberculosis; it may be applied to other fluids and secretions 
equally well. It is not reliable, however, when applied to 
milk, as the oil present in milk interferes with its operation, 
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and milk and its products quite often contain other acid-proof 
bacilli. The smegma of the external genitals also frequently 
contains acid-proof bacilli that are not tubercle bacilli. On 
this account all fluids and discharges from the genito-urinary 
tract need to be examined with particular care not to confuse 
tubercle bacilli with smegma bacilli. (See smegma bacilH in 
Part II., Chapter IV.) 

Patients should be given minute instructions concerning 
the collection of sputum. The bottle used should be new, w-ide- 
mouthed, clean, and kept tightly stoppered with a clean cork. 
The patient should be cautioned against allowing the expectora- 
tion to get on the outside of the bottle. Probably whatever risk 
is incurred by those who examine sputum comes chiefly from 
the outside of the bottle having been soiled with sputum con- 
taining tubercle bacilU, Often little white particles may be 
seen floating in the mucous portions of the sputum. These 
particles should be selected for the investigation, and may be 
spread in a thin film on the cover-glass with the platinum wire, 
which is sterilized in the flame before and after using. The 
selection of the little white particles will be faciUtated if the 
sputum be poured into a clean glass dish, which may be placed 
on a black surface. A form of porcelain dish is furnished by 
dealers, the bottom of which is black, and which is convenient, 
for these manipulations. The smears must be made thin, or the 
subsequent decolorization, after staining, will not be uniform. 
It b hardly necessary to observe that the operator must be 
scrupulously careful not to contaminate the material under 
examination with any kind of extraneous matter. The cover- 
glasses and shdes which are used should be new, and should 
have been cleaned with bichromate of potassium and sulphuric 
acid (see page 25), 

When the work is completed, the bo I lie containing the 
sputum should be sterilized by steam or boiling. 

Many different methods for staining the tubercle bacillus 
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(fc^ve Jjeen proposed. In most of those now in use the following 
^AuiUm (Ziehrs carbol-fuchsin) is employed — 

Fu< hnin i gram. 

llariHtlk lu id, pure 5 c.c. 

All ttiuA lo c.c. 

liiaillrd wtttfr loo c.c. 

'tUf riu*th<Ml given below is the one recommended. 

i4tthod for staining the tubercle bacillus: 

<4) The cover-glass prcparation is made, dried, and fixed by 
\m^iu)i^ through the flame tha*e times (see pages 26 and 27). 

^h) The cover-glass, held in forceps or in a watch-crystal, 
iU Ui\fftu\ with carbol-fuchsin and heated till the stain begins 
Uf %iytt off va|K)r. The stain is allowed to act for five minutes. 

(cf Wa}»h in water. 

U) Waiih in alcohol containing 3 per cent, of hydrochloric 
^ U\ tmi: minute, or longer if necessar)- to remove the red color. 

(^) Wanh in water. 

(f) Slain with methylene-blue solution (see page 29) thirty 

(yj Wanh in water. 

(h) Kxiintine in water directly, or after drying and mounting 
in (!arm'la balsam. Tubercle bacilli take a brilliant red color; 
ollu*r biu teria and the nuclei of cells are stained blue. 

GabbdCs Method, -This method is very popular and widely 
ased on account of its convenience. It is not as reliable as the 
one just given. 

Gabbett's solution: 

Methy lene-blue i to 2 grains. 

25 per cent, watery solution of sulphuric acid 100 c.c. 

{a) The cover-glass preparation is to be made, dried and 
fixed by passing through the flame three times. 

{b) The carbol-fuchsin stain is applied from two to five minutes 
to the cover-glass, held in forceps or in a watch-crystal; it need 
not be warmed. 
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(c) Wash in water. 

(d) Gabbett's solution is appKed for one minute. 

(e) Wash in water. The preparation should have a blue 
color. It may be examined in water directly or after drjing and 
mounting in Canada balsam, 

Gabbett's method has the advantage of decolorizing the 
preparation and staining the background with methylene-blue 
at the same time. Tubercle baciUi are colored a brilliant red; 
most other bacteria and the nuclei of cells are colored blue. 
The acid-proof bacilli mentioned on page 32 also retain the red 
stain in most cases, and might be confused with tubercle bacilli. 

Of the numerous methods of staining tubercle baciUi, only 
a few others can be mentioned. Aniline-water fuchsin, aniline- 
water gentian-violet, or carbol-fuchsin may be used. The 
intensity of the stain must then be increased by warming 
the preparation till it steams or boik, then allowing the warm 
stain to act on the specimens for from three to five minutes; 
the preparation may also be left in the cold stain over night. 
Decolorization may be effected with a 25 per cent, solution of 
sulphuric acid used till the red color disappears, or a 30 per 
cent, solution of nitric acid, which operates very rapidly. If 
the red color persists after washing in water, dip in the acid 
again. After either acid the preparation is to be washed in 
alcohol until the last trace of the stain has been removed. An 
excellent decolorizing agent is a 3 per cent, solution of hydro- 
chloric acid in alcohol, used for about a minute. With any of 
these acid solutions the decolorization can be accomplished 
more perfectly than with Gabbett's solution, where the operation 
of the decolorizing agent is masked. The contrast-stain may 
be omitted entirely if it is desired. A suitable contrast-stain 
after fuchsin staining is a solution of methylene-blue; after 
gentian -violet staining, Bismarck brown, 

Those who have had experience in staining tubercle bacilli 
soon discover thai the bacilli exhibit some differences in their 
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resisting power to strong acids. One encounters occasionally 
bacilli that are perfectly stained side by side with others that are 
more or less completely decolorized. These facts show the 
necessity of practice with any method, and of exercising caution 
and judgment in making a diagnosis where the number of 
bacilli happens to be scanty. If tubercle bacilli are not found 
in the first preparation, other preparations should be made. 
Sometimes a large number of cover-glasses must be examined. 

Various expedients have been devised to concentrate tubercle 
baciUi when only a small number may be present in a sample 
of sputum. In Biedert's method about 15 ex. of sputum are 
mixed with 5 c.c. of distilled water, 4 to 8 drops of sodium 
hydrate solution are added, and the mixture is boiled. After 
boiling, add about 15 c.c, of distilled water. The mixture may 
be set aside in a conical glass for from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours when the sediment may be collected, smeared on a cover- 
glass and stained for tubercle baciUi; or the sediment may be 
precipitated rapidly by the use of the centrifuge. The sediment 
will be found to have little adhesive power, and will not stick 
well to the cover-glass. It is convenient to save some of the 
original sputum and mix it with the sediment for this purpose. 

Staining Bacteria in Tissues. — Pieces of organs about 
I cm. in thickness may be taken. Alcohol is the best agent 
for preserving them. The fixation will be completed in a few 
days. It is best to change the alcohol. The amount of the 
alcohol must be twenty times the bulk of the tissue to be pre- 
served. 

Ten parts of the standard 40 per cent, solution of formalde- 
hyde, with 90 parts water make a good mixture for fixation ; after 
twenty-four hours change to alcohol. 

Imbedding in Collodion or Celloidin. — From alcohol the 
pieces of tissue are placed in equal parts of alcohol and ether, 
twenty-four hours; thin collodion (ij per cent.), twenty-four 
hours; thick collodion of a syrupy consistency (6 per cent.), 
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twenty-four hours. The specimen is laid upon a block of wood 
or, better, the compressed vegetable fibre called vulcanite, and 
surrounded by thick collodion, and then placed in 70 per cent, 
alcohol. The collodion makes a firm mass, surrounding and 
permeating the tissue, and permits very thin sections to be cut. 
The soluble cotton sold by dealers in photographers' supphes 
serves as well as the expensive preparation known as celloidin- 
To make collodion, dissolve it in equal parts of alcohol and 
ether. Soluble cotton is also called pyroxyhn, and is a kind of 
gun-cotton. 

Imbedding in Paraffin. — (a) Pieces of tissue 2 to 3 mm. 
thick which have already been fixed in alcohol or formaldehyde 
are to be placed in absolute alcohol for twenty-four hours. 

(b) In pure xylol one to three hours. 

(c) In a saturated solution of paraffin in xylol one to three 
hours. 

(d) In melted paraffin having a melting-point of 50° C, 
which requires the use of a water-bath or oven, one to three 
hours. The xylol must be entirely driven off, and the tissue 
thoroughly infiltrated. 

(e) Change to fresh paraffin for one hour. 

(/) Finally, place the tissue in a small dish or paper box 
and pour the melted paraflin about it. Harden as quickly as 
possible with running water. It is important to fbc the piece of 
tissue in a suitable position, if the position is of importance, 
before pouring in the melted paraffin. 

Sections of exquisite thinness may now be cut. The knife 
need not be wet. Paraffin imbedding is especially desirable 
when serial sections are to be made. 

In order to mount the sections, proceed as follows: 

(a) Place the sections on water in a porcelain capsule. 
Warm slightly, when the sections will flatten nicely. Smear 
the surface of a slide with a very thin layer of Mayer's glycerin- 
albumen mixture. Dip the slide under the sections; lift them; 
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and then drain off the water, leaving the sections in their proper 
positions. Let them dry for some houre in the incubator, and 
they will be firmly fastened to the slide, 

(6) Dissolve out the paraffin in one of the numerous solvents 
(xylol, a few minutes). 

(c) At this point the x\Iol should be washed off with absolute 
alcohol, and 

(rf) The section should be stained. 
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(e) Dehydrate in absolute alcohol. 
(/) Clear in xylol. 
(g) Moimt in balsam. 
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e thoroughly mixed, and then 1 

Section Cutting.— Cutting is best done with an instrument J 



1 of white of egg and glycerin a 
a lilLle gum-camphor to preserve 
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called a miciotome. The tissues may he imbedded in collodion 
or paraffin; or when they have been hardened with formalde- 
hyde they may be cut after freezing. Bacteria stain admirably 
in such frozen sections. For routine work collodion imbedding 
will be found as convenient a process as any. Paraffin im- 
bedding gives the thinnest sections. 

A microtome consists of a heavy, sliding knife-carrier, which 
moves with great precision on a level, and of a device for elevat- 
ing the object which is to be cut any desired distance after each 
excursion of the knife. • The thickness of the section will be the 
distance which the object is elevated. The knife is kept wet 
with alcohol during the cutting of collodion sections, otherwise 
it is left dry. The microtome is usually provided with a special 
form of knife. A razor will serve nearly as well, after having 
had the lower side ground flat. If a razor is used, a special 
form of razor-holder must be attached to the microtome to 
receive the razor. Above all, it is necessary that the knives 
should be kept in good condition. Only occasionally will they 
need honing, using a fine water-stone or Belgian hone. Prefer- 
ably the knife should not be honed directly on the stone itself 
but on a piece of clean plate glass, on which the stone is first 
rubbed with water. By this means the entire cutting edge is 
sharpened in one plane. The movement in honing should be 
from heel to toe, and toward the cutting edge, always placing 
the back of the knife next the hone when turning. The knife 
should be stropped frequently. The leather of the strop should 
be glued to a strip of wood to make a flat surface. The move- 
ment in stropping should be from toe to heel. Sections should 
be cut to a thickness of not more than 25 //. Thinner sections 
(5 to 10 /i) are to be desired. 

Staining of Sections. — ^A watery solution of one of the 
aniline dyes is used — fuchsin, gentian -violet or mcthylene-blue 
— ^made by adding a few drops of the alcoholic solution to a dish 
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filled with water. Loffler's solution of methylene-blue serves 
very well. 

By this process most bacteria are stained; also the nuclei 
of cells; frequently, also, certain granules contained within 
some cells (Geiman, MaslzeUen), which may easily be mistaken 
for bacteria by the inexperienced (basophilic granules). 

(a) Place the section in the staining solution from two to 
five minutes. 

{b) Wash in water. 

(c) Place in a watery solution of acetic acid, i per cent., for 
one minute. 

{d) Alcohol, one to two minutes; change to absolute alcohol. 
Touch the sections to blotting-paper to remove the superfluous 
alcohol. 

(e) Xylol until clear; xylol is to be preferred to other clearing 
agents, fike oil of cloves, most of which slowly remove aniline 
colors. It has the disadvantage of not clearing when t!ie slightest 
trace of water is present; dehydration in alcohol must, there- 
fore, be complete. The section should be removed from the 
xj'lol as soon as it is cleared; otherwise wrinkling occurs. 

(/) The section b placed upon a glass shde; a drop of Canada 
balsam is placed upon it and then a cover-glass. The Canada 
balsam should be dissolved in xylol. 

The section is to be manipulated with straight or bent needles. 
The removal from x>'lol to the glass slide is managed best with 
a spatula or section-lifter. 

The above statements apply to frozen sections or to sections 
imbedded in celloidin. Parafiin sections are preferably at- 
tached to the slide with glycerin-albumen. The different steps 
in the process follow in the same order. The stain may be 
poured on the slide, or the slide may be placed in a large dish 
f iill of staining fluid. (See page 37.) Celloidin sections may 
also be stained on the slide. If the section be well spread and 
flattened thoroughly with blotting-paper, it will usually adhere 
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to the slide, and is less litdy to wriakle. It must not be aUowed 
to dry. 

Gram's method may be applied to the staining of sections 
of tissues as well as to smears upon cover-masses. 

(a) Place the section in aniline-water gentian-nolet, i 
five minutes. See the preceding paragraph for the manner of 
handling sections. 

(6) Rinse briefly in water. 

(c) Iodine solution (see page 30), one and one-half minutes. 

(d) Alcohol, until decolorized to a faint blue-gray. 

(e) Xylol. 

(/) Mount on a slide in balsam. 

Weigert's Modification of Gram's Method, or Weigert's 
Stain for Fibrin. — (a) Place the section in aniline-water 
gentian -violet solution, five minutes or more. See page 40 for 
the manner of handling sections. 

(6) Wash briefly in water. 

(c) After placing the section upon a slide, and having straight- 
ened it carefully, absorb the water with blotting-paper. 

(rf) Iodine solution (see page 30), one to two minutes. 

(e) Absorb the iodine solution with blotting-paper, 

(/) Add aniline oil, removing it from time to time with blot- 
ting-paper, and adding fresh aniline oil until the color ceases to 
come away. (Aniline oil serves in this connection both to 
decolorize and to dehydrate. It absorbs the water rapidly and 
efficiently. However, on account of its decolorizmg tendency, 
it must be removed before the specimens can be mounted 
permanently.) 

(g) Add xj'lol; remove it with blotting-paper; and add fresh 
xylol several times, in order to extract the last trace of aniline 
oil. 

(A) Mount in Canada babam. 

This method is more convenient for the staining of sections 
than the Gram method. The results, however, are essentially 
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the same as far as the bacteria are concerned: fibrin and hvaline 
material are stained blue, bacteria violet. It is often impossible 
to decolorize the nuclei completely without decolorizing the 
bacteria also. The parts of the nuclei which remain stained 
often present pictures that resemble bacteria, and which may 
lead to error if not recognized. Basophilic granules also retain 
the stain, as do the homy cells of the epidermis. These re- 
marks apply also to Gramas method, except as regards fibrin. 
Very beautiful preparations can be obtained according to this 
or the Gram method when the sections have previously been 
stained in carmine; the nuclei will then be colored red, bacteria 
violet. 
Tubercle bacilli mav be stained in sections as follows : 
(a) Use carbol-fuchsin, or aniline-water gentian-violet for 
one-half to two hours with ver\- gentle warming, or over night 
without warming. See page 40 for the manner of handling 
sections. 

(5) Wash in water. 

(c) Decolorize with some one of the decolorizing agents 
mentioned in connection with the staining of tubercle bacilli 
in cover-glass preparations, preferably 3 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid alcohol. Decolorization must be continued until the red 
color has disappeared, which requires one-half to several 
minutes. 

(d) Wash in alcohol. 

(e) Wash in water. 

(/) Use hematoxj-lin as a contrast-stain for fuchsin prepara- 
tions, and carmine for gentian- violet preparations. In the latter 
case it is better to stain with carmine before stainins: the bacilli. 
The carmine is not affected by the subsequent treatment. 

(g) Wash in water. 

(h) Alcohol. 

(i) Xylol. 

(;')^Balsam. 
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Nuclear stainSi which may be used as contrast-stains for 
sections : 

Delafield's Hematoxylin. 

Hematoxylin crystals 4 grams. 

Alcohol 25 c.c. 

Ammonia alum 50 grams. 

Water 400 c.c. 

Glycerin 100 c.c. 

Methyl-alcohol 100 c.c. 

Dissolve the hematoxylin in the alcohol, and the ammonia 
alum in the water. Mix the two solutions. Let the mixture 
stand four or five days imcovered; it should have become a deep 
purple. Filter and add the glycerin and the methyl-alcohol. 
After it has become dark enough, filter again. Keep it a 
month or longer before using; the solution improves with age. 
At the time of using, filter and dilute with water as desired. 

LiTHTUM-CARMINE (OrTH). 

Carmine 2.5 grams. 

Saturated watery solution of lithium carbonate loo.o c.c. 

Add a few crystals of thymol. The carmine dissolves readily 
in the lithium carbonate solution. Filter the stain at the time 
of using. Sections are to be left in the stain five to twenty 
minutes. 

Sections stained in carmine are placed directly in acid alcohol 
(i part hydrochloric acid, 100 parts 70 per cent, alcohol) for 
five to ten minutes. They acquire a brilliant scarlet color. 
When used as a contrast-stain for tissues containing bacteria, 
it is best to use it before staining the bacteria, which might be 
decolorized by the acid alcohol. 

Staining of Blood-films. — The method of Wright is the 
one recommended. It is applicable to bacteria and to the 
parasite of malaria, and is useful as a general stain for blood. 
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Films of blood are prepared as directed in Chapter VII., Part 
I., and are allowed to dry. 

(a) The stain is poured over the surface of the preparation 
till it covers it. This serves to fix the film of blood. It is 
allowed to remain for one minute. 

(b) Add distilled water, drop by drop, till a reddish tint 
appjcars at the edges and a metallic scum forms on the surface. 
Alxmt six drops are needed for a three-fourths inch cover-glass. 
The real staining of the preparation now takes place, and 
requires two or three minutes. 

(c) Wash in distilled water till the thin parts of the prepara- 
tion have a yellowish or pinkish tint, which requires one to three 
minutes. 

(d) Dry with blotting-paper and mount in Canada balsam. 
Bacteria, malarial parasites, and cell-nuclei are stained 

blue, rwl blocxl-corpuscles are orange-pink, while the specific 
granules of the leucocytes (neutrophiUc, etc.) appear in various 
tints from red to dark blue. The chromatin of the malarial 
parasite takes a lilac to red color. The blood-plates have a 
bluish or purj^lish color and must not be confused with malarial 
parasites. 

^thc %f;ijriirif( fluid in prepared as follows: To loo c.c. of a i per cent. 
V7h*fi/»T» ffl Valium 1/i/arUmate in water add i gram of methylene-blue. Place 
Ut ihf. ^t*'ttm Mfrtili/A'r at loo^ C. for one hour. When cool add one-tenth per 
ftitt, wfnU^y ^ifAuiUm of tuftsin (Grtibler, yellowish, soluble in water) until 
tU^ tftii^i^ff Uf^ri Jift hUic (oloTf becomes purple, and a metallic scum forms 
f/ti ihf. ?i*it(mf^, AUfiii 500 r.c. of the eosin solution are needed. Collect 
f^MT |/fVfy i^Mfti*". *m » filtrf ; IH it dry; make a saturated solution of the pre- 
t\\t\Ut.U'. Ut ttiPihyS H\t *A%ft\', filter. To the quantity obtained add one-fourth 
an tnm U UiHUy\n\uMtAf m> that the solution may not be completely saturated. 
'i\m \mt\ttK>f. iff iUtt u\t(f\t*. prtKcdurcs is to modify the methylene-blue so that 
oth^-f ttaltiltiti^ rlrtfirtiifi urn dirvdopcd in it (polychromism). The modified 
methyK'fiir blu<r w/lulion In then combined with eosin. For full details see 
Wright. Journal o/ MedUal Heiearch. Vol. VII. 1902. 

Staining of Spores.- The method is appUcable to cover- 
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glass preparations which may be prepared in the usual way 
from material supposed to contain spores. 

(a) After drying the smear on the cover-glass, and fixation 
with heat by passing through the flame three times, use as a stain 
an ihne- water fuchsin. 

(6) Heat until the preparation begins to boil; remove for a 
minute; heat again, and again remove; repeat this process six 
times. 

(c) Wash in a weak solution of acetic or hydrochloric acid 
for a few seconds to a minute. Some spores are ([uickly de- 
colorized by I per cent, acetic acid; others may keep the stain 
when subjected to 3 per cent, hydrochloric acid alcohol for a 
minute. 

(d) Wash in water. 

(c) Stain with watery solution of methylene-bhie half a 
minute. 

(f) Wash. 

(g) Dry. 
(h) Balsam. 

The spores are intensely stained by the fuchsin. The stain 
is removed from everything except the spores by the acid. 
The methylene -blue solution stains the bodies of the bacteria, 
the spores remaining brilliant red. There are various other 
methods for staining spores, but this procedure gives good 
results. The principle is the same as in staining the tubercle 
bacilluSj except that more pains are needed to impregnate spores 
with the dye. 

Staining of Capsules. — ^The capsules which many bacteria 
possess appear to be made of gelatinous substance, which is 
difficult to stain. 

Method oj Welch. — (a) Cover-glass preparations are made 
in the usual manner. Pour glacial acetic acid over the film. 

(b) After a few seconds, replace with aniline-water gentian- 
violet, without washing in water. Change the stain several 
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all the acetic acid. Allow it to act three or four 



times to n 
minutes. 

(c) Wash and examine in salt solution, 0.8 to 2.0 per cent. 

Bacteria are deeply stained, while their capsules are pale j 
violet. This method has been recommended for staining the 
capsule of the pneuraococcus. 

Methods of Hiss. — i. (a) Cover-glass preparations are made ( 
in the usual manner, and fixed in the flame. 

(b) Stain for a few seconds in a half -saturated watery solution 1 
of gentian -violet. 

(c) Wash in solution of potassium carbonate in water. 

(d) Mount and study in the same. 
2. (fl) Cover-glass preparations are made and fixed in the 'i 

ordinary way. 

(6) Use the following stain, heated till it steams: 



(c) Wash in 20 per cent, solution of cupric sulphate. 

(d) Dry and mount in Canada balsam. 
The methods of Hiss are recommended to be used for bacteria 

that have been cultivated on media containing blood-serum. 
They have shown that many streptococci have capsules. The 
writer has had good success from the latter method, with 
preparations of the pneumococcus from animal tissues. 

Staining of Flagella.— Flagella are among the most difficult 
of all objects to stain. The best-known method is that of 
Loffler. It b important to use young cultures, preferably on 



(a) A small portion of the culture is mixed on a cover-glass 
with a drop of water. The preparations must be exceedingly \ 
thin. The mixing must be done with care in order not to break i 
off the delicate flagella. The cover-glass must be perfectly | 
clean (see page 25). 
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(6) After drying, fixation b effected by passing through the 
flame three times. 

(c) The essential point in this method is the ijse of a mordant 
as follows: 

Tannic acid, 20 per cent, solulioa 10 c.c. 

Saturated solution of ferrous sulphate 5 c.c. 

Saturaled alcoholic solution of fuchsin i c.c. 

This solution is filtered and a few drops are placed on the 
cover-glass, or the cover-glass is placed, face down, in a dish 
containing the stain; it is then left for one to five minutes, 
wanning shghtly. 

(d) Wash in water. 

(e) Stam with aniline-water fuchsin, or carbol-fuchsin, 
(/} Wash in water. 

(g) Dry. 

(k) Mount in Canada balsam. 

(According to LoEBer, certain bacteria require the addition 
of an acid solution, and certain others an alkaline solution, but 
many observers consider this unnecessary.) 

Another and very valuable method is that of Van Ermengem. 

(a) Maice and fix cover-glass preparations as in the preceding 
method. 

(6) Use the following mordant for one-half hour at room- 
temperature or for five minutes at 50"* to 60° C. 

Osttiicacid. 2 percent, solution i 

Tannic add, lo to 25 per cent, solution j 

(c) Wash carefully hi distilled water and then in alcohol, 

(d) Place for a few seconds in a 0.25 to 0.50 per cent, solution 
of nitrate of silver — "the sensitizing bath." 

(e) Without washing transfer to the "reducing and reinforcing 
bath": 

Gallic add - 5 grams. 

Tannic add 3 grams. 

Fused potassium acetate , la grams. 

Distilled water 35° c.c. 
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(/) After a few seconds, replace the preparation in the nitrate 
of silver solution, in which it is kept constantly moving, till the 
solution begins to acquire a brown or black color. 

Some recommend leaving the preparation in the nitrate of 
silver solution for two minutes in the first place, and in the 
reducing bath for two minutes, without using the nitrate of 
silver solution a second time. 

(g) Finally wash in distilled water, dry, mount in Canada 
balsam. It is difficult to avoid the formation of precipitates; 
otherwise the results of this method are usually good. 
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CHAPTER II. 
STERttlZATION. 

By sterilization is meant the killing of all microorganisms 
found on or in any body or substance. It is possible to sterilize 
objects by the use of bichloride of mercury {corrosive sublimate), 
carbolic acid and other chemical agents, but their value in 
practice is often overrated. Sterilization is usually accom- 
plished by heat. The most effective sterilization is that done 
by steam and by boiling; they are not, however, suitable for 
all kinds of material. 

The naked flame of the Bunsen burner or the alcohol lamp 
is used largely for the sterilization of small articles. It is 
evident that no more efHcient way of sterilization could be de- 
vised than by burning objects, or subjecting them to a red heat. 
The uses of this method will at once suggest themselves; for 
instance, surgical dressmgs that have become soiled with dis- 
charges and similar materials can. be most easily disposed of by 
simply burning them up. In laboratory work the flame is con- 
stantly employed for the sterilization of the platinum wire, 
forceps, pipettes and cover-glasses; occasionally test-tubes are 
sterilized in this manner. 

Hot-air Sterilization. — Hot air, at a temperature of 150° 
C, or higher, maintained for an hour, is very valuable for some 
materials, although less effective than steam. It has been found 
that the spores of certain bacteria are not killed even by expo- 
sure to this temperature, but it is sufficient for ordinary con- 
ditions. Hot-air sterilization is employed for glassware such as 
Petri dishes, flasks and test-tubes. Flasks and test-tubes are 
generally plugged with raw cotton. The healing should not be 
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allowed to go to the extent of scorcliing the cotton; but a faint 
light browning of the outside is permissible, and is a guarantee 
that the sterilization is effectual. Glassware should be placed 
within the steriBzer when it is cold, and after heating should be 
allowed to cool gradually in order to avoid breaking. Hot-air 
sterilization is never used for culture-media. 
The apparatus used for hot-air sterilization consists of a box * 




made of sheet-iron, the walls being double, with an air-space 
between them. On one side is a door. There are openings 
at the top to secure the circulation of air in the air-chamber, 
A thermometer passes from the top into the interior of the 
sterilizer so that one may read off the temperature that is being 
attained. The sterilizer should be placed so that there will be 
no danger of its setting fire to inflammable articles, as the heat 
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may occasionally become very intense- It is well, if possible, 
to have it fastened to a brick wall. 

Boiling. — Boiling is an efficient method of sterihzation. 
It is often used for instruments. In laboratorj' work steam 
is generally substituted for it. 

Steam Sterilization. — Steam sterilization is the most 
generally used of all forms of sterilization and is the most 
effective. It is employed for perishable bodies which would be 
injured by dry air sterilization or by chemical germicides; for 
example, it is used for surgical instruments and for culture- 
media; in laboratory work, especially for culture-media, It 
has been found that there are some forms of bacteria which, 
in the resting or spore stage, can resist even the action of steam 
for several hours. Such prolonged exposure to steam would 
be very injurious to culture-media, which are more or less un- 
stable organic substances. What b called jraciional, inter- 
mittent or discontinuous sterilization is used for such materials. 
By that plan the medium is sterilized with steam for fifteen 
minutes on each of three consecutive days. The object of inter- 
mittent sterilization as explained by Tyndall, who proposed it, 
is this : The culture-medium may be supposed to contain fully 
developed bacteria, and also bacteria in the spore or resting 
stage. The first sterihzation of fifteen minutes will probably be 
sufficient to destroy all the fully developed bacteria; during the 
twenty-four hours between the first and second sterilization all 
of the spores which have survived the first sterilization may be 
expected to have become fully developed into bacteria which 
can be destroyed by the second sterilization; the third steril- 
ization is directed against any spore forms which may possibly 
have siUTaved the second sterilization. 

Although the spore forms which are so extremely resistant 
are non-pathogenic, as for example spores of the hay bacillus 
and of the potato bacillus, they nevertheless are capable of 
ruining the culture-media with which one works. 
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It has been shown by Theobald Smith that the discontinuous 
method cannot be relied upon to sterilize fluids in shallow layers 
that are freely exposed to the air. For if the spores of anaero- 
bic bacteria happen to be present in such fluids, they wiU not 
develop into the adult form between the applications of heat, 
under aerobic conditions. 



Fig 12. — Diagram 




Arnold Steau Sterilizes. 



The form of sterilizer most widely used in the United States 
is that which is known as the Arnold Steam Sterilizer. 

The Arnold sterilizer consbts of a cyUnder of tin or copper 
with a cover, which is enclosed in a movable, cylindrical outer 
cover or hood. The inner cylinder has an opening in the 
bottom through which steam may enter, the steam coming from 
a small chamber underneath with a copper bottom to which 
the flame is applied. The pecuUarity of this form of sterilizer 
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consists in the fact that the steam which escapes from the ster- 
ilizing chamber condenses beneath the outer cover or hood 
and falls back upon the pan over the chamber in which 
the steam is generated. The bottom of this pan is perforated 
with three small holes which allow the water of condensation to 
return mto the chamber where the steam is generated. The 
sterilizer therefore tJ a certim extent supplies itself with 



_,^ 




water, although not by any means perfectly. It is, however, less 
likely to boil dry than other forms of sterilizers, and it has the 
advantage of being reasonably cheap and quite effective. The 
space enclosed by the hood also serves as a steam-Jacket and 
helps to overcome fluctuations in temperature. A great im- 
provement upon the ordinarj' Arnold sterilizer is the modifica- 
tion of it devised by the Massachusetts Board of Health. 

In the use of this, or any form of steam sterilizer, the time is 
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noted from the period when boiling is brisk and it is evident 
that the sterilizing chamber is filled with hot steam; or, what 
is better, when the thermometer registers loo" C, if the ster- 
ilizer be provided with a tliermometer. With a large Arnold 
sterilizer a temperature of ioo° C. may not be reached until it 
has been heated with a rose-burner for twenty to thirty-five 
minutes- When bulky articles or large amounts of material 




Fig. 14.— K,ot:a's Sieau Sikru.izer.. " 

are to be sterilized allowance must be made for the time 
necessary to bring the temperature in the middle of the mass 
to 100° C, 

The sterihzer invented by Koch is still largely in use. It is 
a tall, cylindrical, tin vessel covered with asbestos or felt. The 
lower portion is filled with water; on the side is a water-gauge 
indicating the height of the water, in order that one may ob- 
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serve when there is danger of the sterilizer twiling dry. Over 
the top there is a tight-fittmg cover. The steam is generated 
by a Bunsen burner standing underneath. A perforated shelf 
placed some distance above the surface of the water is for the 
reception of the tubes and flasks that are to be sterilized. 

The sten!isiiu>H of blaad-serum sometimes has to be perfotmed in a speciaUy 
devised sterilizer, when 3. clear, fluid mediimi is desired. In thi^ case the 
serum is heated for an hour on each of six consecutive days M a temperature 
of onlj 58° C. To obtain a transparent but solid medium the serum is kepi 
at a temperature of 75° C. for an hour on each of four consecutive days. The 
process must be conducted carefully to avoid clouding of the serum. 

Pasteurization. — The name pasteurization has been ap- 
plied to the partial sterilization of substatices at a compara- 
tively low temperature. It is employed particularly for milk. 
The temperature used (70° to 75° C. for 20 to 30 minutes) is 
sufficient to destroy all ordinary pathogenic bacteria; for 
example, the bacilli of tuberculosis and t)-phoid fever. Further- 
more, the great majority of the saprophytic bacteria are de- 
stroyed, and milk which has been pasteurized will remain un- 
changed for several days, if kept cool. Its application is 
principally in the feeding of infants when ordinary milk has 
been found to produce undesirable results. Freeman* has 
invented a pail of special form for the pasteurization of milk in 
bottles. Thiis pail is filled with hot water and the bottles are 
placed in it; it has been found to keep up a temperature of about 

75° c. 

The Autoclave. — The autoclave is an apparatus designed for 
sterilization by steam under pressure. It was invented in France, 
but is now used extensively in all parts of the world. Steam 
generated at the ordinary atmospheric pressure is much less 
destructive to bacteria, and especially to their spores, than 
steam in the autoclave at a pressure of an additional one-half 
to one atmosphere; the steam then reaches a temperature of 

♦ Medical Record. July : 
by James T. Dougherty, 411 
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(ilmut iij" to iJo" C. Under Uiesc conditions cullure-media 
miiy !«• sullii icnlly sterilized in the autoclave in fifteen minutes, 
Hiitl A\ A »innle sttrilizfttion. The autoclave consists of a. metal 
lyllmlrr with n nidvablc top, which is fastened down tightly 
iluillijl nU'i'lliaatioii, It is furnished with a thermometer, a 
(iiv**!!!^- KitliK^i i"tl ft safcly-valve which allows the steam to 
vniitpr 11 li'u liijjli II |>roti*urf is attiiinevi. Heat is furnished by 
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steam upon the removal of the pressure which may blow the 
media out of their tubes and fiasks. The apparatus must, 
therefore, be kept closed until the gauge shows that the atmos- 
pheric pressure is as great as the pressure within, or, what b 
equivalent, until the temperature has fallen to loo" C. Gelatin, 
especially, may be damaged by sterilization with the autoclave, 
if it be heated too long or to too high a temperature. Media 
containing sugar should not be sterilized 
in the autoclave (see page 62). 

Sterilization by Filtration.— Ordi- 
nary filters are useless for this purpose, 
but the tubes or bougies of imglazed por- 
celain devised by Pasteur and Chamber- 
land are effective when properly employed . 
They are made in several different 
grades of porosity. In the Berkefeld filter 
bougies made of infusorial earth are used, 
and the pores in this are larger than those 
of the Pasteur filter. The coarser of 
these filters permit the passage of very 
small bacteria. Bacteria of average size, 
like bacillus coli communis, may grow 
through the pores in the walls of both the 
Berkefeld and Pasteur filters if suffi- 
cient nutrient material is present to ^^°- 'filter!'*^*^° 
permit of their multiplication.* 

Filters of these kinds are widely used for water, and will 
be spoken of in connection with the chapter on water. Simi- 
lar tubes arc employed for the filtration of certain organic 
nutrient media whose ingredients would be damaged by steril- 
ization with heat, chiefly extracts of organs, such as the thymus 
gland. The soluble "toxins" of bacteria may be obtained 
by filtration of fluid-cultures through such tubes, which remove 
•Wherry. Journal 0/ MedicaJ Jicsearck. Vol. VIII. 1903, 
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the bacteria (Fig. 16). These fluids usually filter ven- slowly, 
and filtration has to be assisted by some form of vacuum- 
pump; usually the filter-pump, which is used in connection 
with a stream of running water, is employed. Compressed air 
or carbonic acid may be used to assist in forcing fluids through 
the filter. The filter bougies, the flasks and all parts of the 
apparatus must, of course, be sterilized by heat before and after 
using. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CULTURE-MEDIA. 

Culture-media are substances in which bacteria are artifi- 
cially cultivated. The number of such substances is very large, 
different materials being suited to different purposes and to 
different kinds of bacteria. The most important ones are 
nutrient bouillon or beef-tea, nutrient gelatin, and nutrient 
agar-agar. The two last have a jelly-like consistency, owing to 
the addition of a gelatinizing substance, but otherwise are of 
the same composition as bouillon. 

Ifutrient Bouillon. 

Beef-eitract (such as Licbig's) 3 grams. 

Peptone, pure (Witte'a)* 10 grams. 

Sodium chloride tcommon salt) - 5 grams. 

Water 1 liter. 

The solid ingredients are dissolved in water, and the mixture 
is boiled for a few minutes. It b made neutral or very faintly 
alkaline by the addition of a solution of sodium hydroxide, drop 
by drop, the reaction being tested at intervals with litmus-paper. 
As soon as the proper reaction is reached, it is filtered through 
filter-paper. The filter-paper should be folded and creased as is 
done by pharmacists; it is in the usual manner placed in a glass 
funnel, and should be moistened with water before usmg. 
After filtration the medium is to be placed in properly plugged 
tubes or flasks, and is to be sterilized once in the autoclave, or 

* Commercial " peptones " are mixtures of albumoae and a small amount 
of peptone. 
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in the steam sterilizer for fifteen minutes or longer on each of I 
three consecutive days. When precipitates form, they are I 
usually caused by a too alkaline reaction. That may be cor- 
rected by the addition of a little weak hydrochloric acid, drop I 
by drop, testing frequently with htmus-paper. 

A more acturale way of obtaining the proper reaction is Schultz's method. ! 
Take of the bouillon lo c.c; add a few drops of phenolphtlialein* (alcoholic J 
solution, J per cent.); with a burette add, drop by drop, a solution of cai 
soda, 0.4 per cent., until a faint red color appears, which indicates the beginning I 
of the alkaline reaction. This procedure is followed with three samples. The ' 
amount of soda solution required in each case is noted and the average taken. 
If now, on the average, for each 10 c.c. of bouillon r c.c. of soda solution needs 
to be added, for looo c.c. of bouillon 100 c.c. of the soda solution must be 
added; only, instead of adding a v/eak soda solution, one-tenth as much is 
taken of a solution ten times as strong. 

Another method of making bouillon is to use, instead of beef- 
extract, 500 grams (one pound) of finely chopped, lean beef, 
which is placed in one liter of water and kept on ice for twenty- 
four hours. It is strained, thoroughly cooked to coagulate the 
albumen in it, filtered and a liter of fluid obtained, adding water 
if necessary. The peptone and salt are then added and the 
medium heated to dissolve them. It is then neutralized, filtered 
and sterilized. Although bouillon made with solid beef-extract 
is convenient and serviceable for most purposes, it is advisable 
to use meat when the bouillon is to be employed for the develop- 
ment of bacterial toxins. Meat should also be used in the 
preparation of either bouillon, gelatin or agar-agar when new 
species of bacteria are being studied for pubhcation. 

In both of these cases the reconunendations o[ the American Public Health 
Association should be followed,! 

* In neutralining an acid culture-medium it has been found that when the 
medium appears to be neutral or slightly alkaline to litmus, it may still be 
add if phenolphthalein be employed as an indicator. Fuller. Journal Amtrican 
Public Health Associaiion. 1S95. 

tSee the Report of lie Coromitlee of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation entitled Procedures Recommended for the Study of Bacteria. iSgS. 
Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. 
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These also advise that media be neutralized by lUralion. 

The following solutions are required: J per cent, phenolphthalein in go 
per cent, alcohol, normal* ( — ) and twentieth normal {—) solutions of sodium 
hydroxide and of hydrochloric acid. 

To s c-c. of bouillott in a porcelain evaporating dish add 45 c.c. of distilled 
water; boll three minutes; add i c.c. of phenolphthalein solution, and proceed 
with the tjtratioa while still hot. As the reaction will usually be found acid, 
add from a burette — sodium hydroxide solution, stirring constaotly, until 
a decided pink color develops in the entire solution. The color reaction indi- 
cates the more or less arbitrarily adopted neutral point. Repeat this procedure 
with three different portions of bouillon, and determine the average amount 
of - - sodium hydroxide required. It is now possible to calculate the amount 
of — sodium hydroxide needed to neutralize the whole quantity of bouillon. 
This should be added. The bouillon should then be boiled for ten minutes, 
and again titrated. It will usually be found acid. The deficiency should 
be corrected by adding the necessary amount of - — sodium hydroxide. It 
should be boiled again, and again titrated, and any deficiency made good. 

* A normal solution of any substance contains, in a liter, as many grams 
of the substance as there are units in its molecular weight, in case it contains 
a single atom of replaceable hydrogen. If it his two atoms of replaceable 
hydrogen the number of grams used equals the molecular weight divided by 
two; and so on. Thus the molecular weight of sodium hydroxide is 40, and 
its normal solution contains 40 grams of sodium hydroside in a liter. It is 
not expedient to prepare normal solutions of sodium hydroxide by weight. 
For convenience, crystallized oxalic acid is used as a starting point in making 
normal solutions. Its molecular weight, including a molecule of water of 
cryBtallization, is 116. As it is a dibasic acid (having two atoms of replaceable 
hydrogen), half of this weight, or 63 grama, per liter, is taken. Any acid 
Eolutioii will exactly neutralise an equal vohime of any — alkaline solution. 
To make sodium hydroxide solution, add about 41 grams of pure caustic 
soda to a liter of distilled water. Find the amount of this solution needed 
to exactly neutralize i c.c. of — solution of oxalic acid; this amount contains 
the quantity of sodium hydroxide which should be present in t c.c. of a norma! 
solution. It is now possible to calculate the amount of distilled water to be 
added in order that i c.c. of the sodium hydroxide solution may neutralize 
I c.c. of the -- solution of oxalic acid. With an - solution of sodium 
hydroxide as a standard, an — solution of hydrochloric acid may be prepared. 
Twentieth normal solutions have one-twentieth the strength of normal solutions. 
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It is rarely necessary to repeat the process, except to determine that the neutral I 
point has been reached. After neutralizing it is boiled thirty minutes 
filtered. Enough - hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroride is added to give i 
the degree of acidity or alkalinity desired. It is then sterilized. 

An add reaction may be denoted by + , an alkaline by — . The degree 
of acidity or alkalinity may be indicated by the amount of solution required 
to render the medium neutral to phenolphthalein, thus + 1.3 signifies that a 
medium is add, and requires 1.5 per cent, of — sodium hydriKdde to neu- 
tralize it. 

A reaction of + r.5 is recommended as the optimum. There is much dis- i 
agreement as to what reaction is most favorable for the growth of the majori^ , 
of species of bacteria. In any case the degree of reaction should be noted ' 
in descriptions. 

Bouillon may be modified by the addition to it of other 
substances, the most important of which are glycerine (6 per 
cent.), and sugars, — as dextrose,* saccharose or lactose (r per 
cent.). It is better to sterilize media containing sugars in the 
steam sterilizer by the fractional method than in the autoclavCj 
where decomposition of the sugars may occur. 

Dextrose-frei Bouillon. — Ordinary bouillon often contains some muscle- 
sugar, which is objectionable if fermentation tests with lactose or saccharose 
are to be made. Muscle sugar must also be removed from the beef-juice in 
preparing diphtheria for the producrion of antitoxine. To secure bouillon 
free of sugar, beef-infusion is prepared from meat, and is inoculated in the 
evening with a quantity of bacillus coli communis, and kept in the incubator. 
Early next morning it is boiled, filtered, peptone and salt added, and the bouillon 
is prepared as usual. t 

Nutrient Gelatin. 

Beef -extract 3 granis. 

Peptone — 10 grams. 

Sodium chloride 5 grams. 

Gelatin (best gold label) _ _ 100 grams. 

Water - 1 liter. 

Dissolve the ingredients in the water, stirring actively to 
prevent burning at the bottom. It is best to conduct the opera- 

* Dextrose is the principal ingredient of commerdiil grape-sugat or glucose 
and should be obtained in a pure condition. 

t See Theobald Smith. Journal oj Experimenlal Medicine. Vol, II., p. 346. 
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tions in granite or enamel-ware vesseb over a large Bunsen 
or rose-burner. Neutralize with sodium hydroxide solution 
(see page 59). Litmus-paper or titration may be used for 
testing. The reaction at the beginning will usually be found 
to be quite acid. Allow the mixture to cool until below 60" 
C, and add the whites of one or two eggs which have been 
beaten up with a little water; stir in thoroughly. Heat the 
mixture to the boiling-point; stir at the bottom to prevent 
burning and at the same time avoid as far as possible breaking 
the coagulum of egg-albumen which forms at the surface. Boil 
for ten minutes. Filter while hot. The filtration may be done 
through folded filter-paper which has been moistened. It is 
well to fasten a piece of coarse cheese-cloth over the top of the 
funnel to catch the large particles of coagulated albumen. Place 
in suitable tubes or flasks plugged with cotton, and sterilize 
once in the autoclave, or, preferably, in the steam sterilizer for 
fifteen minutes on each of three consecutive days. Gelatin is 
injured by too prolonged boiling and loses its solidifying quali- 
ties. The remariis on pages 60 to 62 with regard to the use 
of beef and the titration method for the preparation of bouillon 
apply equally to gelatin. 

Instead of filter-paper, some prefer to filter through several 
layers of absorbent cotton placed inside of the moistened glass 
funnel, the top of which is covered with coarse cheese-cloth. 
This expedient answers very well. 

If the product appears cloudy after it has been sterilized, 
it may be that the egg-albumen was incompletely coagulated 
in the first place or that the reaction has been made too alkaline. 
In any case it will be desirable to melt it and filter a second 
time, correcting the reaction with hydrochloric acid if necessary. 
It may be well to stir in another egg to entangle the opaque 
particles; then to boil a second time and filter. 

The medium is sometimes modified by adding to it other 
substances, as sugar, glycerin, etc. The solidifying properly 
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of tht.' golatin must be carefully guarded, and too much 
b to be avoided. Certain bacteria, it will be found, have the 
property of causing gelatin to become permanently liquid: 
this is called liqaf]action or peptonizaiion. Gelatin melts at 
about a;** C. and solidifies at about 10° C. It cannot be used 
ill tlic incubator, where it would melt at the temperature of 
38* C, In hot weather it may be necessary to use 150 gnuns 
of dry gelatin to the liter. Nutrient gelatin is usually spoken 
of simply as "gelatm." 

Nutrient Agar-agar .—.4 jfiir-agdr (French, gflose) b a Uind 
of vegetable gelatin which comes from the southern and eastern 
ciiiwl of Asia, It molts with much greater difficulty than 
HeliUin, and remains solid at much higher temperatures. In 
lliis respccl it behsvcs vcrj- peculiarly, since it will not melt 
iidIchm il is hcatwl to about 80° C; but after it is once melted 
il remains tluid at 40° C, or owr. After it solidifies it has 
In Iw heftt«l up to about 80* C. beiore it will melt again. 

The mnlium is not quite transparent. The finished medium 
is idmmonly called "ugar." 

ll«t>(-<Mitiiirt . . . ...... I gnnis. 

l*«Irtan* . 10 grams. 

Sodium thlortcU jgiains. 

AgU IS grams. 

WllliW ilitcr. 

The dry agar, cm tine, is to be dissolixd in water over a 
tlamr. It should be btulfti for fium ooe-faalf hour to two 
hoiin, xkintminji i^lT the scum which fonns on the surface 
(ntm llnif to time. The bccf-extract, peptone and sodium 
rhloridv an' (llwilvixt iu « liter of water, boiled and neutralized. 
Aild the fljjar now in wJuti:*n in a small quantity of water. 
The iVHcliim o( the «Rar aKwie is faintly alkaline. Mix thor- 
ough!)'; ihr bulk \4 the mi\twre is a little more than a liter, 
and shimkl Iw iv\lutt\l ti» « liter by the subsequent boiling. 
t.\xil h> abottl tW C; Mtr in U\e whiles w one or two eg^ and 
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boil than>ughly. Avoid breaking the coagulum of egg which 
is designed to entangle the solid particles that make tlie medium 
cloudy; stir at the bottom, however, to prevent burning. Filter 
while hot, using filter-paper or absorbent cotton covered with 
cheese-cloth. The hot water funnel originally devised for the 
filtration of agar is not necessary. If filtration is slow, the fun- 
nel and flask may be placed inside of the steam sterilizer and 
kept heated during filtration. The medium is collected in suit- 
able flasks or tubes plugged with cotton, and sterilized once in 
the autoclave or in the ordinary steam sterilizer for fifteen min- 
utes on each of three consecutive days. As agar is frequently 
used for smear-cultures where a slanted medium is desired, some 
of the tubes may be allowed to cool in a slanting position. It 
is not well to keep on hand many tubes which have been slanted, 
as the medium dries more rapidly. Agar is seldom liquefied 
by bacteria, though a few bacteria possess the power of doing 
this. Its solidifying qualities are impaired somewhat if the 
reaction be acid. 

The remarks on pages 60 to 62 with regard to the use of 
beef and the titration method for the preparation of bouillon 
apply equally to agar-agar. 

Glycerin-agar is used extensively. It is agar, made as 
above directed, to which 6 per cent, of glycerin is added before 
sterilization. It is very useful in cultivating the bacilli of 
tuberculosis and diphtheria. 

Sugar-agar. — -Before sterilizing, i per cent, of either dextrose, 
lactose, saccharose or other sugars may be added to agar. 
With media containing sugar, Hlmus forms a useful indicator 
of the production of acid. Enough tincture of Htmus is used 
to give the medium a blue color before sterilization; the litmus 
is somewhat unstable and prone to change its color during 
sterilization, Neulrai red may also be added in the same 
manner; its color is said to be changed by certain bacteria and 
not by others (see bacillus of typhoid fever and bacillus coli 
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communis, Part IV.)- To i liter of nutrient agar, add i gram of 
dextrose and 0.5 gram of neutral red. Sterilize as usual. 

Potato. — The potatoes are washed, a slice is removed 
from each end, and with an apple-corer or cork-borer a cylinder 
is cut out. This cylinder is divided diagonally into two pieces. 
The pieces are washed in running water for 
several hours. They are placed in test- 
tubes containing a little water to keep the 
potato moist, and are supported from the bot- 
tom on a piece of glass tubing about i to 2 
cm m length (or on cotton, or in a specially 
devised form of tube with a constriction at the 
bottom) The tubes are plugged, and sterilized 
as with other media. Sterilization, however, 
must be thorough on account of the danger 
of contamination with the extremely resistant 
spores of the potato bacillus. Potato is best 
when frebhiy prepared; it b likely to become 
dry and discolored with keeping. It is a very 
useful medium; certain growths on it, like 
those of the bacillus of typhoid fever or of 
glanders, and those of chromogenic bacteria, J 
are very characteristic* ' 

Milk. — Milk fresh as possible is placed in 
Containing ^ covered }ar, sterilized for fifteen minutes, 
Potato. and then kept on ice for twenty-four hours. 

At the end of that time the middle portion 
is removed by means of a siphon. The upper and lower layers 
must not be taken; the upper part contains cream, and the 
lower part particles of dirt, both of which are to be avoided. 

* Bolton. The Medical News. Vol. I., 1887. P. 318. A Method of Pre- 
paring Potatoes for Bacterial Cultures. Roux. De la Culture sur Pom me de 
Terre. Annaies de FInslUul Pasteur. T. II., 1888. P. s8. Globig. Ueber 
cineo Kartoffel-Bacillus mit ungewOhnlich widerstandsfdhigeti Sporen, Ztit- 
schrift jar Hygiene. P. 3:12. iSBS. 
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About 7 to 10 ex. are to be run into each test-tube. The tube 
is plugged with cotton, and sterilized as usual. When milk is 
contaminated .with spores of the hay or potato bacillus it is 
sometimes very difficult to sterUizc, a fact of much importance 
in connection with the feeding of children, where the fractional 
method of sterilization and the use of the autoclave are im- 
practicahle. 

The coagulation of milk, which is accomplished by certain 
bacteria, is a very valuable differential point. A httle litmus 
tincture may be added to the tubes of milk before sterilizing, 
until they acquire a blue color, to indicate whether or not acids 
are formed by the bacteria wliich arc afterward cultivated in 
the milk. 

Dunham's Peptone Solution. 

Peptone - . - - lo grams. 

Sodium chloride - . . . . 5 grams. 

Water _ i Uter. 

Boil, filler, Eteijlize in the usual manner. 

Dunham's solution is valuable to test the development of 
indol by bacteria {see Part II., Chapter II.). The development 
of acids may be detected after the addition of 2 per cent, of 
rosolic acid solution {0.5 per cent. solution in alcohol); alkaline 
solutions give a clear rose-color which disappeaR in the presence 
of acids. 

Blood-serum.— The blood of the ox or cow may be ob- 
tained easily at the abattoir. It should be collected in a clean 
jar. Wlien it has coagulated, the clot should be separated 
from the sides of the Jar with a glass rod. It may be left on the 
ice for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. At the end of 
that time the serum will have separated from the clot and may 
be drawn off with a siphon into tubes. These tubes are ster- 
ilized for the first time in a slanting position, as the first steril- 
ization coagulates the serum. The coagulation may be done 
advantageously, as advised by Councilman and Mailoiy, in the 
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hot-air sterilizer at a temperature below the boiling-point. 
After coagulation, sterilizeas usual. Thisserum makes an opaque 
medium of a cream color. Blood-serum may be sterilized in 
the special form of sterilizer devised for it, A clear blood- 
serum is to be obtained by sterilization at a temperature of 
58° C. for one hour, on each of six days, if a fluid medium is 
desired, or of 75° C. on each of four days if the scrum is to be 
sohdified. In the latter case the tubes are to be placed in an 
inclined position. (See page 55.) Opaque, coagulated blood- 
serum has most of the advantages of the clear medium. Blood- 
serum may be secured from small animals by collecting blood 
directly from the vessels, using very great care to obtain the 
blood in a sterile condition; and the senim may be separated 
and stared in a fluid state. Human blood-serum is sometimes 
obtained from the placental blood, sometimes from serous 
pleural transudates or from hydrocele fluid. The preservation 
of blood-serum is sometimes accomplished with chloroform, of 
which I per cent, b to be added to the medium ; in this manner 
the serum may be preserved for a long time. It may be divided 
into tubes, solidified and sterilized as required; the chloroform 
is driven off by the heat, owing to its volatility. Blood- 
serum media which are sterilized at low temperatures should 
be tested for twenty-four hours in the incubator to prove that 
sterilization has been effective; if it has not, development of 
the contaminating bacteria will take place and be visible to the 
eye. 

It will be impossible to do more than merely mention some 
of the most important of the other culture-media. 

Loffler's blood-semm consists of one part of bouillon con- 
taining r per cent, of glucose, and three parts of blood-serum. 
It is sterilized like ordinary blood-serum. It is used largely for 
the cultivation of the bacillus of diphtheria. 

Blood-serum-agar is a medium made with considerable 
difficulty, but very valuable for the cultivation of the gon- 
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ococcus. One part of placental blood-serum, or pleuritic 
serum, or hydrocele fluid, is mixed with one to two parts of 
nutrient agar in the fluid condition. It must be divided into 
tubes before solidification. Solidify in a slanting position; 
subsequently sterilize at 75° C. so as not to coagulate the albu- 
men of the blood-serum. The nutrient agar in this case should 
contain 2 per cent, of dry agar, 

Another expedient has also been to smear a little blood, drawn from a 
puncture made by a sterile needle in the carefully cleaned finger, over 
the surface of a tube of nutrient agar — blaod-agar— used for cultivating the 
bacillus o£ infiueiua. Small quantities of blocxl may be drawn from a vein 
ia the ear of a rabbit (see page 94) with a sterile hypodermic syringe, and 
is quickly divided among three or four tubes of agar, melted in the upper 
third; slant the tubes while cooling. To make a large amount of blocxl-agar, 
bleed a rabbit from the carotid artery into a sterile flask containing pieces 
of sterile glass tubing; shake the fiaak constantly; divide the defibrinated 
blood among lubes containing sterile nutrient agar; slant the tubes while 
coolii^. Use about one part of blood to about three of agar. Great care 
must be used not to contaminate the blood as it is drawn. The tubes when 
completed should stand some days before using, so that contaminating bacteria 
if present may grow in the interval and permit such tubes to be discarded. 

Gvarnieri'i medium consists of a mixture of gelatin and agar. 

Eggs in their shells may be used after steriliiation by steam, which of course 
coagulates the albumen. The egg is easUy inoculated through a small opening 
made with a heated needle, which may be dosed afterward with collodion. 
Egg-albumen has been used as a constituent of various media. Dorset* has 
found that eggs furnish an excellent culture-medium for tubercle bacilli. The 
yo3k and the white are mised, poured into tubes, sbinted, coagulated, and 
sterilized. Just before using pour into the tube a few drops of sterile distilled 
water to moisten the medium. This is a most valuable addition to the technique. 

Bread-paste (finely-divided dry bread, mixed with water and steriliied) is 
used for the cultivation of moulds. Sabouraud recommends the following fur 
the cultivation of the trichophyton fungus: 

Peptone 5,0 grams. 

Maltose 3.8 grams. 

Agar 1.3 grams. 

Water loo.o c.c. 

Test-tubes.— Bacteria are generally cultivated in test- 
tubes. A convenient size is one | of an inch in diameter 

* American Medicine. April 5, 190a. 
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and 5 inches in length. The tubes should be of a heavier 
glass than in those lised for ordinary chemical work. The 
New York Board of Health, and some others, tise a tube 
three inches in length without a flange for the cultivation 
of the diphtheria bacillus on LofBer's blood-serum mixture. 
Test-tubes should be thoroughly cleaned with a swab before 
using; they should be boiled with washing-soda, rinsed, filled 
with hydrochloric acid solution, rinsed and inverted to drain 
away the fluid. 

Plugs of raw cotton or cotton batting are employed as stop- 
pers. Some prefer absorbent cotton, but it is likely to become 
soggv after exposure to steam. The plug 
should fit smoothly; creases and cracks 
around the edges are to be avoided. The 
plug should be tight enough to sustain the 
w eight of the tube when held by the plug. 
These plugs prevent bacteria from enter- 
ing or leaving the tubes. 

Sterilization of Test-tubes.— The 
tubes are to be sterilized in a hot-air 
stenlizer for one hour, at a temperature 
of 150° C, They may be left in until 
the cotton acquires a light-brown color, 
but it should not be burned. If the plugs touch the sides of 
the sterilizer or he against the bottom they may be scorched. 

The necessity for sterilization of the tubes before filling them 
with the medium has been questioned, and it is probably un- 
necessary as far as the preservation of the culture-medium is 
concerned, but it will be found that the cotton plugs fit much 
better after sterilization with dry heat. During this and subse- 
quent sterilizations the tuljes are held in a wire basket. 

Filling of the Tubes.— A special funnel closed with a stop- 
cock for filling tubes with Uquefied media is often recommended. 
They may readily be filled with an ordinary funnel of small siae. 
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During the filling, the neck of the test-tube where it comes in 
contact with the cotton must not be wet with the medium. 
Ordinarily about 7 to 10 c.c. are placed in a test-tube. For 
Esmarch's roll-tubes a somewhat smaller quantity is desirable. 
The sterilization of tubes containing culture-media is 
always done by steam, and has been sufficiently described. 
It is to be remembered that the soHdifying power of gelatin 
is impaired by too prolonged heating, while heating is less 
likely to damage other culture-media. The media whicli 
are sterilized at a low temperature (70° C.) should be tested 
for two days in the incubator to determine whether steriKzation 
has been eflFective. It is the universal experience in bacterio- 
logical laboratories that occasionally culture-media will become 
contaminated with extremely resistant spores which fail to be 
sterilized by the ordinary processes, an occurrence whicli 
causes great annoyance and calls for the exercise of much 
patience. Sometimes, also, moulds attach themselves to tlic 
plugs, especially if they are moist, and send their filaments 
down through the cotton; finally, having reached the lower edge 
of the cotton, their spores may fall upon the medium, grow 
there and ruin it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CULTIVATION OF BACTERIA. 

Inoculation of the Tubes. — The air of the laboratory 
shi>uld be as quiet as possible, to lessen the chances of con- 
lamination by bacteria clinging to particles of dust. Avoid 
working where there may be draughts or gusts of air or near 
an open window. Spores are blown from the surfaces of 
moulds, hke thistle-down, and are constantly being wafted 
about in the air. Given any material containing bacteria, 
for example a pure culture of some weU-known species, a very 
minute portion is to be introduced into a tube containing the 
sterile culture-medium. The mtroduction is effected with a 
straight platinum wire, or with a platinum wire loop. The 
platinum is to be heated red-hot before using, and then allowed 
to cool. It is also to be heated red-hot after using. The plug 
of the test-tube is to be withdrawn, twisting it slightly, taking it 
between the third and fourth fingers of the left hand, with the 
part that projects into the tube pointing toward die back of the 
hand. It must not be allowed to touch any object while the 
inoculation is going on. Pass the neck of the tube through the 
flame. If any of the cotton adheres to the neck of the tube, pull 
the cotton away with sterilized forceps, while the neck of the 
tube touches the flame, so that the threads of cotton may be 
burned and not fly into the air of the room. The tube is held 
as nearly horizontal as possible. The tube is to be held in the 
left hand between the thumb and forefinger, the tube resting 
upon the palm, and the neck of the tube pointing upward and 
to the right. When two tubes are being used at the same time, 
as is often necessary, they are placed side by side between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand. The two plugs are held 
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between the second and third and the third and fourth fingers 
of the left hand, respectively. The wire may now be passed 
into the first tube, which we will suppose to hold some material 
containing bacteria, and a httle of this material may be removed 
on the tip of the wire from the first tube to the second. When 
the needle is introduced into or removed from either tube it 
should not touch the side of the tube at any point, and should 
only come in contact with the region desired. After inoculation 
of the second tube has been effected the wire is to be heated to a 
red heat in the flame, the necks of the tul>es are to be passed 
through the flame, and the plugs are to be returned to their 
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Fig. It).— Masker of Holding Tubes. 

respective tubes. When the wet wire is to be sterilized in the 
flame it should be approached to the flame gradually, so as 
to di}' the material on it before burning it, in order to avoid 
"sputtering" (see page 22). It is well from the start to train 
one's self to sterilize the platinum wire every time it is taken 
from the table and before it is laid down again. The platinum 
wire loop hiay be used in the same manner as the straight wire, 
especially when a substance containing a small number of 
bacteria is being handled. 

When a tube of gelatin is to be inoculated the wire is usually 
introduced into the medium vertically, "stab-culture"; when 
I medium with a slanted surface b employed, as agar, potato 
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or blood-serum, the needle sliould lightly streak the surface, 
"smear culture" (Figs. 20 and 21). 

The safety and success of this method of inoculation de- 
pend upon a principle which has been established by long 
and repeated observation, — namely, that bacteria do not of 
themselves leave a moist surface. They should not, there- 




— Stab Cui.ti 
rubber stopptT may be 



drying. 



fore, rise from the surface of the moist culture-medium, nor 
drop from the needle during its transit, if proper care be ex- 
ercise<l. They may be thrown into the air if the needle be 
allowed to sputter in the flame- 
it must be remembered also that such Drgamama as mcralds develop 
spores whith are formi'd on fijaments elevated atjove the surface of the medium 
and are easily detatlied. 
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If, by any accident, drops of infectious material should 
fall upon a surface like the table, they should be covered at 
once with bichloride of mercury solution i-iooo. A good 
way is to cover the spot with a piece of blotting-paper wet 
with the solution, place a bell-jar over it and leave for several 
hours. If infectious material should reach the hands or 
clothing, they should be thoroughly soaked in the bichloride 
solution. When working with pathogenic bacteria it is well 
to wash the hands in this solution and with soap and water, 
as a routine procedure, before leaving the laboratory. 

To maintain their vitahty bacteria need to be transplanted 
from one tube to another occasionally; the time varies greatly 
with different species. Many bacteria grow on culture-media 
with difficultj' at the first inoculation, but having become ac- 
customed to their artificial surroundings, as it were, they may 
be propagated easily afterward; this is especially true of the 
bacillus tuberculosis. 

Some bacteria flourish better on one culture-medium than 
on another. The bacillus tuberculosis grows best on blood- 
serum and glycerin -agar; the bacillus of diphtheria grows 
best on Loffler's blood-scrum; the gonococcus on human 
senim-agar. 

The virulence of most pathogenic bacteria becomes dimin- 
ished after prolonged cultivation upon media. Sometimes 
the virulence is lost very quickly, — for example, the strepto- 
coccus pyogenes and micrococcus lanceolatus of pneumonia. 

Incubators. — ^Many bacteria flourish best at a temperature 
about that of the human body, 38° C. Some species will 
grow only at this temperature. The pathogenic bacteria in 
particular, for the most part, thrive best at a point near the 
body temperature. 

The incubator is a box made of copper, having double 
walls, the space between the two being filled with water. 
The outer surface is covered with some non-conductor of 
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interior of the air-chamber, and often another into the water 
standing in the water-jacket. A gas-regulator passes through 
another hole, and is immersed in the water standing in the 
water-jacket. There are various forms of gas-regulators more 
or less complicated. In general they consist usually of a tube 
containing mercury; into this tube are two openings, one 





Fig. 14. — Mercurial Gas- 



for the entrance and the other for the exit of gas. The gas 
enters through a small tube, which is cut oS diagonally at 
the bottom, and which projects into the surface of the mer- 
cury. Heating the water in the water-jacket causes expansion 
of the mercury, which rises, and, little by little, cuts off the 
inflow of gas through this tube. The flow is never completely 
;, as there is a capillary opening in the tube consider- 
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ably above any point to which the mercury could possibly 
rise, which will always allow the flow of a small quantity of 
gas (Fig, 24, b). This diagram also shows a modification 
of the simple form of regulator, in the shape of a partition 
which divides off a lower chamber, which contains mercury 
and is connected with the upper part by a glass tube. The 
purpose is to make use of the elastic properties of some \'olatile 
fluid, like ether, which floats on the surface of the mercury 
at a. The gas coming from the 
gas-regulator passes to a Bunsen 
burner, which stands underneath the 
incubator. This burner should have 
some kind of automatic device for 
cutting off the flow of gas in case it 
becomes accidentally extingubhed 
by a sudden draught of air or 
from any other cause. The auto- 
matic burner invented by Koch 
is an ingenious, simple and effec- 
tive device, A bar of metal stands 
above the flame; by its expansion, 
through a system of levers, it sup- 
ports a weight; the weight controls 
a gas-cock. While the flame is 
MATic GAs-BtTHNEH. Dummg thc cxpansion of the metal 

holds the weight horizontally; if the 
flame becomes extinguished, the metal contracts, the weight falls 
and cuts off the flow of gas. Some inconvenience will arise 
from irregularities in the flow of gas from the main supply-pipe. 
Any incubator will vary a little from such causes. In the 
experience of the writer, natural gas is of such variable pressure 
as to be entirely useless. Fluctuations of the temperature 
within the incubator depend very largely upon the external 
temperature. Therefore the incubator should, as far as is 
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practicable, be protected from sudden draughts of cold air and 
should be kept in a room having as equable a temperature as 
possible. In large laboratories it is often found convenient to 
use the whole of a small room as an incubator, heating it by a 
gas stove, to which a gas regulator may be applied. 

Culture-tubes which are being kept in the incubator are 
likely, to become dry if their stay is prolonged. In such cases 
they should be covered with rubber caps, tin-foil, seahng-w'ax, 
paraffin, or some other device to prevent evaporation. If 
rubber caps are used, they should be left in i-iooo bichloride 
of mercury solution for an hour, and the cotton plugs should 
be singed in the flame, before putting them on. (Fig. ai.) 
The writer prefers rubber stoppers, which may be boiled and 
stored in bichloride of mercury solution. Cut the cotton plug 
even with the edge of the tube, singe it in the flame, push it 
into the tube about i cm. and insert the rubber stopper. 
fFig. so.) 

Cultivation of Anaerobic Bacteria, 

The cultivation of anaerobic bacteria is done best in a medium 
containing i to 2 per cent, of dextrose. The tube should con- 
tain a large quantity of the culture -medium. Just before using, 
the medium should be boiled for a few minutes. Inoculate the 
tube after cooHng, but while the medium is fluid. Anaerobes 
may be cultivated in the closed arm of the fermentation-tube 
(see Fig. 46), but the opening between the two arms of the tube 
must be small. 

Buchner's Melhod jor the Cultivation oj Anaerobes: Into a 
bottle or tube which can be tightly stoppered, pour 10 c.c. 
of a 6 per cent, solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide, 
for each 100 c.c. of air contained in the jar. Add one gram of 
pyrogallic acid for each 10 c.c. of solution. The culture- 
tube is placed inside of the larger bottle or tube, supported 
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above the bottom, and the stopper, smeared with paraffin, is 
inserted. The mixture of pyrogallic acid and potassium hy- 
droxide possesses the property of absorbing oxygen. 

Wright's Modification oj Buckner's Method: The tube of 
culture -medium is to be plugged with absorbent cotton, using a 
plug of large size. The cul- 
ture-medium is inoculated in 
the usual way. The plug is 
cut off close to the neck of 
the tube, and is then pushed 
into the tube about i centi- 
meter. Now allow a watery 
solution of pyrogaUic acid to 
run into the plug, and then a 
watery solution of sodium or 
potassium hydroxide. Close 
quickly and tightly with a rubber 
stopper. Wright recommends 
that the first solution be freshly 
made and consist of about equal 
volumes of pyrogallic acid and 
water, and that the second so- 
lution contain i part of sodium 
hydroxide and 2 parts of water. 
With 6 inch test-tubes, | inch 
diameter, the amounts advised 
are — i c.c. solution of pyrogallic 
acid, 1 c.c. solution of sodium 
hydroxide. 

Cultivation oj Anaerobic Bacteria under Hydrogen: Method 
oj Lihorius Modified by Frdnkel: A test-tube containing a large 
amount of the liquefied cuhure-medium is closed with a steri- 
hzcd rubber stopper, through which pass two sterilized glass 
tubes, bent above the stopper at a right angle. One of these 




Tubes Foa Cultivation of 
AnaEkobes bv Bdchneh's 
Method. 
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tubes is cut off Just underneath the stopper, and the other 
is long enough to project nearly to the bottom of the cul- 
ture-tube. The horizontal projecting parts are drawn to a 
small caliber at some point, although not quile closed, to fa- 
cilitate sealing later on. Through the longer of these tubes 
hydrogen gas is passed until the atmosphere inside of the 
culture-tube is pure hydrogen, entirely free from mixture with 
air. The horizontal parts of the small 
glass tubes projecting from the stopper 
are then sealed in the flame at the 
places where they were previously drawn 
out to a small caliber, and the tubes are 
thus closed. {Fig, 27,) 

The stopper should be surrounded 
with melted paraffin. A tube prepared 
according to this plan may, if desired, be 
converted into an Esmarch roll-tube. 
The hydrogen is generated according to 
the common method with pure zinc and 
pure sulphuric acid, 25 to 30 per cent. 
The precautions advised by chemists 
for the generation of hydrogen must be 
carefully followed, because when hydrogen 
mixed with oxygen or air is ignited a 
violent and disastrous explosion may 
occur. 

The well-known Kipp's generator 
may be used. First let the reservoir fill with hydrogen; 
then allow its contents to escape. This should be repeated, 
after which some of the hydrogen may be collected in an 
inverted test-tube under water. When this sample is ignited, 
it should bum without any explosion; otherwise the hydro- 
gen b not }c-t ready to use. The hydrogen should bubble 
through the medium five minutes or more. 




a, sy. — Cultivation 
or AnaEkobes bv 
Frankel's Method. 
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The inconvenience and danger of sealing the lubes in the 
flame, as has to be done in Liborius-Frankel's and oth?r 
nietho<]s for cultivation under hydrogen, are obWated in Novy's 
apparatus. The tubes or plates are placed in jars through 
which hydrogen may be conducted. The stopper, having been 
smeared previously with a soft wax, is sealed by giving it one- 
fourth of a turn. 
There have been various other kinds of apparatus, usually 
comphcaled and expen- 
sive,devised for the growth 
of plate -cultures under 
hydrogen, but Nov7's jars 
are the best, both for tubes 
and for plates. 

Other expedients for the cul- 
tivation of anagrobic bacteria arc 
less effective. In cfises where a 
very deep stab-culture is made in 
gelatin or agar, where the growth 
appears in the lower part of the 
tube by preference, it is supposed 
to be aoaerobic. Koch covered 
part of the surface of a gelatin 
plate with a bit of sterilized mica 
or a cover-glass; bacteria which 
grew beneath this plate were con- 
sidered to be anaerobic . An- 
other method was lo cover the 
surface of the gelatin in the 
culture-tube with sterilized oil. W. H. Park has recommended a mixture of 
solid paraffin with 35 to 30 per cent, of fluid paraiSn or aibolene as a covering 
for the surface of anaSmbic cultures. This miiture has a semisolid consis- 
tency, and does nor retract at the edges on cooling. The parnJBn prevents the 
absorption of ojtygen, except to a small extent at the edges. The method is 
useful for large quantities of culture inatcrial, as in flasks. Esmarch advised 
making roli-tubcs, and after cooling them to fill them with a melted gelatin 
cooled down to near the point of solidification. Hueppe mode use of eggs in 
their sheila. The egg-aliell was carefully cleaned, sterilized with a solution of 
bichloride of mercury, washed with sterilized water and wiped dry with steril- 
ised rollon. The end of the egg-shell was punctured with a hot ncedle_ 
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Througb the opening thus made the inoculation was accomplished. The 
opening was dosed with collodion. 




w Pro. ag. — Streak Culture or thf Potato Bacoijus {Natukj 
Showino an AEhobic Obganisu which will not Gkow 1 
coveh-glass. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CDLTIVATIOH OF BACTERU, COHXmUED. 

IsolatioD of Bacteria. — In order to study any kind ort 
bartcna it ia necessary to have tlie particular species separated 
fn»m other sorts with which it may be mixed. The earlier 
l/9£teriol()gi8t8 endeavored to separate bacteria of different 
M>rt» by successive transplantations through a series of tubes. 
'Hlc procedure now generally used for this purpose is the so- 
caltcd plalenicthod of Koch. The great progress which , 
buclcri'jluKy has made during the last twenty years is large!™ 
owing to the ime of this method. ^ 

Psthogcnic bacteria may sometimes be isolated through 
iiiiti.'(ilAlktn8 into animak. Thus an animal may be inocu- 
lalnd with Hputum attaining tubercle bacilli mixed with other 
IfiU-ieria, The unimal may die of tuberculosis, and its tissues 
may cniUulii lulifrilo baiilli in pure culture, the other bacteria 
tittvInK pnidutuil no important cflfect, 

Hiill another uirlhod which is occasionally useful is to subject 
Uiti inUlure of Imrtcria to a heat of So" or 90° C, for a few 
tiilniltiw. ][ It contains a'sislant sjwrcs, like those of the tet- 
illiilH t>iw lllliN or Imy Imcillus. they may be expected to survive, 
ttnil may Iw pni|«i}ialal in pure culture, everything else 
llrtvllit! I'l'ni t-illnl l>y tho hc-«t. 

Plnlti-lHlItlirM. It is imixissiblc in most cases to dis- 
lili((li'^li lii'l«<'i'ii I'lUteriil of different varieties by microscopic 
PtHMilliiillun nloiii*. Hactcria of widi-ly different species and 
l|il|li> imlllii' oiu' iHiothiT in their ia\>pcr[i<.'s may present similar 
MiHfiMKiHii* uiuK-r the nm-roscopc. The differences which 
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they exhibit are usually apparent when they are grown in cul- 
ture-media. The growth, called a colony, which results from 
the multiplication of a single bacterium, is m many cases quite 
characteristic for the species. By the plate-method the in- 
dividual bacteria in a mixture are separated from one another 
by distributing them through melted gelatin or agar in tubes. 
They are fixed in the place where they chance to be when the 
medium solidifies. They are allowed to grow, and from each 
individual there forms a colony. It is usually possible to dis- . 
tinguish between colonies arising from different species when it 
was not possible to distinguish between ihe individual bacteria 
of these species. A convenient illustration has been su^ested 
by Abbott. A number of seeds of different sorts may appear 
vcrj' much alike, and considerable difficulty may be found in dis- 
tinguishing one from another with the eye. Let them be sovra, 
however, and let plants develop from them, and these plants 
will easily be distinguished from one another.* 

Method of Making Plate-cultures.^Melt three tubes of 
gelatin or agar. (There is some difficulty in keeping agar in a 
fluid state while dilutions are being made. It is best to have 
some form of water-bath with a thermometer for the purpose.) 
Let the liquefied tubes cool to a few degrees above 40° C. Take 
a small portion of the material to be examined— pus, for example 
— and introduce it with a sterilized platinum wire or loop into 
one of the tubes. Stir it in carefully. Remove the needle, 
sterilize it and replace the plug. Mix the material introduced 
thoroughly with the melted culture -medium, taking care not to 
wet the plug. Now remove the plug again, and, having steri- 
lized the platinum wire, insert it into the liquefied medium. 
Cany three loopfuls in succession from this tube, which is No. i, 
into tube No. 2; steriUze the needle; replace the plugs; mix 

* It must be understood that no close comparison can be drawn betuiecit 
hightr plants, which aimply complete the development of parts potentially 
present in the seed, and coloniei o/ oacUria, which are aggregates of Jodividuals 
the progeny of one individual of the same kind. 
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thoroughly, without wetting the plug. Carry three loopfuls 
from tube No. 2 into tube No. 3 in the same manner. The 
original material will obviously be diluted in tube No. i, more 
in tube No. 2 and still more in tube No. 3, The most c 
venient form of plate is that known as a Petri dish, a small glass 
dish about 8 cm. in diameter and 1.5 cm. in height, provided 1 
with a cover which is a little larger, but of the same form. This I 
dish should be cleaned and sterilized in a hot-air sterilizer at \ 
150° C. or higher for an hour. When it is cool it may be used. 
Such dishes having previously been prepared, the contents 
of tube No. I are poured into one dish, and those of tube No. 2 
into another and those of tube No. 3 into a third. They are 
to be labeled Nos. 1, 2 and 3.* In pouring proceed as follows: 




Fig, ,^0.— r: 



Remove the plug of tube No. i ; heat the neck of the tube in the 
flame; allow it to cool, holding it in a nearly horizontal position. 
When the tube has cooled, lift the cover of the Petri dish a little, 
holding it over the dish; pour the contents of tube No. i into 
the dish and replace the cover of the dish. The interior of the 
dish should be exposed as httle and as short a time as possible. 
Tubes Nos. -2 and 3 are to be treated in the same manner. 
Burn the plugs, and fill the empty tubes with 5 per cent, solution 
of carbolic acid. They should be sterilized for an hour in the 
steam sterihzer on each of three days. 

The culture-medium in the Petri dish will soon solidify. 

* The labels should be moistened with fhe finger, which has been dipped 
in water. They ahijuld not be licked with the tongue. While working in 
the bacteriological laboratory it is best to make it a rule that no object is to 
be put in the mouth. 
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Petri dishes of agar should be inverted as soon as the medium 
I is thoroughly soHdified, otherwise the water which evaporates 
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Fig- 31,— I'liLTUN iiiM ts 1 

In lube J the colimies irt \Ln clc&e together in tube 1 they ari' iomtwhal 
separali. in lube 1 they arc nell isolated. 

lirom the surface condenses on the Inside of the lid, and runs 
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down over the surface of the agar. A round piece of filter paper 
placed over the dish before putting on the lid may also be em- 
ployed, or the cover may be made of porous earthenwarcj as 
recently recommended by Hill. Colonies develop usually in 
from one to two days, more quickly, of course, in the incubator. 
In plate No, i they will be verj- numerous, in plate No. 2 less 
numerous and in plate No. 3 still less numerous. Where the 
number is small the colonies will be widely separated and can 
readily be studied. They may be examined with a hand-lens, 




FlC. i!. — Appeaeasce 



or the entire dish may be placed on the stage of the microscope 
and the colonies be inspected with the low power. The iris 
diaphragm should be partly closed and the concave mirror 
should be used. Dilution-cultures prepared as described in the 
next paragraph, where the principle is the same, are shown in 
Fig, 31. In tube No. 1 the colonies are so numerous as to look 
like fine, white dust. In tubes 3 and 3 they become less numer- 
ous and laiger. 
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Esmarch's Roll-tubes. — ^Either gelatin or agar may be 
used, but if the agar is freshly made, it does iifit adhere well to 
the walls of the tubes. The dilutions in tubes i, 2 and 3 are 
made as above. Tubes containing a rather small amount of 
the culture-medium are more convenient, A block of ice should 
be at hand, and, with a tube filled with hot water and lying hori- 
zontally, a hollow of the size of the test-tube should be melted 
on the upper surface of the ice. In this hollow place the tube 
of liquefied gelatin or agar; roll it rapidly with the hand, taking 




Fio. 33. — Mannek of Making Esuahch Roll 



care that the culture- medium does not run toward the neck 
as far as the cotton plug. The medium is spread in a uniform 
manner around the inside of the tube, where it becomes solidi- 
fied. Gelatin roll-tubes must be kept in a place so cool that 
there is no danger of their melting; in handling tliem they are 
to be held near the neck, so that the warmth of the hand may 
not melt the gelatin. Agar roll-tubes should be kept in a 
position a little inclined from the horizontal, with the neck up, 
for twenty-four hours, so that the agar may stick to the wall of 
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the tube. For reasons stated above, it is best to employ agar i 
which has dried out partially. 

By the plale-method aa originally devised by Koch, instead of using Petri J 
dishes, the gelatin was poured upon a sterile plate of gLoss. This plate of 
glass was laid on another larger plate of glass, which formed & c<l^ 
dish of ice-waler, the whole being provided with a leveling apparatus. The 
plate was kept perfectly level until it had solidified, which look place rapidly J 
on the cold surface. The glass plates were placed on little benches enclosed I 
within a sterile chamber. The more convenient Petri dish has displaced the I 
original glass plate to a large c^itent. 

The isolation of bacteria may sometimes be effected by 
drawing a platinum wire containing material to be examined 
rapidly over the surface of a Petri dish containing solid gelatin 
or agar; or over the surface of the slanted culture-medium in a. 
test-tube; or by drawing it over the surface of the medium in 
one test-tube, then, without sterilizing, over the surface of 
another, perhaps over several in succession. 

Another very convenient method of obtaining isolated colonies 
is to introduce a very small amoimt of material into the water 
squeezed out in the bottom of a slant agar tube, then flood this 
over the surface of the agar. 

Appearance of the Colonies. — The colonies obtained in 
the I'clri dishes or roll-lubes {Fig. 32) may be studied with a 
hand lens or with a low power microscope. In the latter case, 
use the concave mirror witli the iris diaphragm partly closed. . 
The colonies present various appearances. Some of them arei 
white, some colored ; some are quite transparent and others are. 
opaque; some are round, some arc irregular in outline; some- 
have a smooth surface, others appear granular, and others.; 
present a radial st nation. Surface colonies often present- 
different appearances from those occurring more deeply. Sur- 
face colonies are likely to be broad, flat and spreading. If the 
colony consists of bacteria which have the propert>' of liquefyin] 
gelatin, a little fimnel-shaped pit or depression forms at the sil 
of the colony. The appearance of colonies may be of great 
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sislante in (ietermining the character of doubtful species, The 
appearance in gelatin plates of the cobnies of the spirillum of 
Asiatic cholera, for instance, is one of the most characteristic 
manifestations of this organism. 

Pure Cultures. — From these colonies pure cultures may 
be obtained by what is called "fishing." Select a colony from 
which cultures are to be made; touch it lightly with the tip of a 
sterilized platinum wire, taking great care not to touch the 
medium at any other point. Introduce the wire into a lube of 
gelatin. Sterilize the wire and plug the tube. In a similar 
manner, and from the same colony, inoculate tubes of agar, 
bouillon, milk, potato and blood-serum. At the same time it 
is well to make a smear preparation from the colony and to stain 
with one of the aniline dyes so as to determine the morphology 
of the bacteria. The growths which take place in the tubes 
should contain one and the same kind of bacteria. As seen 
under the microscope their bacteria should have the same general 
form and appearance as those seen in the colony from which 
they were derived. This will be the case, provided the colony 

3 resulted from the development of a single bacterium or from 
several bacteria of the same kind. Occasionally, however, a 
colony will develop from several bacteria which may not all be 
alike. In that case a pure culture will not be obtained, and the 
process of plating may have to be repeated. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

INOCULATIOH OF ANIMALS. 

In the study of pathogenic bacteria, the moculation of animab 
is frequently indispensable. It is inexpedient where classes 
are large for students to make such inoculations ; but, neverthe- 
less, every student should be famihar with tlie subject. The 
animals most often used are white mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, and 
pigeons. Laiger animals are occasionally employed for special 
purposes. White mice may be kept in a glass jar covered with 
wire netting. They may be fed with moistened bread or oats. 
It is important to see that they receive drinking-water. During 




inoculation the mouse must be kept in position by some sort of 
mouse-holder, or may be held by an assistant, who takes the 
skin at the back of the neck between his fingers and at the same 
time holds the tail. The hair is cut off from the skin at the root 
of the tail. A small V-shaped opening in the skin b made with 
scissors, and a stiff, sterihzed, platinum wire is passed into this 
opening, separating the skin from the muscles for some distance 
so as to make a pocket. Into this pocket the material is in- 
troduced by means of the platinum wire. The wound may be 
covered with collodion. 
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Guinea-pigs and rabbits, after inoculation, are to be kept in 
cages of galvanized iron and -vvire-netting. 
The bottom may conveniently be made in 
the form of a movable pan which permits 
of the disinfection of the excreta. Rabbits 
and guinea-pigs may be fed with oats, 
carrots, cabbage, grass and the like. Guinea- 
pigs and rabbits may be held by an assistant 
or tied by the legs upon a board. The hair 
over a small portion of the abdomen is cut 
away and a short incision is made through the 
skin ; a pocket is produced with a stiff wire, and 
the material inserted with a sterile platinum 
wire. The wound may be covered with col- 
lodion. Sutures may be used if the wound is 
large. Solid substances may conveniently be 
introduced by placing them in a sterile glass 
cannula, which is pushed to the proper situation 
through a small incision. The substance in 
the cannula is forced out of it with a stiff, 
sterile, platinum wire. (Fig. 35.) 

The peritoneal cavity may be inoculated 
through an incision in the abdominal wall, 
mto which the desired substance may be intro- 
duced with a sterile platinum wire, the incision 
being closed with sutures. 

But a more convenient method in many 
cases, both for subcutaneous as well as intra- 
peritoneal inoculations, is the use of a hypo- 
dermic syringe. Material from the surface of 
solid media can be suspended in sterile beef- 
broth or physiological salt solution, and cultures p,(,_ 
in fluid media used directly for these injections. 

Intravenous inoculation is most commonly practiced upon 
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rabbits. A small vein which is near the posterior margin of the 
ear of the rabbit is easily reached from the dorsal surface; 
the ear having been shaved and washed with alcohol, tiie 
hypodermic needle is introduced directly into this vein. In 
making a hypodermic injection, the needle and syringe should 
of course be sterilized before and after each operation. 

Autopsies upon animals should be held as soon as possible 
after death. During the interval the body should be kept in the 
ice-box. The autopsy room should be furnished with screens 
to keep out flies, so that they may not light on the infected 
animal. The animal should be extended on its back upon a 
board. The legs may be fastened with pins or tacks. The 
animal should be handled with forceps as far as possible, and 
after beginning the autopsy the fingers should not touch it. If 
the fingers come in contact with infectious matter, disinfect them 
at once. Have a basin of bichloride of mercury solution i-iooo 
ready for this purpose. Knives, scissors, platinum wires and 
forceps should be sterilized in the flame before and after each 
manipulation. Be prepared to make smear preparations on 
cover-glasses, and to inoculate tubes of gelatin, agar and other 
media as desired. Moisten the hairs over the thorax and 
abdomen with bichloride of mercury solution i-iooo, to prevent 
them from being carried into the air. Make an incision, passing 
through the skin from the sternum to the pubis along the thorax 
and abdomen, and diagonal incisions extending down the fore 
and hind legs. Dissect away the skin from the thorax, abdo- 
men and upper parts of the legs. With a knife heated in the 
flame, sear a broad line extending down the middle of the ab- 
domen. Through this burned surface make an incision through 
the muscles of the abdomen. In a similar manner make a 
transverse incision across the middle of the abdomen through 
a burned surface. Cultures should be made from the peritoneal 
cavity, and smears upon cover-glasses prepared, which are after- 
ward to be stained. With a hot knife, scorch a small area on 
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the surface of the liver; through this surface enter the hver with 
a sterihzed, platinum wire, and with the material thus obtained 
inoculate the tubes; also make cover-glass preparations. In 
the same manner inoculate tubes and make cover-glass prepara- 
tions from the spleen, the kidneys, tlie pleural cavity, the peri- 
cardial cavity, the lungs, and the blood mside the heart and 
other organs as indicated. If there is a question of the tissues 
from which the cultures are to be made having become con- 
taminated, as might be the case where the autopsy is delayed for 
any reason, it is better to make plates. All incisions are to be 
made through the burned surfaces, and all material collected 
for inoculation is to be obtained through burned surfaces. In 
sterilizing the instruments in the flame avoid sputtering, es- 



Fig. 36. — Method of Making Collodion Capsules, — {AJier McCrae.) 
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pecially when they become covered with oil from adipose tissue. 
Pieces of lung, liver, spleen, kidney and other organs, as may be 
indicated, should be placed in 95 per cent, alcohol or 10 per 
cent, formalin for fixation and hardening. The animal and 
the board on which it was extended should be covered with 
bichloride of mercury solution i-iooo, and afterward burned. 
The cage or jar and the instruments, dishes and towels used 
should be sterilized by steam. The hands of the operator 
should be washed thoroughly with soap and water and with a 
i-iooo solution of bichloride of mercury, if there is any pos- 
sibiUty of these having accidentally come in contact with any 
of the diseased tissues. 

Collodion Capsules. — Bacteria may be cultivated in the 
living body of an animal, without infecting the animal, when 
they are enclosed in collodion capsules. Their soluble products 
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are able to diffuse through the collodion, while the animal's fluid 
may pass into the sac to nourish them. These capsules were 
originally made by dipping the round end of a glass rod into 
collodion repeatedly. McCrae's method* is easier and more 
satisfactory. (Fig. 36.) 

A piece of glass tubing is taken, and a narrow neck drawn on it near one 
end. This end of the tube is rounded in the flame, and the body of a gelatin 
capsule is fitted over it, while still warm, so that the gelatin may adhere to 
the glass. The capsule is now dipped into 3 per cent, collodion, covering 
the gelatin and part of the glass. It is allowed to dry a few minutes, and is 
dipped again. In all, two or three coatings may be given. The capsule is 
filled with water and boiled in a test-tube with water. The melted gelatin 
is removed with a fine pipette. The capsule is partly filled with water or 
broth and sterilized. The capsule may now be inoculated. The narrow part 
of the neck must then be sealed in the flame, taking care that the neck be dry. 
The sealed capsule should be placed in bouillon for twenty-four hours. No 
growth should occur outside the capsule if it is tight. It may now be placed 
in the peritoneum of an animal. 

A method for making collodion sacs recommended by Gorslinef consists 
in the use of a glass tube, the lower end of which is rounded and closed, except 
a small hole, which is temporarily filled with collodion. This tube is dipped 
in collodion and dried, as above. It may now be filled with water. By 
blowing at the opposite end, the pressure through the hole in the bottom of 
the glass tube will cause the capsule to loosen so that it comes away easily. 

There are also various other methods recommended for making collodion 
sacs. 



* Journal of Experimental Medicine. Vol. VI., p. 635. 

t See Contributions to Medical Research. Dedicated to Victor C. Vaughan. 
1903. 
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Samples of water or milk should be examined as soon after 
drawing as possible; but when this is impossible, as in the case 
where they are transmitted from a distance, they should be 
collected in sterilized tubes or bottles, which should be kept on 
ice. Specimens of sputum should be collected in clean bottles 
tightly corked. The early morning sputum is to be preferred 
for examination. The patient should be directed to rinse out 
the mouth carefully, and cough up material from the lungs, not 
merely to clear out the throat as is sometimes done. It should 
be examined as soon as possible. Although decomposition ap- 
pears not to interfere with the staining properties of the tubercle 
bacilli, the sputum should be fresh in order that tlie other 
bacteria contained in it may be studied. Therefore it should 
be free from contamination with putrefactive germs. Valuable 
information can also be obtained by examination of sputum in 
a fresh condition before staining (see also page 33), 

Samples of urine keep belter after the addition of a few 
crystals of thymol, which retards the fermentative process, so 
that the sedimentation of the bacteria and of other solid mat- 
ter in conical vessels is facilitated, although that purpose can be 
accomplished at once by the centrifuge. Thymol will also be 
a useful addition, as far as a bacteriological examination is con- 
cerned, in case samples of urine are to be sent by mail; thymol 
should not be added if cultures are to be made. 

Specimens of sputum, pus or blood may be collected con- 
veniently in the form of thin smears upon cover-glasses. The 
smears are fixed by passing through the flame three times. 
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Smears of blood are prepared as follows: Have two perfectly 
clean, square cover-glasses. The finger, or the lobe of the ear, 
having been carefully washed with water, alcohol and ether, is 
punctured with a sterilized needle, and a small drop of blood 
issues which is wiped away with a clean cloth. The second 
drop of blood should be taken; it should be about the size of a 
pin's head. No pressure should be exerted upon the skm. 
This drop of blood is placed on one of the cover-glasses. The 
other cover-glass is laid upon the first, both being handled with 
forceps. The drop of blood becomes flattened out into a thirt 
film. Immediately and before the blood has had time to 
coagulate the two are shpped or slid away 
from each other in a horizontal plane, not 
forcibly pulled apart. In this way the 
blood will be spread in thin films on the 
cover-glasses. It is best to place the 
cover-glasses so that one does not cover 
the other exactly, but so that the sides of 
the one he diagonally to the sides of the 
other, although their centers coincide (Fig, 
37). Films of blood which are to be 
examined for the parasite of malaria may 
be prepared in this manner. Samples of blood to be used for 
the serum reaction for typhoid fever need to be good-sized 
drops of blood, which may be collected on cover-glasses or 
pieces of unsized paper and allowed to dry. To test 
blood by culture methods, i to 5 c.c. may be drawn from a vein 
during life, using a sterilized hypodermic syringe and all anti- 
septic precautions. The blood thus taken may then be used 
for cultures in various ways. A go<Ki method for general pur- 
poses is to empty the syringe quickly into a flask holding 100 
c.c. or more of bouillon or dextrose -bouillon. The mixture of 
blood and bouillon should be placed in the incubator for one to 
two days. If the bacteria develop, they may be secured in pure 
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cultures by plating, and may be studied further, as the occasion 
requires. 

At autopsies on human subjects the same principles apply 
as in the case of autopsies upon animals (see pages 94 and 95). 
Plate-cultures should be made, if possible, directly from the 
organs. In all cases organs should be entered by the platinum 
wire through burned surfaces. The method of isolation by 
streaking the platinum wire containing the material under ex- 
amination lightly, several times, over the surface of an agar 
plate, will be found convenient. At the same time smears 
should be made from the organs upon cover-glasses for micro- 
scopic study, and portions of the organs should be saved and 
hardened in alcohol or formalin . 

A convenient device for the coUection of infected material is a 
stiff wire wound with a pledget of 
absorbent cotton at one end, the 
whole sterihzed in a tube, as recom- 
mended by Warren for collecting 
pus and other fluids for examination, 
and as introduced by W. H, Park 
for the collection of material from 
the throat in cases of suspected diphtheria (Fig. 78). 

The so-called Sternberg bulb* is valuable for the collection 
of fluid materials for examination. A piece of glass tubing 
is taken and drawn out to a long, fine tube, and a bulb blown 
at the other end. To introduce the substance into the bulb, 
the expanded end is heated in the flame; the point introduced 
below the surface of the fluid which is to be collected; as the 
bulb cools, the air in it contracts and draws the fluid into it. 
When it has taken up as much as it will, the point may be 
sealed off in the flame. 



I 
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Fig. 38. — Sternberg Bulb. 



1: first recommended by Flilggi^. Die MikroOganisnii 
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It should be so packed tliat breakage or k 
particularly when infectious material is to be transported. 

Concerning the transmission of materials containing bacteria 
in the mails, the ruling of the post-ofBcc department of the 
United States, March 2, 1900, is as follows: 

"That the order of the Postmaster General a( December 37, 1897 (Order 
No. 677), amending Order No. 88 of February j, 1896, prescribing the condi- 
tions under which specimens of diseased (issues may be admitted to the mails 
is hereby further modified in the following manner: 

"Specimens of diseased tissues may be admitted to the mail tor transmission 
to United States, State, or municipal laboratories, only wben enclosed in mailing 
packages conslrucled in accordance with the specificutions hereinafter enu- 
merated: Liquid cultures, or cultures of microorganisms in media that are fiuid 
at Ibe ordinary temperature (below 45° C. or 113° F.) are unmailable. Such 
specimens may be sent in media that remain sniid at ordinary temperatures, 

"Upon the outside of every package shall be writtca or printed the words 
'Specimen for Bacteriological Examination. This pacltage to be treated as 
letter mail.' No package containing diseased tissue shall be delivered to any 
representative of any of said laboratories until a permit shall have Grst been 
issued by the Postmaster General certifying that said institution has been 
found to be entitled, in accordance with the requirements of this regulation, 
to receive such specimens." 

The regulation includes not only cultures, but "specimens of 
diseased tissues." The specifications prescribing the manner 
of packing, which are minute and complicated, may be ob- 
tained from local postmasters. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF SPECIES OF BACTERU. 

In order to conduct the study of any species of bacteria it is 
necessary to have the organism isolated in a pure culture. This 
is best accomplished by the plate method already described. 
Having thus obtained the organism in pure culture, it is to be 
examined with reference to its behavior in certain particulars. 
It is well for the beginner to study a few known species of sapro- 
phytes obtained from some reliable laboratory in pure culture. 
The points which are to be considered can be illustrated best by 
presenting them in tabular form, filling out the items of the 
table for a given species of bacteria, 

1, Name. 

a. Habitat or source. 

3. Morphology; grouping, as in chains or in zo6glce:e, 

4. Size. 

5. Staining properties. Behavior by Gram's method. 

6. Capsule, present or otherwise. 

7. Spore formation. 

8. Motility, flagella. 

Growth on culture-media. 

9. Relation of growth to temperature. 

10. Gelatin; observe whether the gelatin is liquefied or not. 

Colonies in gelatin plates, study under low power of 
microscope. 

11. Agar, Colonics in agar plates, study under low power of 

microscope. 

12. Bouillon; note cloudiness, pcIUclc, or precipitate. 

13. Milk; observe whether or not the milk is coagulated 
and subsequently peptonized. 
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14. Production of gas in fermentation -tube with bouillon 

containing sugar, as dextrose, or in agar with sugars. 

15. Potato. 

16. Blood-scrum; observe whether or not peptonization 

occurs. 

17. Production of indol. 

18. Pigment formation. 

19. Production of acid or alkali. 

20. Relation to oxygen; observe whether the superficial 

or the deep part of the growth is the more luxuriant 
in stab -cultu res ; use anaerobic methods if necessary. 

21. Pathogenesis. 

In commencing the study of bacteriology the pupil should try 
the common staining methods and make the most important 
culture-media. Having culture-media prepared, it is customary 
to study a number of species of n on -pathogenic bacteria. Notes 
of the work and sketches showing the morphology of the organ- 
isms should be made. In this as in other work with the micro- 
scope, the value of even crude drawings is very great as a matter 
of training. It is well to choose species which have properties 
decidedly different from one another. The micrococci, bacilli 
and spirilla should be represented; forms that are motile and 
that are not; species that form spores and others that do not 
form spores; some that liquefy gelatin and some that do not. 
There should be chromogenic forms, and species that ferment 
dextrose, and that produce indol, — such species as some of the 
sarcina;, the bacillus coli communis, the hay bacillus, the jwtato 
bacillus, bacillus prodigiosus, a bacillus fluorescens and spirillum 
rubrum. It is well, when possible, to obtain material directly 
from nature rather than from laboratory' cultures. This may 
readily be done in the case of the hay bacillus and the potato 
bacillus. Fecal matter may be spread on gelatin plates and the 
bacillus coli communis obtained in pure culture. Fluorescing 
bacilli are very common in water. Large spirilla are often found 
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in swamp water. Some organisms like spirillum rubrum can 
only be had from laboratory cultures. An instructive experiment 
which any one may carry out is to boil a potato thoroughly, and 
cut it into slices, placing theseon moist filter paper on glass plates, 
or on saucers, and after exposing them to the air for a half an 
houror more tocovcr them each with an inverted tumbler. Some 
of the slices prepared in this way sliould be put in the incubator, 
others left at room temperature. In a shorter or longer time 
there usually develops a great variety of isolated colonies from 
the bacteria that have fallen on the slices of potato. The growth 
of some aerobic organism, like the potato bacillus, may be 
tested under a cover-glass (see Fig. 29). The pyogenic bacteria, 
which can easily be isolated from pus, may be studied in this con- 
nection with great advantage. The staphylococcus pyogenes 
aureus and the streptococcus pyogenes should on no account be 
omitted. The diplococcus of pneumonia can most readily be 
obtained from a mouse or a rabbit which has died with pneu- 
mococcus infection. Such an animal can best be infected by 
subcutaneous inoculation, using some of the rusty sputum of a 
case of lobar pneumonia. The cultivation of the pneumococcus 
will be found to present difficulties in classes containing large 
numbers of students. 

Representative forms of moulds and yeasts should be studied 
at the same time. Moulds are easily obtained by exposing 
some nutrient substance to the air, covering it, and allowing 
cultures to develop; yeasts will probably grow also. Ordinary 
brewer's yeast may be isolated in pure culture from gelatin plates. 
Bacteriological examinations also should be made of air, soil, 
water and milk. With such simple means, many of the important 
properties of bacteria may be demonstrated. It is most im- 
portant that medical students should convince themselves by 
experiment of the extent to which bacteria are disseminated in 
our environments. The bearings of such observations on the 
practice of surgery and hygiene arc obvious. 
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Experiments in sterilization and disinfection as described , 
in Chapter VIII., Part 11., may be performed with the bacteria i 
mentioned, which present everj- variety of resisting power up to 
the ahnost incredible resistance of the spores of the hay and ' 
potato bacilli. The efficiency of the methods used for steriliz- 
ing surgical materials, as silk and catgut (Chapter IX., Part II.), 
should be tested; also, of the methods for disinfecting the hands; 
if possible, of the methods for disinfecting rooms, as well. 

After some proficiency has been acquired, various pathogenic I 
bacteria may be studied as the circumstances of the case require, j 
Much judgment has to be used in allowing students to work 
with pathogenic bacteria. Anthrax, glanders, tetanus, cholera, 
bubonic plague, Malta fever, and diphtheria all have occurred ' 
in laboratory workers through accidental infection, sometimes 
witii fatal results. Everything should be handled with forceps 
as far as possible, and the forceps sterilized in the flame before 
and after using. Particles of cotton fiber should not be allowed 
to fly off from the plugs. The various rules for the manage- 
ment of the platinum-wire, hanging-drop slides and sputum 
bottles, and for the handling of cultures and other infecdous 
materials have already been given (pages 22, 23, 33 and 72 to 
75). As the risks of infection from neglect of proper caution 
are obvious enough, it would seem, that it should be super- 
fluous to warn students of the danger to themselves and others 
of infecting their hands and surroundings; but some who work 
in bacteriological laboratories become careless, Just as do those 
who work with explosives. The most important precaution, 
perhaps, is observance of the rule that, while working in the 
laboratory, nothing should be put in the mouth. Cultures 
should never be left in improper places. Cultures of 
bacteria should be tJioroughly sterilized before the tubes arc 
cleaned. The writer is in the habit of having tubes and dishes 
containing pathogenic bacteria placed in the steam sterilizer 
at 100° C. for an hour on each of three days, and of having the 
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plugs removed and burned and the tubes filed with $ per cent, 
carbolic acid between the second and third sterilizations. In 
taking these measures, the same kind of reasoning applies as 
that which induces engineers to give bridges from four to six 
times the strength they need to bear the greatest strain likely to 
be put upon them, or to make the boiler of a steam engine strong 
enough to bear six times the greatest pressure which it is expected 
that the steam contained in it will exert. 
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CLASSIFICATION; GENERAL MORPHOLOGY AMD 
PHYSIOLOGY OF BACTERIA. 

The relationships existing between bacteriii and other kinds 
of organisms are not perfectly clear. It is quite generally 
conceded, however, that bacteria are plants. They show 
' affinilies with both the lower algie and the lower fungi, but they 
have also some points of resemblance with certain of the pro- ■ 
tozoa. On account of their extreme smallness it is impossible 
to analyze the structure of the individual bacteria and to contrast I 
the structure of one with that of another. The classiBcation j 
carmot therefore be established on morphological grounds I 
chiefly, as is done with large animals or plants. We are obliged 1 
to rely also upon their growth with relation to the presence or j 
absence of oxygen and to temperature, their behavior on culture- 
media, the appearances of the growths, and the production of 
certain substances with peculiar chemical reactions, when we 
wish to establish the points of difference between one species 
and another^ — all of which is extremely unsatisfactory and 
probably not perfectly trustworthy. The agglutination of a 
species of bacteria by blood-serum specific for the species (see 
Chapter VII., Part II.) has been used for purposes of identifica- 
tion. It is likely that forms wliich are now considered as dif- 
ferent species are not really such in all cases, and also that 
different species may now be included under one heading as a 
single species. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory condition 
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L of the classification of bacteria, it must not be supposed that 

I the species of bacteria are not permanent. For instance, it 

I would be incorrect to imagine that the micrococci and 

' spirilla become converted into species of bacilli, or for 

I the bacilli of one species to be transmuted into those of 

another. This does not contradict the statement that we may 

frequently, through erroneous and imperfect information, be in 

the habit of including unlike species under one name, or of 

classifying mere varieties of one species as entirely different 

[ species. At present it is suificient for practical purposes to divide 

bacteria into two great groups, the lower bacteria and the higher 

I bacteria; and to subdivide the lower bacteria into: micrococci, 

[ spherical forms; bacilli, rod-shaped forms, one diameter being 

I in excess of the others; spirilla, twisted like a corkscrewj 
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making long spirals or simply parts of spirals (comma-s 
, forms).* 

Recent investigations indicate that several species of bacteria 

often are closely related to one another, so as to form a well- 
I marked group. Such a group is constituted by the bacillus 
I of typhoid fever, bacillus coli communis and similar forms. 

The spirillum of cholera and other comma-shaped spirilla 
' resembling it may be held to constitute another group. Still 
[ another is that containing the tubercle bacillus, smegma bacillus 
E and other acid-proof bacilli. 

The micrococci are subdivided into staphylococci, where 



* Ii^gula's system of classiFying bncteiia. has found favor with many writers. 
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the Spheres grow in clusters like a bunch of grapes; streplococct, 
where they are arranged in long rows or chains, like a string of 
beads; diplococci, or pairs of micrococci; tetrads, where the 
individual spheres arc grouped in fours; sarcituB, where they 
are grouped in eights, making the outline of a cube, resembling 
a bale or package tied with rope. 
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The baciUi are not subdivided in this manner, although their 
forms vary considerably. The ends are sometimes square, 
sometimes round. Sometimes they are very short. Some- 
times they grow in longer, thread-like forms, in which, however, 
the transverse markings which indicate the outlines of the in- 
dividual bacilli can generally be seen, and which resemble a 
bamboo rod. Short, oval bacilli may look exceedingly like 
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micrococci. Bacilli with rounded extremities, placed ( 
end, look like strings of sausages. Under exceptional ( 
stances, branching forms of the baciUi of diphtheria, tubercu- 
losis, glanders and bubonic plague and various other species 
have been encountered.* 
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The word "bacterium" was formerly used to designate short 
■ bacilli which generally formed no spores, while the word bacillus 
; restricted to the longer forms in which spore formation 
I occurred. This use is no longer common, although not rarely 
I the name bacterium is still given to a species — for instance, 
I bacterium coli commune. 

Spirilla present a very great variety of form. The short 

'comma-shaped bacilli" are only parts, at most, of spirals, 

b although the microbes of cholera do sometimes form long 

bpirals. On the other hand, there are among spirilla large 

ind long sinuous figures which present most remarkable 







Fig. 42. — Involvtion Forms o 
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' pictures under the microscope; for example, the spirillum 
, of relapsing fever. Spirilla without very marked windings arc 
L sometimes called "^'ifims"; and long, wavy forms with cork- 
|,screw-Iike windings " spirochala" ; and only the rigidly spiral 
r forms "spirilla." 

Besides the purely morphological classification already 
I mentioned, bacteria are sometimes grouped according to certain 
I physiological qualities. In general botany, saprophytes are 
I plants that grow on decaying vegetable matter. In a bacterio- 
I logical sense, saprophytes are bacteria which grow in external 
ftnature on dead organic matter, and parasites are bacteria 
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which exist upon the living tissues or fluids of any organi 
Nearly synonymous with the above words arc those which dti 
not and those which do produce disease, or non-pathogenic aiw 
palhogenic. The adjectives jacullaiive, or optional, and obliA 
gate, or strict, arc used to qualify the above terms and i 
others. 

Size.— Bacteria vary greatly in size. The micrococc 
usually I /i or less in diameter. The short diameters of bacilli! 
and spirilla also are less than i /j as a rule, while the length mayJ 
be several micra. The anthrax bacillus (1.5/^ X 3 to 10 /i)a 
the spirillum of relapsing fever are the largest bacteria know 
to be pathogenic to man. To say that a micrococcus is i /i i 
diameter means that 25,000 end to end would make a line i inclij 
long. It has been estimated that r milligram of a pure cuhure 
of the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus contains 8,000,000,0 
micrococci. 

There is good reason for believing that organisms exist whic 
are too small to be visible with the most powerful raicroscopesJ 
The nature of these organisms is not known, but it is noM 
improbable that some of them are bacteria. (See pleurc 
pneumonia of cattle, etc., Part II., Chapter V.) 

In stained preparations the bodies of bacteriafrequenllysee 
to be homogeneous. On the other hand, they may exhibit certai 
spots which stain more intensely than others, the stained spot)| 
alternating with clear areas. The dark-staining granules majl 
take a slightly different shade of color from the rest (meta 
chromatic granules, Babes-Ernst bodies). Somewhat simila 
appearances may result from changes in the density of the pre 
toplasm of bacteria, leaving vacuoles that do not stain (pla 
molysis). 

In old cultures bacteria are Ukely to show deformed ; 
twisted outlines called involution jorms. It is not unconi'j 
mon for bacteria to be enclosed in a kind of envelope 
some clear substance, which stains with difficulty or not at a 
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called a capsule. The paired micrococci of pneumonia are 
enclosed in such capsules. The capsule is more likely to be dem- 
onstrated when the bacteria are obtained from the fluids 
derived from an animal's body than when they have been 
grown artificially in culture-media. A zoogleea is a large mass 
of bacteria in a resting condition held together by a muci- 
laginous substance. The composition of bacteria varies con- 
siderably with different species. The basis appears to be 
proteid substance. 

Vegetative Cells. — All the forms enumerated above are 
called vegetative cells in contradistinction to spores to be 
described laterj and multiplication takes place by the 
direct division or fission of these cells. In the rod-shaped 
bacteria the fission is transverse. The 
fonnation of tetrads or sarcinie from @ * 

micrococci depends upon fission in (f ® ^ j^m, jS « 
two or three planes. Repeated fissions ^&S) ^M 
of micrococci in one plane result in s> & ^^ 
the formation of streptococci. Micro- 

. , , 1 ,. .1 1 Fig. 43- — Bacteria WITH 

cocci that have recently divided are Capsules 

likely to be somewhat flattened on 

their opposing surfaces. Multiplication under favorable circum- 
stances may take place at an exceedingly rapid rate. Bacilli 
have been observed to divide in twenty minutes. If division 
takes place once in an hour, the progeny of one organism at the 
end of twenty-four hours will be 16,777,2:6, i. e., (2 X i)'*. 
The ordinary form of reproduction by fission is called vegetative, 
and bacteria that are multiplying in this manner are often 
spoken of as being in the vegetative condition. 

Spores. — Under certain circumstances the reproduction of 
bacteria takes place by means of the germination of bodies called 
spores. These appear in a typical form in the large bacilli, where, 
near the centers of the bacilli, highly refracting, shining spolsmay 
be seen which are found to stain less rapidly with the anihne dyes 
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than the rest of the bacilli. They arc not to be confused wiltt] 
the unstained spots described as vacuoles. On account of their 
being formed from a part of the interior of the bacterium, such 
spores are called endogenous. These spores are found i 
in the bacilli, rarely in spirilla. Tliey are what is meant win 
the word spore is used alone without qualification. The e 
tence of another kind of spore, described as forming from t 
whole of the bacterium (called arthrospore), is doubtful. At ail 
events, its significance is not at present understood. Spores 
develop generally, though not always, under adverse conditioi 
of various kinds, as of temperature and of nutrition, 
are more resistant to unfavorable influences of all sorts than a 
the fully developed bacteria. Spores resist drying, light, hes( 
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and chemical agents to a remarkable degree, at times. Spore 
formation is not a method of multiplication, since one spore 
when it germinates reproduces but one cell, and this cell then 
multiplies. So spore formation seems to be a means of pre- 
serving the organism under unfavorable environments, and 
not a process of reproduction in a strict sense. 

Anthrax spores are said to have been found which could 
withstand steam for twelve minutes, i-iooo mercuric chloride 
for nearly three days, or 5 per cent, carbolic acid for more than 
forty days. The greatest resistance is displayed by the spores 
of some of the saprophytic bacteria, particularly those of hay and 
potato, which are sometimes not destroyed by several hours of 
steaming; and bacteria which resisted 100° C. for sixteen houis 
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iiare said to have been obtained from the soil. When cultivated 

I at a temperature as high as 42° C. the anthrax bacillus becomes 

I incapable of forming spores. Spores themselves do not mul- 

t tiply, nor do they manifest any activity. Spores may be located 

I at the center of the bacillusj or nearly at one end; in the latter 

I case the end of the bacillus is likely to enlarge, making a form 

I having the shape of a dnmistick, as takes place with tetanus 

I bacilli (Fig. 44), When a bacillus assumes a spindle shape on 

' account of having the middle part bulged through the formation 

of a spore it is called a doslrldiiim. With rare exceptions, a single 

bacillus contains but one spore. Under favorable conditions 

the spores germinate, as it is called, and develop to the adult 

. fonn of the organism. This may be witnessed in hanging-drop 

I preparations. 
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■Bactema BpOWING Flagella. 



Motility. — Motility is rarely exhibited by micrococci; some 
bacilli possess it and some do not; while nearly all of the spirilla 
are motile. The phenomenon is observed in the hanging-drop. 
The degree of motUity is variable, being sometimes sUght and 
sometimes very active. When seen under a high power the 
little particles taken from a culture of a motile organism may 
look like a writhing mass of maggots or like tadpoles in a pool. 
The motility is most active in young cultures. The movement 
results from the vibration of Httle processes, or flagella (Fig. 45). 
Of these there may be one or several, placed singly or in 
groups, at the end, or scattered around the sides. They arc 
extremely difficult to demonstrate except by special staining 
methods, which, furthermore, are quite uncertain of result. 
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After the flagella have been stained, the bacteria a])pear some- 1 
what larger than when stained by the ordinary methods. The 1 
flagella upon the baciUi of typhoid fever are numerous and form 
a very striking picture. 

Chemotaxis.^ — Motile bacteria possess the property of being 
attracted by certain substances (positive chemotaxis) and of I 
being repelled by others (negative chemotaxis). Similar i 
properties are widely distributed among living cells both animal 
and vegetable. 

Conditions Favorable for the Growth of Bacteria. 

Warmth. — Among the different kinds of bacteria forms ' 
esist which multiply at temperatures as low as o° C, while there 
are species that multiply at 70° C. Bacteria which flourish at a 
very high temperature (maximum about 70° C.) are called -j 
thermophilic. The pathogenic bacteria usually flourish better I 
at a point somewhere near the temperature of the human body. 
This is not necessarily the case with the non- pathogenic species. 
Ordinary water bacteria thrive better at ordinary temperatures. 

Sternberg's method for determining the thermal death-point 1 
of a species of bacteria is to draw portions of a pure culture of the. J 
organism into capillary tubes with expanded ends, when the { 
tubes are sealed in the flame. The tubes are supported upon a ' 
glass plate placed in a water-bath, whose temperature is in- 
dicated by a thermometer, while a uniform temperature is 
secured by stirring. The time of exposure is, as a rule, ten 
minutes. The tubes should be removed quickly to cold water. 
Their contents should afterward be inoculated into bouillon to 
determine whether or not the organisms have been killed. 
In the practical use of heat for sterilization or disinfection, the 
exact thermal death-point is greatly exceeded. The time of 
exposure is also longer than is absolutely necessary as deter- 
mined by the results of the experiments. 
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Moisture is indispensable to the growth of bacteria, and dr)*- 
I ing causes the death of certain kinds, as, for instance, the spiril- 
' lum of cholera, while others remain alive, but do not grow. 
Food. — There are a few species of bacteria that contain 
chlorophyll, but it is wanting in most forms. On account of 
' the absence of chlorophyll, bacteria require, as part of their food, 
' organic compounds, such as sugar, as a source of carbon. They 
are unable, with very few exceptions, such as the nitrifying bac- 
teria, to derive their carbon from the carbon dioxide of the atmos- 
phere, or from inorganic carbon compounds. Although some 
species are able to obtain nitrogen from inorganic salts, most 
bacteria flourish best if organic substances containing nitrogen, 
hke peptone and albumen, are furnished them as part of their 
food. The comphcated, unstable, organic molecules with high 
potential energy are converted by them into simple and more 
stable compounds like carlron dioxide, ammonia and water, 
with the liberation of energy. These facts become manifest 
in connection with their important work in decomposition, 
putrefaction and fermentation. A culture-medium having a 
I slightly alkaline or neutral reaction is favorable to most bacteria. 
The prolonged artificial cultivation of bacteria may or may 
I not modify their properties. The pathogenic bacteria are likely 
I to undergo considerable modification both in the quality and 
f luxuriance of their growth and the intensity of their pathogenic 
, character. 

The growth of bacteria may eventually be hindered by the 
' accumulation of the products of their own metaboUsm. Many 
r bacteria refuse to grow on culture-media at all; at least the 
, suitable artificial medium has not yet been found for them. 
1 Some species are extremely fastidious, and can only be propa- 
I gated on particular nutrient substances. But bacteria show 
\ great adaptability, and, once they have been made to start, the)' 
I can be further cultivated with less and less difficulty as a rule. 
Relation to Oxygen. — Oxygen is indbpensable to the 
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growth of some bacteria, aerobes. Its absence is equally 
dispensable to certain others, anaerobes, Othere still are abl^ 
to flourish either in the presence or absence of oxygen, facuW 
tative aerobes or anaerobes. The first-named varieties i 
sometimes called strict, or obligate aerobes or anaerobes. 

Effects of Sunlight, — Direct sunlight kills the vegetative 
forms of bacteria more or less rapidly, and constitutes one of thi 
most efficient among the natural methods of disinfectioaJ 
Diffuse daylight acts much more slowly. Electric light i 
like sunlight or daylight, the results being dependent on 
intensity of the light. The violet part of the spectrum is mosd 
active. 

The influence oi^eleclrkUy upon bacteria has not yet beeid 
fully studied. Apparently the destruction of bacteria rcportet 
as having been effected by electricity was the result of electrolJ 
ysis of the medium. 

It appears probable that X-rays do not produce import 
effects on bacteria, although further investigation of this subjec 
is needed. The rays emitted by radium also require flulhffil 
study. Several observers report that radium rays have join 
germicidal power. The success which has attended the i 
light rays, X-rays and radium rays, in the treatment of luput 
and other diseases, is not necessarily to be explained i 
result of bactericidal action of the rays. * 
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Phosphorescence. — Bacteria whose cultures exhibit phos- 
phorescence have been found in the ocean and in fish. 

Chromogenic Bacteria. — Many bacterial growths display 
brilliant coloring. The different species of sarcinK are re- 
markable for forming highly-colored gro^vths; some of them 
are rose-red, some orange-yellow, some lemon-yellow, and so on. 
The bacillus prodigiosus presents a brilliant red growth whose 
rapid development is said to have formed the basis for the so- 
called "Miracle of the Bleeding Host" (see page 5). The 
bacillus pyocyaneus in culture gives a brilliant green fluores- 
cence and is responsible for the color of blue or green pus. 
Bacilli which exhibit a green fluorescence in cultures are com- 
mon in water. In cultures on potato or agar the colors of 
the chromogenic forms are usually well shown. The pigment 
formed by the chromogenic bacteria is not produced in the cells 
themselves. These are colorless. The color is due to sub- 
stances excreted bj' the cells, or formed from material in the 
culture- media. 

Ferments or Enzymes.*— Many bacteria form ferments 
which have the power of dissolving proteid substances in a 
manner similar to trypsin. The liquefaction of gelatin is a 
familiar example of this process. The property of liquefying 
gelatin, or the failure to do so, is used in classifying bacteria 
and in determining the nature of unknown species. 

Some bacteria, as the bacillus coli communis, form ferments 



• Consull Buiton. Mycotic Enzymes. American Medicine. July 15, 1903. 
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which act like rennet in coagulating milk. Other bacteria 
are capable of forming sugar from starch. Others have the 
power of changing cane-sugar into glucose- 
Bacteria which are able to decompose cellulose are found in 
the stomachs of ruminant animals. Although it is doubtful 
whether the products of cellulose decomposition have any 
nutritive value, the process is probably useful in effecting a sub- 
division of the coarse food, consisting of grass, bay and the like. 
Some bacteria have the power of decomposing neutral fats 
into fatty acids and glycerin, after the manner of the fat-splitting 
ferment of the pancreatic juice. 

The end-products which result from the growth of bacteria 
upon albuminous nutrient media are very numerous. They 
are complicated and not well understood. Among these end- 
products may be mentioned peptone, indol, skalol, phenol, 
Icucin and tyrosin. Nearly related arc the toxins (see Chapter 
VI.}, which play an important part in the production of dis- 
ease by pathogenic bacteria. In the decomposition of urine 
by bacteria the urea is converted into ammonium carbonate. 

The jormation oj indol in cultures is an important peculiarity 
of certain bacteria, which may be tested as follows: The bacteria 
arc cultivated in tubes of dextrose- free bouillon, or in Dunham's 
peptone solution, preferably the former; after twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours the test may be made. This consists in the 
addition of ten drops of concentrated sulphuric acid; the 
development of a rose-color indicates the presence of both indol 
and nitrites. If no rose-color forms, to another tube add, first 
I c.c, of a O.OI per cent, solution of sodium nitrite, and then the 
sulphuric acid. The development of a rose-color indicates the 
formation of indol but not of nitrites. If there is no rose-color, 
no indol has been formed. The color appears usually in a few 
minutes, but it may only develop after a somewhat longer time. 
Control tesls must be made upon tubes of the same bouillon but 
which have not been inoculated. The reaction may be hast- 
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ened by warming slightly. The value of this reaction will be 
understood when, io give one illustration, it is remembered that 
the bacillus coli communis produces indol and the bacillus of 
typhoid fever usually does not. The reaction depends upon 
the liberation of nitrous acid, which, with indol, forms a red 
color. 

The change of organic substances into more stable ones 
does not cease with the compounds mentioned above. Certain 
bacteria of the soil which will be discussed further on are able 
to complete the conversion of ammonia into nitrous acid, lead- 
ing to the formation of nitrites; and others still that of nitrites 
into nitric acid, which at once forms nitrates. 

Formation of Acids. — In the course of their growth many 
bacteria produce acids, especially from substances containing 

, sugar. The power of developing lactic acid is possessed by a 

I large number of species. Acetic acid is another common by- 
product. Besides these, butyric acid, formic acid, propionic 
acid and many more are formed by different bacteria. 

Development of Gas. — The evolution of gas from bacterial 
growths is of frequent occurrence. Carbon dioxide, hydrogen 
sulphide and nitrogen are among the better known gases that 
miybe formed. The odors that arise from cultures and that 
are so characteristic of putrefactive processes depend upon the 
development of gases, or a mixture of gases, of considerable 
complexity- The bacillus aerogenes capsulatus leads some- 
times to the formation of gas in the organs of the human cadaver 
within a short time after death, Theobald Smith introduced 

I a valuable means of differentiating species of bacteria based 

I upon their power of forming gas in media containing different 
sugars, or in their inability to do so. Bouillon containing i per 

' cent, of dextrose (or lactose, etc.) is the culture-medium advised. 

I The test is best conducted in a U -shaped tube, closed at one end, 
and at the other end provided with a bulb (Fig. 46). The tube 

1 is stoppered with cotton, sterilized by dry heat, afterward tilled 
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with the bouillon, and sterilized by steam in the usual manner. I 
After the last sterilization it should be tilted until the closed j 
end is completely filled with the medium. After it has been 
inoculated with the species under consideration, any develop- 
ment of gas will be indicated by the collection of the gas at | 
the closed end. The amount of gas formed may be estimated 
and its quality tested. To accomplish the latter fill the bulb 
with 2 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide, close the outlet, 
and tilt the tube to allow the mix- 
ture to come in contact with the gas. I 
After shaking, this causes the ab- 
sorption of the carbon dioxide and 
diminution in the quantity of gas. 
The portions which remain may be 
mixed with air and ignited, when 
the presence of hydrogen and some 
of its compounds will be indicated 
by an explosion. (See The Detec- 
tion of Bacillus coli communis in 
Water, Part IV.) 

The development of gas may 
readily be tested by inoculating the 
bacteria by a deep puncture into 
agar containing i per cent, of dex- 
trose or other sugars. The devel- 
opment of gas causes bubbles to | 
form in the agar, often to the extent of sphtting it, and some- 
times forcing out the cotton plug (see Fig. 73). 

The activities of bacteria which have just been enumerated 
are fundamental to the phenomena which go by the names of 
jermenlalion and putrefaction. These words have been defined 
differently at different times and by different writers, but in 
general both are used as names for the breaking up of complex 
organic compounds by micro-organisms with the formation of 
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simpler compounds. Fermentation refers especially to the 
formation of useful products like alcohol. The term putre- 
faction is employed chiefly for the breaking up of nitrogenous 
compounds with the development of foul-smelling gases. The 
term fermentation is also applied to the decomposition of com- 
plex substances through the influence of unorganized ferments 
or enzymes. The work of bacteria in decomposition is indis- 
pensable to the existence of the organic world as we find it. 
Green plants convert the stable compounds of nitrogen, the 
carbon dioxide of the atmosphere and water into the complex 
and imstable albmnens and carbohydrates which serve as food 
for animals. Animals, on the other hand, convert these im- 
stable and complex compounds back into simpler forms. The 
work of changing them back into the simple and stable con- 
dition, in which they serve as the food for plants, is performed 
by animal life in part only, and its completion is left to the 
activities of bacteria. It is the work of bacteria in this direction 
which we call decomposition. Without that work the existence 
of life upon the earth as we understand it would soon come to 
an end, and the dead and undecomposed bodies of living 
things and their products of all kinds would lie about unchanged, 
as they had fallen. 

Bacterium ternto is the name formerly given to a supposed 
species of bacteria which was credited with being the producer 
of putrefaction. The individuals were represented as being short 
rods, mostly going in pairs, and actively motile. The term 
has been abandoned since it appears to have included a number 
of different species. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE BACTERIA OF SOIL, AIR, WATER, AHD OF MILK 
AMD OTHER FOODS. 



The Bacteria of the Soil. — Bacteria are present in the soil ■ 
in enormous numbers- — 100,000 or more in i c.c. of virgin soil, ' 
according to Fiiigge. The depths to which they penetrate , 
depend upon the character of the soil and the character of the I 
life upon it, and whether or not it has been artificially disturbed, 
as by cultivation. In general, at a depth of 1.25 meters (about ' 
four feet) the number becomes very small, and a little deeper 
the soil is entirely sterile. 

The bacilli of tetanus and malignant edema, and bacillus i 
aerogenes capsulatus are present in the soil of many localities. I 
According to Woodhead, certain savage tribes of Africa and 
the East Indies use as an arrow-poison soil that is capable of ' 
producing tetanus. The bacillus of anthrax may be found in 
soil which has been infected with this organism. 

Most of the bacteria of the soil are harmless or useful sapro- 
phytes.* The nltrijying bacteria described by Winogradsky 
and by Jordan and Richards belong to the latter class. There 
occur in soil organisms which have the power of converting I 
ammonia into nitrous acid which forms nitrites, and others i 
which complete the change of m'triles into nitrates. Both I 
varieties are widely distributed. These organisms will not I 
grow on ordinary culture-media, and their cultivation presents | 
great difficulties. Probably a good many bacteria have similar J 
properties to some extent. The work done by nitrifying bacteria f 

* Set Conn. Agricultural Bacteriology. 
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in making nitrates from sewage, manure and the like is indis- 
pensable to most plant life. Certain bacteria found in the soil 
are also concerned in the assimilation of free, atmospheric 
nitrogen, resulting in the addition of a valuable proportion of 
nitrogen compounds to the soil. This is spoken of as nilrogen 
fixation. Inasmuch as a large part of the excrementitious 
products of animals containing nitrogen are not retained in the 
soil, where they may be employed as food by plants, but are 
washed directly or indirectly into the sea by means of sewage 
and the rivers, it will be seen that the supply of nitrogen com- 
pounds might suffer gradual exhaustion. Furthermore, it 
has already been noticed (page ng) that one of the products 
of decomposition by bacteria is nitrogen, which is not available 
as food for animals or for most plants. These facts have met 
with practical recognition by agriculturists in the adoption of 
various methods of fertilizing the soil. It appears that the roots 
of peas, beans, clover, alfalfa and some other plants frequently 
present minute tubercles. The tubercles arc pathological 
growths, caused by the development of microorganisms related 
to the bacteria. These organisms appear to have the power of 
assimilating atmospheric nitrogen and of converting it into 
nitrogen compounds. The same property probably belongs 
to some other bacteria of the soil. Experiments show that 
these observations may be destined to be of great value to the 
farmer.* 

The bacteria of the soQ may easily be studied in plate-cultures 
made from small portions of soil collected with the necessary 
precautions to avoid contamination, or plate-cultures may be 
made from sterilized water with which a portion of the soil has 
been properly mixed. Anaerobic bacteria must be cultivated 
by the special methods adapted to them. 

* For simple experiments to illustrate these pbenomena Ece Buxton. Journal 
0/ Applied MiaBscopy. September, 1902, For practical upplication lo agrinil- 
ture consult G. Moore. tJ. S. Dept. Agriculture. Bureau of Plant Injuslry, 
fiuUedn No. 71. Jan. 33, 1905. 
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Bacteria of the Air.— The bacteria of the air will be found 

for the most part clinging to solid particles in suspension 
in the shape of dust. As has already been stated, bacteria 
cannot be blown from moist surfaces, they are not removed 
by currents of air. Conditions of dryness and wind tend 
to increase the number of microorganisms in the air. They 
are fewer after a fall of rain or snow, and the number 
is smaller in winter than in summer. The air of cities 
contains more bacteria than that of the country. The atmos- 
phere over the sea and at the tops of high mountains is nearly 
or wholly free from bacteria- The bacteria which do occur in 
the air are seldom pathogenic. Their character depends upon 
the character of the dust. It is obvious that dust which consists 
in part of the dried, pulverized expectoration of cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis may contain tubercle bacilli. Anthrax 
of the lungs sometimes arises in men who handle the wool of 
sheep that were infected witli anthrax (wool-sorter's disease), 
and is due to the inhalation of anthrax spores attached to the 
wool. The atmosphere in the immediate vicinity of cases of 
the exanthematous fevers is liable to contain the organisms, 
whatever they may be, that cause these diseases. 

In a rough way one may obtain some knowledge of the 
character of the organisms in the air of a given locality by 
removing the cover of a Petri dish containing sterilized gelatin 
or agar or thin shces of boiled potato for a few minutes, replacing 
it, and allowing the organisms to develop. In most cases a large 
proportion of the growth that appears will be moulds. Yeasts 
are also common, and among the bacteria ihe micrococci are 
abundant. Chromogenic varieties are likely to be present. 

A few studies of this character will show that the number of 
organisms that are present depends chiefly upon whether the 
air is quiet or has recently been disturbed by draughts, gusts 
of wind, or sweeping. These facts are of fundamental impor- 
tance in laboratory work, where plate-cultures are being 
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Studied, if we wish to avoid contamination of the plates. Among 
' various devices that have been proposed for the accurate study 
[ of the organisms of the air, the Sedgwick- Tucker aerobioscope 
is the simplest and most accurate. It consists of a glass tube, 
one end of which is drawn out so as to be smaller than the other. 
The small end contains a quantity of fine, granulated sugar; 
both ends are plugged with cotton, and the instrument is 
sterilized. After removing the cotton a definite quantity of 
air is to be aspirated through the large end, which may be done 
by means of a suction-pump applied to the other end, or by 
siphoning water out of a botde the upper part of which is con- 
nected with the end of the aerobioscope by means of a rubber 
tube. The sugar acts as a filter and sifts out of the air the mi- 
croorganisms which are contained in it. Liquefied gelatin or 
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Fic. 47. — Sedowick-Tctckeh AKrobioscope. 

agar is introduced into the large end of the instrument by means 
of a bent funnel ; and, after replacing the cotton, it is mixed with 
the sugar which dissolves. The culture-medium is spread 
around the inside of the larger portion of the tube after the 
manner of an Esmarch roU-tubc. The bacteria which arc 
filtered out by the sugar develop as so many colonies upon the 
solidified medium. 

Bacteria of Water and of Ice. — The water of rivers, lakes 
and the ocean always contains bacteria. The number of 
organisms varies greatly in different places and under different 
conditions. The number of different species found in water is 
also very large. Ground- water * contains few or no bacteria 



♦ Ground-water is the water which — originally derived from n 
I sinks through superficial porous strata, like gravel, and collects 01 
I lyifft impervious bed of clay or rock. 
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under nornial conditions, and is therefore suitable for a source 
of water-supply, when a sufficient amount is available. The 
possibility of contamination of the ground-walcr from unusual or 
abnormal conditions should always be eliminated before it is 
taken for drinking-water. Numerous epidemics of typhoid 
fever have been traced to contamination of wells. The loca- 
tion of wells with reference to privy-vaults and other possible 
sources of contamination should be chosen with the greatest 
care. 

The ordinary bacteria of water* are harmless, as far as is 
known. Bad odors and tastes in drinking water that is not 
polluted with putrid material are u.sually due to minute green 
plants (algffi).t The diseases most commonly disseminated by 
water are typhoid fever and Asiatic cholera, and probably also 
dysentery. The results of eicpcrimcnts testing the length of 
time which the cholera spirillum and the typhoid bacillus may 
persist in water are conflicting. Many epidemics of cholera 
and typhoid have been traced to water polluted with the dis- 
charges from cases of these diseases. 

By selj- ^rification of water is meant the removal through 
natural processes of contaminating organisms such as might 
occur from the discharge of sewage into it. It depends upon the 
sedimentation of the contaminating material, in the form of 
mud, upon the growth of the ordinary water-plants and pro- 
tozoa, upon the exhaustion of the food supply by the growth 
of bacteria themselves, upon the destructive influence of direct 
sunlight, and the dilution of the matter added with a large 
volume of water.J It is not usually to be relied upon as a means 
of freeing the water-supply from pathogenic bacteria. 

• See Fuller and Johnson. The Classification of Water Bacleria. Jouniat 
o] Experimental Medicine. VoL IV. p. 609. Jordan, Journal ej Hygiene. Vol. 
III. Jan.. «,c,3. 

t G. T. Moore. Contamraalion of Water SuppUes by Algc. Yearbook 
U. S. Department of Agricullure. 1902. 

tSec Jordan. Journal of Experimenlal Medicine. VoL V., p. 371. 
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Storage oj Water.— When water is kept in large reservoirs, 
the solid particles in it, including bacteria, tend to fall to the 
bottom. The number of bacteria in a water-supply may be 
considerably reduced in this way. 

Filtration. — Filtration on a large scale has been more 
commonly in use in the cities of Europe than elsewhere, until 
lately. But filtration-plants now exist in several cities of the 
United States. By this method 98 per cent, to 99 per cent. 
of the bacteria in water may be removed. 

Slow Sand Filtration.* — The filter consists of successive 
layers of stones, coarse and fine gravel. The uppermost layers 
are of fine sand. The whole filter is from i to z meters thick. 
The sand should be 60 cm. to i.a meters in thickness. The 
upper layere may be removed from time to time, the remainder 
not becoming less than 30 cm. in thickness. The first water 
coming from the filter is discarded. The actual filtration is 
done largely by the slimy sediment which coUects on the surface 
of the layer of fine sand. The filter-beds may be several acres 
in extent, and in cold climates should be protected by arches of 
brick or stone. They require renewal occasionally. This 
kind of filtration has come largely into use since the cholera 
epidemic of 1892-93, and it appears to be very effective. It is 
often advisable to use storage basins in connection with sand 
filtration, to permit of settling of part of the solid matter before 
filtration. 

Mechanical Filtration. — This method of filtration is also 
called the American system. It is more rapid than the preced- 
ing method and docs not require a large area for filter beds. 
Although sand is required also, filtration is accomplished by a 
jelly-like layer of aluminum hydroxide. This product is formed 
by adding to the water a small quantity of aluminum sulphate 



* For a full discut 
to 3>i t9°3' 
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or salt of alum. The carbonates in the water decompose the 
aluminum and produce aluminum hydroxide. It precipitates 
as a white, flocculcnt deposit, entangling solid particles, in- 
cluding bacteria, as coffee is cleared with white of egg. Only 
a trace of aluminum should appear in the water. This method 
of filtration has not been tested so extensively as slow sand 
filtration, but seems likely to prove efficient. With water 
poor in carbonates, these may have to be added.* 

Various methods for the purification of water by means of 
chemicals have been proposed. The use of ozone for this 
purpose has met with considerable favor.f 

The filtration of water on a small scale, as is ordinarily done 
for domestic purposes, is generally entirely useless. The so- 
called Pasteur filter of unglazed porcelain b effective if it is 
properly constructed and if the filter-tubes are sterilized by heat 
every few days — conditions which are seldom complied with. 
Distillation of water and boiling are the most practical methods 
for sterilizing drinking-water. 

Collection of Samples. — For bacteriological examination 
samples from the water-supply of a city may be drawn from the 
faucet, but the water should firet be allowed to run for half an 
hour or longer. From other sources the supply should be col- 
lected in sterilized tubes or bottles, taking care to avoid con- 
tamination. Sternberg bulbs (see Fig. 38) will be found useful 
for small samples. These samples should be examined as 
quickly as possible, for the water bacteria increase rapidly in 
number after the samples have been collected. When transpor- 
tation to -some distance is unavoidable the samples should be 
packed in ice. 

The number of bacteria may be determined by making 
plates of a definite quantity of the water with gelatin or agar. 



* See Fuller. Journal American Medical Assacialion. Oct. 31, 
t Consult Roscnau. Disinfection and Disinfectants. 1^2. 
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The amount examined ordinarily is i c.c. When the number 
of bacteria is very large, a smaller quantity must be taken, and 
it may be necessary to dilute the sample ten times or more with 
sterilized water. The amount should be measured with a 
sterilized, graduated pipette. The water is mixed with melted 
gelatin or agar in a tube which has been allowed to cool after 
melting. After thorough mixing, remove the plug, burn the 
edge of the tube in the flame, hold in a nearly horizontal position 
until cool and pour into a sterilized Petri dish. The number of 
colonies may be counted on the third or fourth day; the later 
the better, as some forms develop slowly and may not present 
visible colonics for several days; but the plates are often spoiled 
after three or four days by the profuse surface growths of 
certain forms or by the rapid liquefaction of gelatin, if that be 
used, by other forms. The number of colonies that develop is 
supposed to represent the number of individual bacteria con- 
tained in the quantity measured. That will probably not 
always be the case, however, as colonies may develop from a 
clump of bacteria which have not been separated from one 
another by ihe mixing process. Abbott has shown that the 
number of colonies is usually larger on gelatin plates than upon 
agar plates, and at the room temperature than in the incubator. 
This observation illustrates the fact ihat there are doubtless 
many kinds of bacteria that do not find favorable conditions 
for development on ordinary culture-media. The reaction of 
the medium has an important influence upon the development 
of these water bacteria in plate-cultures. 

When the number of colonies is small, there is no difficulty 
in counting them as they appear in the ordinary Petri dbh. 
When the number is large some kind of mechanical device may 
be used to a.ssbt counting. The Wolffhiigel plate b a large 
square of glass resting in a wooden frame painted black. The 
glass plate is ruled in squares. It was designed particularly 
with reference to the form of plate-cultures first made by Koch. 




I 
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The Petri dish, however, may be placed upon the glass plale and 
the cross lines be used to assist in counting. Lafar, Pakes and 
Jcffcr recommend a surface painted black, ruled with white 
lines which represent the radii of a circle, which may be still 
further subdivided by other lines. Many find counting easier 
when a black surface divided into squares is employed. An 
oRiinar>' card with a smooth black surface di^^ided into squares 
by white lines may be placed under a Petri dish and will be 
found to serve ven,' weU.* For the mere examination of the 
colonies no better surface can be de^Tsed than the ferrotype plate 
used by photographers. The ejtaminaiion of the colonies will 
be easier if a small hand-lens be used. Care must be takai not 
to mistake air-bubbles or particles of din for colonies of bacteria. 

In any case, if possible, all the cokmies in the plate should be 
counted. The number contained within se\'eral squares may be 
counted and the avera|^ taken; knowing the size of the squares 
and the area of ihe plate, the number contained in the whole 
plate may be calculated. Such estimations, however, are likely 
to give results ver>- wide of the truth. 

The plating may be done by rolling the medium after the 
manner of Esmarch. When Ihe number of colonies is not large 
this may ser\e \er>' well. Counting may be assisted by draw- 
ing lines with ink on ihc outer surface of the test-tube. 

It has been said that a water-supply containing no more 
than 500 bacteria per cubic centimeter is to be regarded as 
safe, one ha\'ing between 500 and 1000 is to be looked upon 
with suspicion, and that where there are more than 1000 to the 
cubic centimeter the water is unfit for drinking purposes. It 
is ob\-ious, however, that the character of the bacteria is of 
prime importance; that pathogenic organisms may occasion- 
ally be present, even when the number of bacteria to the culuc 
centimeter is small. But knowing the number usually found 
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iii a good water-supply, any sudden variation above that num- 
ber is to be looked upon with suspicion as indicating a pos- 
sible surface con lamination. 

The bacteriological examination should always be accom- 
panied by a chemical examination, and by an inspection of 
the surroundings. A large number is to be expected when 
the water has been subjected tu unusual agitation from winds 
or currents which stir up the bacteria which have settled. 

The detection of pathogenic bacteria in water * involves 
great difficulties, and our knowledge in this direction is very 
meagre. Koch and several others have reported finding the 
spirillum of Asiatic cholera in water. The examination of 
water-supplies for this organism has disclosed the fact that 
bacteria resembling the organism of cholera in many respects 
are not uncommon in water. This adds to the difficulty of 
detecting the cholera germ in water. 

The bacillus of typhoid fever has many times been de- 
scribed as occurring in water-supplies suspected of being con- 
taminated with the excreta of cases of the disease. The inter- 
pretation of these observations is at present doubtful.! It is 
now known that several forms of bacteria exist which closely 
resemble the bacillus of typhoid fever, and which make its 
recognition in an unknown specimen very difficult,}: 

It will at once be appreciated that the number of cholera 
and typhoid organisms necessary to contaminate a consider- 
able body of water, and sufficient to cause an outbreak of the 
disease among some of the people drinking the water, may 
still be so small that many different cubic centimeters of the 
water might be studied before a single one of the specific organ- 
isms would be encountered. Anyone who has examined plates 



* See also nrticlcs in Part IV. on the bacillus of lyphoid ftver, bacillus coli 
omniunis and spirillum of cholera, 
t Consult editorial. Journal American Medical Associalion. Dec. 5, 1903. 
t For methods of detection see under Typhoid Bacillus, p. 301. 
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made from samples of water will recognize the difEculty of j 
detecting one or a few colonies of the bacteria of cholera or | 
typhoid fever among a hundred or more colonies of ordinary I 
wafer-bacteria. The existence of contamination with animal 
excreta niight, however, be indicated by finding the bacillus 
coli communis, whose detection offers a greater prospect of 
success. It is not certain just how much importance is to be 
attributed to the presence of small numbers of the colon bacillus ] 
in water,* Until our knowledge is more complete any sus- 
picious water should be discarded. 

At present invesligalors seem to agree thai if, using several samples of a, 
water each i c,c. in volume, colon bacilli are found in a majority of the samples 
the water is probably polluted; if tbe colon bodltus is only found when larger 
volumes of water are examined, the results ure suspk'ious though less signif- 
icant. Some investigators hold that the presence of streptococci in water i> 
indicative of pollution. t 

Certain devices have been adopted to hasten the develop-l 
ment of the desired bacteria and to retard that of the ordinary I 
water-bacteria. Among these may be mentioned the influence I 
of the heat of the incubator, which will hasten the growth of ] 
organisms derived from the human body, and which retards ( 
the growth of water-bacteria. Another is the addition of a 
solution of peptone to a large quantity of the water to be ex- 
amined with a view to assisting the development of the desired 
bacteria by furnishing them suitable food for growth. In 
another method (Parielti's) small quantities of carbolic acid 
are added to bouillon and mixed with the water, with a view to 
retarding the development of all except typhoid J and colon 
bacilli. Suspected bacteria may be tested by inoculation into 



*Jotdan. Journal oj Hygktie. Vol.1. 190J. Sava^. Journal a} Sygiext, | 
Vol. II. iga2. Winslow and Huncewcll. Journal Medical Research. Vol. 
VIII. igoi. 

I Prescolt and Baker. Joutnal 0] Injections Diseases, I. 193. 

J Prescott. Report of American Public Health Association. Vol. XXIX, j 
356. Clark and Gage. Ibid. 386. Bisaell. Ibid. 360. ' 
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animaJs ; the possession of pathogenic properties creates a prob- 
ability in favor of their having come from some contamination 
with animal excreta,* 

Ice.^ — The bacteriological examination of ice differs in no 
respect from that of water. Although development may be 
arrested, the vitalitj' of bacteria is not necessarily impaired by 
freezing, Prudden found the bacillus of typhoid fever alive in 
ice after more than one hundred days. However, Sedgwick 
and Winslow have stated that when typhoid bacilli are frozen 
in water the majority of them are destroyed, f Nevertheless, 
it is safest to have the source from which ice is taken as care- 
fully scrutinized as that of the water-supply, especially in view 
of the universal habit of cooling water in the simimer time by 
adding ice directly to the water. It is better to cool water and 
articles of food by surrounding the vessels containing them with 
ice. 

Bacteria of Milk and Other Foods.J — Of the different 
food substances, milk is probably the most important from a 
bacteriological jxiint of view. In the first ])lace, most other 
foods are cooked before eating. Furthermore, cow's milk 
constitutes the principal food of young infants, who are highly 
susceptible to certain bacteria, and to substances in the milk 
itself, after it has undergone certain alterations due to bacteria. 
The milk of the healthy cow as it is secreted in the mammary 
gland is sterile; however, after milking the cow a little milk 
generally remains in the milk-ducts and in the lower part of 
the teat in which numerous bacteria will have developed before 



I 



* Consult Vaughan. Journal AmerUan ifediral Association. April 9, 1904. 
For spedal methods of detecting the Bacillus culi communis see under this 
bacillus, page jio. 

t Clark. Bacterial Purification of Water by Freezing. Reports American 
Public Health Association. Vol. XXVII. See also Ilutchings and Wheeler. 
American Journal Mcdieai ScUnces. Vol. CXXVI., p. 680. 

JScc Conn. Bacteria in Milk and its Products. 1903. Russell. Dairy 
Bacteriology. 
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the next milking- time* The first milk obtained at a miiking I 
should therefore be discarded, as it may contain an excessive J 
number of bacteria. 

Contamination with bacteria may occur fnim the outer I 
surface of the udder of the cow, the hands of the milker or! 
dirty pails, or through agitation of the air of the stable, and ^ 
in other ways readily conceived of. Bacillus coli communis 
is often found in milk. Excluding the tubercle bacillus, the 
organisms which contaminate milk arc pathogenic only in 
exceptional cases. Occasionally typhoid fever, cholera, prob^J 
ably scarlet fever, and possibly diphtheria and other diseascsa 
are disseminated by means of contaminated milk. In the case I 
of typhoid fever, the milk cans may have been washed with i 
polluted water; after the cans were filled, a few typhoid bacilli j 
left in drops of water in the cans may multiply enormously, j 
Streptococci have been found quite frequently in the milk sold J 
in cities. t The mixture with the milk of non-fialhogenic c 
ganisms from the air, and their growth, may induce changca 1 
in it which render it unfit for consumption, and even poisonous. ] 
These alterations may be evident to the senses, as the ordinary. 
lactic acid fermentation (souring of milk), or they may not. 
The character of the alterations doubtless varies much with 
the temperature and with the character of the contaminating 
bacteria. Summer temperatures of course favor decom- 
position and fermentation. Specialists in children's diseases 
attribute to alterations in milk with the formation of poison- I 
ous substances a preeminent influence in the production of 
the intestinal disorders of infancy so common in the summer. , 

Poisoning with milk, ice-cream or cheese is not rare, as is i 
well known. There are many records of whole companies j 



* See Harmon and Cumming. The Bai^tcrial Flora, of Freshly Drawn Milk.^ I 
Journal oj Applied Microicopy. Novtrntmr, igoa. 

tSee Reed and Ward. The Significance of Ihc Presence of Streplococd is^'l 
Market Milk, American Medicine. February 14, 11)03. 
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of individuals having been taken violently ill after having 
eaten one of these foods from the same source of supply. The 
symptoms in such cases resemble those produced by irritant 
mineral poisons such as arsenic: nausea and vomiting, ver- 
tigo, dryness of the mouth, sense of burning and constriction 
in the throat, difficulty in swallowing, cramps and griping 
pain in the bowels, constipation or diarrhea, general prostra- 
tion or even collapse. Vaughan isolated from poisonous 
cheese a ptomaine which he called tyrotoxicon. It appears, 
however, that other toxins may be present in cheese, and that 
tyrotoxicon is a somewhat rare poison. Vaughan believes that 
bacteria of the colon group play an important part in producing 
poisons in milk and cheese. 

To prevent the alteration by bacteria of milk intcidcd to 
be the food of infants, the practice of sterilizing milk has been 
largely in vogue. Unfortunately, during sterilization the milk 
undergoes some kind of alteration which makes it disagree 
with certain infants. Furthermore, among the organisms 
which would be Ukely to contaminate milk bacteria such as 
the bacilli of hay and potato, vi'hose spores are so excessively 
resistant, would be prominent, and they are not killed by any 
process to which the milk intended for an infant's consump- 
tion could possibly be subjected in the household. Least of 
all can sterilization be relied on to purify milk in which bac- 
terial poisons are already formed. 

The investigations of Park and Holt * show that m New 
York City the number of bacteria in milk is much smaller in 
winter than in summer, and has Utile effect on the health of 
infants during cold weather; but that in warm weather with 
milk of average quality the infants who received sterilized 
milk throve on the average much belter than those who received 
raw milk. 



*Archive$ aj Pediatrics. December, 1903. 
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The process called paateurizalion is designed, not to ster- 
ilize the milk completely, but to destroy the vegetative forms 
of bacteria, and to destroy the ordinary pathogenic bacteria 
with which the milk might possibly be contaminated.* The 
milk is subjected to a temperature of only about 70° to 75° C. 
This temperature is less likely to produce alteration in the 
milk than sterilization by steam at 100° C. According to 
Freeman, milk which had been pasteurized at 75° C. and dis- 
tributed among the poor people of New York City, whose 
homes were not supplied with ice, usually kept very well even 
in the summer time (see p. 55). 

The number of bacteria in milk may be reduced consider- 
ably by the use of the centrifuge (separator). 

It has been undertaken recently to do away so far as pos- 
sible with the contamination usually occurring in the barn- 
yard and stable by the use of extraordinary measures to keep 
the cows, and especially their udders, clean; also the hands 
of the milker and the milk-pails; and by sprinkling the floor 
of the milk-room to prevent dust.t The milk, should be 
transported to the city on ice. Milk which has been collected 
in this manner is furnished in several cities in the United 
States. The cattle from which the milk is derived are regu- 
larly inspected by veterinary surgeons as well as subjected 
periodically to the tuberculin test. The surrounding and 
drainage of the stables are investigated by physicians and sani- 
tary engineers. The milk is also regularly analyzed by a 
chemist. It has been found possible to reduce the number 
of bacteria in milk to a few thousand per cubic centimeter. 
This milk is of course sold at a considerably higher price than 
ordinary milk. 

The number of bacteria which occur in samples of milk 

*TheobaldSmiUi. The Thermal Death-point ot Tubercle Bacilli ii 
etc. Jaurimt of Experimental Medicine. Vol. IV., p. 317. 
t W. H. Park. Jouma' 0} Hygiene. Vol. I. 1901. 
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varies greatly. In ordinary milk as fiimished by milkmen 
the number of bacteria to the cubic centimeter is usually 
many thousands up to many millions; grocer's milk may 
contain hundreds of thousands or miUions of bacteria to the 
cubic centimeter; frequently figures are reached which are 
beyond computation. 

Human milk often contains the staphylococcus epideraiidis 
albus, and not seldom the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, 
under normal conditions. 

Of the different pathogenic bacteria liable to furnish a 
source of danger in milk, the most important is the bacillus 
tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is a disease to which cattle are 
exceedingly prone. There is good reason to believe that 
infants acquire tuberculosis through taking as food the milk 
of tuberculous cows, although the danger from this source has 
probably been overestimated. The milk of tuberculous cows 
may obtain tubercle bacilli when there is no tuberculous dis- 
ease of the udder.* The freciuency of tuberculosis among 
■ milch cows sometimes becomes as high as 25 per cent., or 
even more. Butter derived from the milk of such cows may 
contain tubercle bacilli. The proper manner for the States 
to deal with this problem, for it is one that doubtless will 
fall to the individual States, has not yet been determined. 
The cost of kilUng such a large number of \-aluable cows 
would be very great. Furthemnore, it is by no means cer- 
tain that this procedure would eradicate the disease. The 
flesh of cattle also is capable of transmitting tuberculosis, 
but is a less serious source of danger when beef is thoroughly 
cooked. 

"Ripening" of cream and cheese is due to the growth 
of bacteria which produce agreeable flavors in the butter and 



*Mohler. Infectiveness of Milk o! Cows which have Reacted lo Ihe Tuber- 
culin TeHt. U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Bureau Animal Industcy, Bull. No. 44. 
1903- 
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cheese. Moulds are also important in the ripening of some 
kinds of cheese, f 

In examining milk for bacteria the number may be esti- 
mated by precisely the same technique as is used for the es- 
timation of bacteria in water, ejtcept that the milk must be 
diluted; otherwise the plates are rendered opaque by the fat. 
It may be diluted one hundred times with sterihzed water; 
when the number of bacteria is very great a second dilution 
may be required. Estimations based upon such high dilu- 
tions can only be approximate. The quantity taken for ex- 
amination may be o.i to i c.c. Plates should be made im- 
mediately upon collection of the sample. If the milk stands 
for a few hours at the room temperature in the laboratory, 
the number of bacteria becomes enormously increased. 

The detection of a particular kind of pathogenic bacteria 
in milk or butter involves very great difficulties. Staining 
Of bacteria in milk may be done by the usual methods, but 
the results are rendered unsatisfactory by the oil in the milk, 
The demonstration of tubercle baciUi by staining methods is 
likely to involve many difficulties. In this connection it is 
necessary to remember the group of baciUi which resemble 
the tubercle bacillus in resisting decolorization with acids after 
staining, (See p. 32.) The procedure of injecting milk into 
guinea-pigs has been resorted to largely, but the results are 
only obtained after the lapse of weeks, when the development 
of tuberculosis in the guin.ea-pigs indicate that the milk was 
tuberculous, provided that control guinea-pigs remain healthy. 
Furthermore, the other acid-proof bacilli which may occur in 
milk or butter are capable of producing nodules resembling 
tubercles.-|- (See Bacillus tuberculosis, Part IV.) The most 
satisfactory plan is to apply the tubercuhn test to the cow from 
which the milk is derived. 

Among the other articles of food, those are to be most 



t Rabini. 



Agricultural Baclcriiiliigj'. 
vitsch. Zeilschri/I j. Hygie. 



lid. X.XXVII., p. 439. 
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fully scrutinized which are to be eaten after little or no cook- 
ing, particularly salads, green vegetables, fruits, and the like. 
Under exceptional circumstances they may become agents for 
conveying infectious diseases. Conn showed that there was 
good reason for attributing an epidemic of t>'phoid fever among 
students at Middletown, Connecticut, to raw oysters. After 
having been collected from the oyster-beds, these oysters 
were placed in a small stream to fatten, where they were 
exposed to contamination from a sewer. Into this sewer the 
discharges of a case of typhoid fever were found lo have been 
running at the time when the oysters were fattening. An 
epidemic at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 1902, was traced 
to nearly similar causes and conditions,* 

The ordinary processes for curing and salting meat cannot 
be relied upon lo destroy pathogenic bacteria. 

Cases of poisoning by eating oysters, fish, meat in the form 
of sausage or canned meat, and other articles of food arc not 
rare. These cases belong to the same class as those poisoned 
by milk and cheese already mentioned. They are due lo 
products of bacterial decomposition. Such affections are 
quite commonly called ptomaine poisoning, although the 
poisons are not ptomaines in most cases. Probably a number 
of bacteria exist which are capable of affecting changes in 
meat and other foods either before or efter ingestion. Among 
these are an anaerobic bacillus described by Van Erraengcm 
{B. bululinus), various members of the groups represented 
by B. proteus and B. coli communis (including paracolon 
bacilli), and the bacillus enlcritidis of Gaertner. In the case 
of B. enteritidis a genuine infection of the patient and gastro- 
enteritis may occur .f 



I 



'Philadelphia Mtdical Journal. November 1, tgoa, 

tSee Vaughan and Novy. The Cellular Toxins. 1902. OhLraocfacr. 
Food-IntoxJtation from Oatmeal. Jaitmal of Medical Research. Vol. VII., 
p. J30. Galeotli and Zando. Cenlralblall fur BakUriologie. Vol. XXXI. 1903. 
Orig. p. S93. 
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THE BACTERIA OF THE NORMAL HtJMAH BODY. 



The numerous solid tissues and organs of the human body, 
the fluids circulating in the interior like the blood and lymph, 
and the cavities that have no connection with the outer world, 
are entirely free from bacteria.* So also the maxillary, eth- 
moidal and frontal sinuses, middle ear,f urinary bladder, uterus 
and Fallopian tubes, and to a less extent the lungs J and gall- 
bladder,§ although having external connections, are usually 
sterile when in a healthy condition. When bacteria do enter the 
tissues from any of the surfaces their progress is checked by 
means of the activities of the cells or fluids of the body, and if 
they succeed in penetrating to any considerable distance their 
advance is usually arrested by the nearest group of lymph-nodes, 
which appear to be important safeguards for preventing the 
dissemination of bacteria throughout the body. As a nfle, the 
secretions of the mucous membranes are inimical to bacteria. 

The .skin, ll as might be expected, is liable to have upon it 



'This view is not upheld by the experiments of Furd, who found smaJl num- 
l>era of bacteria in the normal organs of rabbits, cats and dogs in the majority 
o£ those examined. The apccica of bactcriu obtained were mostly common 
saprophytes, and to some eitenl constant in the same kind of animal. JouttuU 
oj Hygiene. Vol. I. igoi. 

tCahimldaandBertarelU. Ccntralblatt jilr BakUrioiogie. Vol. XXXII, 190a. 
Orig, p. 428. Tfime. Ibidem. XXXIIJ. 1903. p. 250- Hasslauer. Ibidem. 
Referate. XXXII, p. 174. An examination of these articles will show that in- 
vestigators disagree somewhat, with regard to the sterility of these cavities. 

JSee Wadsworth. Ameriean Journal Medical Scienas. May, 1904. 

§See Bacteriology of the Gall-bladder and its Ducts. American J oitmal J 
Maiical Sciences. Vol. CXXIII., p. 372. 

II Snbuuraud, l.a Peau Humanie, etc. Bulletin de 1' Inslilul Pasleut. JJf] 
1904. Pages 233, 282. 
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numerous bacteria, especially micrococci, and moulds. The 
staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, the streptococcus pyogenes, 
the bacillus pyocyaneus and the bacillus coli communis some- 
times occur on the skin. According to Welch, it always con- 
tains the staphylococcus epidermidisalbus, whichmaybeafonn 
of the staphylococcus pyogenes albus. This organism is of 
some importance to surgeons on account of its relation to the 
cleansing of the skin before operations. It seems impossible, 
by any amount of cleaning, to dislodge all of the germs in the 
skin, especially those under the nails. 

The bacteria of the exposed mucous membranes like the 
conjunctiva* and the nasal cavity f and the mouth cavity 
naturally fluctuate both in quantity and quality; they consist, 
in fact, of those which happen to fall upon the surface or 
are drawn in from the external air. 

In the mouth, however, there is a certain group of organisms 
more or less characteristic of it, many of which have not been 
successfully cullivated. These have been thoroughly studied 
by Miller, to whose works students are referred. X 

Several species of spirilla have been discovered in the mouth 
and are found along the margins of the gums. The leptothrix 
buccalis, and related organisms which have a long, ribbon-like 
form, also occur in the mouth. The micrococcus lanceolatus 
(or pncumococcus) is present in many human mouths. In 
15 to 20 per cent, of human mouths this organism is sufficiently 
virulent to produce fatal septicemia when inoculated into 
susceptible animals. Pyogenic bacteria, especially sireptococci, 
occur frequently, although not regularly, in the mouth. Strep- 



* Randolfdi, Pusey, Giflonl. Journal Amrrican Medical Association. Oct. 
3. 1903- 

fHssslauer. Die Baklerienflora der gesunden und knuiken Naseoschleim- 
haut. CetUralblall jUr BakleriologU. Vol. XXXIIl. igoa. Orig. p. 47. 

JMiUer. MitroSrgamsms of the Mouth. For a recent review on the bacteria 
ol the mouU), see Modiar. Ceniralbtall /Ur BakleriologU. Vol. XXXI. Ref. 
p. 4«g. Vol. XXXn, p. 609. 
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tococci very commonly occur on the tonsils. Putrefactive I 

bacteria acting on particles of food about the teeth produce 
the bad odor from the mouths of persons of careless habits. 
According to Miller, bacteria play an important part in the 
production of dental caries. Certain of the bacteria of the i 
mouth produce fermentation in the vicinity of the teeth with 
the formation of acids, which dissolve the calcium salts of 
the teeth. The softening and destruction of the decalcified 
matrix is then accomplished by other and liqucf\'ing forms. 

The expired air coming from the mouth and nose, con- 
trary to the popular notion, is free from bacteria, excepting 
those which become forcibly detached, as by efforts of sneezing 
and coughing. 

Among the other exposed mucous surfaces, the urinary 
meatus and the vagina may be included. The urinary meatus 
and at least i)art of the urethra will be found to contain bacteria, 
which, in health, should be non-pathogenic, although interest . 
attaches to the fact that diplocucci have been described wbid 
behaved with stains in the same manner as the gonococci 
(pseudo-gonococci). 

There has been much dispute as to whether or not the I 
pyogenic bacteria occur in the vagina normall)'. It is prob- 
able that the healthy vagina in m most cases free from the 
jiyogenic bacteria; although bacteria of some sort are always 
present, and the pyogenic bacteria may exceptionally be i 
found there in health. The normal secretion of the vagina 
has a bactericidal influence which may be attributed in part 
to its acidity. The upper part of the normal cervix uteri is ! 
sterile, while bacteria are present in the lower part. 

According to DCderiein, the properties of the vaginal 
bacilli which very commonly occur in it. The secretion i; 
imporUnt during pregnancy.* 
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The smegma of the external genitals contains numerous 
bacteria, among which are frequently found bacilli which 
retain tiieir color after treatment with acids in the Gabbett 
method for staining tubercle bacilH. It is uncertain whether 
these bacilli form a special group of organisms by themselves, 
having as one of their properties the power of retaining the stain 
after acids, or whether they are bacilli of no particular sort, which 
resist acids after staining owing to the oily material with which 
they have been impregnated in this pecuhar secretion. These 
organisms must be taken into account in staining for tubercle 
bacilU, urine or other secretions which might accidentally con- 
tain particles of smegma. Usually the employment of alcohol 
after the acid will remove the color from the smegma bacilli 
(Hueppe). Sometimes smegma bacilli are as resistant as 
tubercle bacUli to decolorizing agents (Welch); see page 33. 
Similar acid-proof bacilli occur about the genitals of the domestic 
animals.* 

The bacteria of the stomach and intestines are of great 
interest and importance. The alimentary tract of new-bom 
infants and the meconium are sterile- In from four to eighteen 
hours organisms begin to appear. They may enter either from 
the mouth or the anus. There seems to be no constancy in the 
nature of the forms which are found at first, but their character 
depends upon the surroundings. 

The bacterial inhabitants of the stomach are less constant 
than we shall find those of the intestines to be. Under normal 
circumstances they seem to be those introduced from the mouth- 
Different investigators, at all events, have met with quite differ- 
ent species. It appears that the hydrochloric acid (about 2 
parts per thousand) present in the gastric juice at the height 
of digestion possesses decided germicidal properties. This 
germicidal power exercbes a restraining influence upon fcr- 



• Cowie. Journal ExpeHmtnlot Metlkim. Vol. V., p. 105, 
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BACTERIA IN DISEASE. 

To the physician and the student of medicine the study of 
bacteriology is interesting chiefly on arcount of the great 
importance attributed to bacteria in producing disease. The 
presence in an organism of one or a number of organisms 
of another species, which flourish as parasites upon the first, 
is a phenomenon of very wide occurrence in nature. It is, in 
fact, nearly universal. It may be observed among plants as 
well as animals, for example in the familiar galls seen on some 
of the higher plants, and mostly catised by the larvae of iHsects 
harbored by the plant. We also find animals, such as tape- 
worms and the trichina spiralis, living as parasites upon other 
animals. The functions of the bacteria make them peculiarly 
suited to leading a parasitic existence. The fact that they 
possess no chlorophyll, and that they are therefore unable to 
form carbon compounds from the carbon dioxide of the at- 
mosphere, renders it necessary for them to secure such com- 
pounds from preexisting organic matter. Most of them, 
furthermore, flourish better when they are able to obtain nitrog- 
enous food from organic matter rather than from inorganic 
salts containing nitrogen. Most bacteria find the necessary 
nutriment in the dead bodies of other animals and plants; they 
constitute what are known as saprophytes. But some of them 
flourish upon the living bodies of other plants and animals in 
whom they may produce disease. 

The phenomena of disease, we shall find, are very largely 
due to the numerous waste products of the activities of bacteria, 
which act as poisons to the host. 
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The diseases of plants known to be caused by bp.cteria 
are not very numerous. Among them may be mentioned 
pear-blight, due to micrococcus amylovorus.* Among lower 
animals bacteria very frequently produce diseases- — for example, 
chicken-cholera, symptomatic anthrax, erysipelas of swine, 
tuberculosis, anthrax and glanders. 

Koch formulated certain rules which he considered must 
be complied with in order to prove that any microorganism 
was the cause of a particular disease: 

First. That the organism should always be found micro- 
scopically in the bodies of animals having the disease; that 
it should be found in that disease and no other; that it should 
occur in such numbers and be distributed in such a manner as 
to explain the lesions of the disease. 

Second. That the organism should be obtained from .the 
diseased animal and propagated in pure culture outside of 
the body. 

Third. That the inoculation of these germs in pure cultures, 
which had been freed by successive transplantations from the 
smallest particle of matter taken from the origmal animal, 
should produce the same disease in a susceptible animal. 

Fourth. That the organism should be found in the lesions 
thus produced in the animal. 

An injectious disease is a disease which is caused by a micro- 
organism growing in the body of the animal having the disease. 
Such microoi^anisms are usually bacteria, but not always; for 
example, malaria is produced by a minute animal organism. 

A contagious disease is one which is acquired from direct or 
indirect contact with an mdividual having the disease. Most 
contagious diseases arc infectious, but infectious diseases are not 
necessarily contagious. The words are often used very loosely, 
and it is no longer possible or very desirable to draw the line 



* See E. Smith. CentraOtaU far BatlerMogie, etc. Zweite AbthciluM. Bd. 
V„ p. 171; Bd. VII., p. 88. 
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sharply between them. Fomites are the materials on which 
the infectious material is conveyed. 

A miasmatic disease is a variety of infection in which the 
microorganisms are not received from another case of the dis- 
ease, but are supposed to have been derived from the external 
worid, particulariy through foul air. This word is less used 
than formerly. 

The following is a list of the most important diseases of 
man caused by bacteria. The proof as required by the rules 
of Koch is not complete for all of them : 

Tuberculosis, Suppuration and Influenza, 

Leprosy, certain inflamma- Diphtheria, 

Glanders, tory conditions al- Typhoid fever. 

Anthrax, lied to it, Dysentery (not amc- 

Tetanus, Epidemic cerebro- bic dysentery). 

Malignant edema, spinal meningitis, Asiatic cholera. 

Bubonic plague, Gonorrhea, Relapsing fever, 

Malta fever, Chancroid or soft Rh inoscleroma ( ?) , 

Erysipelas, chancre, Actinomycosis. 

Lobar pneumonia. 

Malaria and amebic dysentery arc caused l)y microscopic 
unicellular animal organisms (protozoa). It has l)cen claimed 
that small-pox is caused by protozoa; this view has acquired 
added interest from the recent researches of Councilman. 
Recent work indicates that the "sleeping sickness'' (of Africa) 
and some other diseases of tropical climates are caused by 
protozoa (see appendix). 

Thrush and certain parasitic skin diseases are caused by 
fungi of more highly organized structure than bacteria. 

In each of the following diseases there is good reason to think 
that the cause is some kind of microorganism, but it has not yet 
been discovered : 

Syphilis, chicken-pox, measles, scarlet fever, German measles, 
mumps, whooping-cough, yellow fever, typhus fever, rabies, 
dengue. 

Rheumatic fever and beri-beri would be placed in this list 
by many writers. 
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The causes of these diseases have been very carefully sought 
for by ordinary bacteriological methods with indecisive results. 
Some of tlicra no doubt are due to bacteria. In recent years 
numerous observers have described a diplococcus or short 
streptococcus as the cause of rheumatic fever or acute rheu- 
matism. In the case of yellow fever Sanarclli- described an 
organism (bacillus icteroides) as its cause, but his view is not 
upheld by most of those who have worked on yellow fever,* 
The bacillus described by a number of observers as having 
been found in cases of whooping-cough may also be the cause 
of that disease. f BaciUi have also been described in cases of 
measles on several occasions. Lustgarten has described a 
bacillus found in the lesions of syphiUs which resembles tubercle 
and smegma bacilli. More recently Joseph and PiorkowskyJ 
have cultivated another bacillus from cases of syphiUs; how 
much importance should be attached to it cannot as yet be stated. 
As Roux and Mctchnikoff succeeded in 1903 in inoculating the 
chimpanzee with syphilis, it may be possible in the future to 
subject bacteria alleged to be the cause of syphilis to the test of 
animal inoculation. Recently Schaudinn and HoffmannJ have 
found certain spirochoetie in syphilitic tissue, papillomata and 
the like, and it seems not improbable that the organism called 
by them Spirochieta pallida is the cause of syphilis. Mctchnikoff 
and Roux found the same organism in the monkeys which they 
had successfully inoculated with syphilis. The organism is 
only seen by special methods of staining. It is Ukely that for 
some of the diseases mentioned other proceilures than the usual 
methods of research will have to be devised in order that the 

♦Sanarelli. La Semainc MhJicaU. April 4, jgoo. Reed and Carmll. 
Journal Experimenlal Mcdi&iiK. Vol. V. 

tSce Czaplewski. CentraSblall Jilr Bakleriatosic, Bd. XXIV. iSgS. P. 
865. 

XCenlralbUill lAr Bakleriolagie. Vol. XXXI. igos, O rig. p. 445. Berliner 
Uiitiiehe Wochetisehrill. tcjoz. Nos. 13 and 14. 

i Schaudinn und Hoffmann. Vorlaufiger Berichl uberdas Vorkommen von 
Spirochzrten in syphilitischcn Krankheitsproduklen und bci Papillomcn. Ar- 
bei'leit atis detn haiserlischen Ccsundkeilsample. Bd. XXIt, Heft a, p. 527. 
Berlin. 1905. 
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cause may be discovered. The protozoa may play a part in the 
etiology of some of them. Roux beheves that contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle is due to a microbe so minute that it is 
barely visible with the highest powers of the microscope, so that 
its outlines and its morphology cannot be studied. The virus 
of this disease remains virulent after being passed through a 
Pasteur filter, showing that it is small enough to go through 
its pores. Similar experiments have succeeded with a number 
of other affections of animals (of which the best known is foot 
and mouth disease). The virus may pass through a Pasteur 
or Bcrkcfeld filter of a certain coarseness, but is restrained by 
one sufficiently fine. The most important of the diseases in 
this class are rabies and yellow fever. Reed and Carroll found 
thai the infective agent of yellow fever is in the blood, and 
that the serum could produce yellow fever in a non-immune 
person after filtration through a Berkefeld filter.* These facts 
suggest the possibility that failure to find the causes of some 
other diseases may lie in the fact that their organisms are so 
small as to be nearly or entirely invisible to the microscope. 

Modes of Introduction.^ — There are various avenues by 
which bacteria may enter the body to produce disease. In- 
fection of the embryo through the ovum or semen seems to be of 
rare occurrence. Syphilis (which may not be due to bacteria) 
is transmitted in this manner. The embryo may be infected 
through the placenta, although not commonly. The baciUi of 
typhoid fever and the pus-forming bacteria have been known 
to be conveyed through it. Tuberculosis may also be trans- 
mitted through the placenta; how frequently is still uncertain. 
Occasionally the exantheraatous fevers are transmitted from 
the mother to the fetus. 



■Sec Reed and Carroll. American Medicine. February I3, 1502. For an 
admirable review of this subject ace Roui. Sur les Micmbes dits Invisibles, j 
Bullelin de I'Inslilut Pasteur. Vol, I., Nos. i and 3. Also Uorscl. Invisible J 
MicroOrganisma. United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of ] 
Animal Industry, Circular No. 57. 1904. 
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The surfaces covered with thick, stratified epithelium are 
not likely to be penetrated by bacteria excepting by direct 
introduction through some wound or other lesion. This, for 
instance, is true of the skin, the mouth, the vagina and bladder. 
The infection of bubonic plague appears to be introduced most 
often by means of wounds in the skin. Bacteria more easily 
penetrate surfaces having a thin, columnar epithelium such as 
occurs in the intestines, the middle ear, bronchi and bronchia! 
lubes, uterus and Fallopian tubes. 

The thin, flat epithelial cells of the air-vesicles of the 
lungs, as would be expected, seem to be passed with com- 
parative ease. On e])ilhelial surfaces covered with cilia, as 
in the bronchi and bronchial tubes, the Eustachian tubes, the 
uterus and Fallopian tubes, the current toward the exterior 
created by the cilia acts beneiicialiy in removing bacteria. 

The tonsils and lymph-follicles of the intestines, especially 
the lymphoid tissue of the ileum and the vermiform appendix, 
are points where bacterial invasion frequently begins. The 
lymphoid tissue of the appendix may have some influence in 
predisposing to infection at that point and to appendicitis. On 
the other hand, it is certain that the progress of many infections 
is checked by the lymph-nodes. That is repeatedly seen in the 
ordinary post-mortem wound where the spread of the inliam- 
mation along the arm is checked suddenly at the elbow or axilla. 
The participation of the lymphoid structures in most infections 
is well known. How far this is a conservative process it is 
impossible (o say. 

In most cases of iniectious disease a point of entrance 
for the bacteria may be discovered. As a rule, the invading 
microbes produce a lesion at the point where they are intro- 
duced, as in the familiar cases of boils and carbuncles when 
pyogenic bacteria enter the skin, or of the tubercles found 
in the lungs when the bacilli lodge in the respiratory tract. 
However, there are cases of septicemia and pyemia in which 
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the most careful search fails to reveal the place at which the 
bacteria entered. The bacilli of plague usually produce no 
reaction at the point of entrance. 

It is probable that tubercle bacilli may pass through thin 
epithelial surfaces and lodge in the deeper structures underneath, 
where they produce definite lesions. For example, they may 
pass by the lungs and enter the bronchial glands, and form 
tubercles in that situation. 

Experiments on animab have shown that bacteria may be 
very rapidly disseminated after their introduction. The inocu- 
lation of mice, for instance, with anthrax bacilli has been known 
to prove fatal, although the wound was washed immediately 
with the strongest antiseptic solutions or the part amputated 
within a few minutes. 

The manner in which infectious agents reach human beings 
varies considerably. Generally speaking, the most important 
element will be found to be direct or indirect connection with 
another case of the same disease. W. H. Park was able to 
cultivate diphtheria bacilli from bcdclothing soiled by the 
expectoration of diphtheria cases. Baldwin has shown that 
tubercle bacilli may be found on Ihe hands of patients having 
pulmonary tuberculosis, especially those who expectorate on 
handkerchiefs. Winslow found bacillus coli communis on 
the hands of 5 per cent, to 19 per cent, of those examined; 
his observations suggest the possibility that typhoid baciUi can 
be carried in a similar manner. 

Air,— Excepting under certain special conditions, the air will 
not contain the germs of disease. The dried pulverized 
sputiun of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis may float in the 
atmosphere as dust which will contain tubercle bacilli. Fliigge 
states that powerful expiratory eEforts like coughing and sneez- 
ing may carry tubercle bacilli with small particles of secretion 
into the air, and that they may remain in suspension some time. 
The pus-producing bacteria may be present in dust. In- 
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fectious elements which happen to be present in the an- will 
usually be attached to particles of dust. Wool-sorter's disease 
name sometimes applied to anthrax in man when acquired 
by those engaged in the work of handling wool, and in which 
the anthrax bacilli or spores may be conveyed to the lungs in 
dust. 

The atmosphere in the vicmity of cases of the exanthematous 
fevers at times probably contains the germs of these diseases. 

Water is the usual medium for the transmission of the in- 
fection in typhoid fever, and Asiatic cholera, and probably all 
forms of dysentery. 

Milk from tuberculous cows may cany the bacilli of tubercu- 
losis; it is of most importance in the case of young infants. 
Typhoid fever and cholera, and probably dysentery, scarlet fever 
and diphtheria are sometimes conveyed through the medium 
of milk. Bacteria may reach the intestines in uncooked food, 
fruit and vegetables. 

The Soil is of importance in connection with tetanus and 
malignant edema, whose bacteria are frequently found in soil. 
Bacillus aerogenes capsulatus may occur in the soil, and may 
infect dirty wounds. The spores of anthrax bacilli are present 
in the soil of certain localities, and may produce anthrax in 
cattle. 

Flies* and other insects and related animals are capable of 
carrying the bacteria of disease. Under suitable conditions 
flies play an important part in transporting the bacteria of 
cholera and tyjjhoid fever from the excreta of these diseases to 
food substances, which they may contaminate. Flies which 
have access to tuberculous sputum may deposit tubercle bacilli 
on food,'}' To what extent diseases are disseminated by fleas, 
bedbugs and similar creatures is still uncertain. 



*NuttalL RSie of Insects, 
Vol. VIII. 1900. 

t Lord. Boston Medical and Surgical Jmimai. Dec. 



Disease. Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports. 
1904. 
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In this connection it is proper to refer to certain diseases due | 
to animal microorganisms. Malaria is conveyed from mai 
man by mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles,* and is probably 
transmitted exclusively in this manner. The parasite of malaria. 
undergoes part of its cycle of development in man, and another 
part in the mosquito. Similarly, in Texas Fever, a disease of 
cattle, it has been shown by Theobald Smith that the parasite 
(a protozoon, Piroplasma) passes from cow to cow through the 
cattle-tick (Bophilus armulatus orbovis).| In surra, a disease 
chiefly affecting horses, and in the tsetse-fly disease of animab 
the parasite (a protozoon, Trypanosoma) is transmitted by the 
bites of fJies.J It has recently been shown that the infectious 
agent of yellow fever may be introduced into man by mosquitoes 
of the genus Stegomyia. Under the administralion of the 
United States army yellow fever was suppressed in Havana 
chiefly by measures intended to prevent the disease from being 
carried by mosquitoes. Equally good results have since been 
attained in controUing an epidemic of yeUow fever at Laredo, 
Texas, in 1903, || and a great reduction in the mortality at Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, has been effected. 

Auto-infection. — It is possible for the bacteria of disease 
to be derived from the individual's own body — auto-injection. 
The microbes of lobar pneumonia, for instance, flourish in the 
mouths of a large number of people and under favoring circum- 
stances may produce disease in the hmgs or other parts. The 
bacillus coli communis, which constantly inhabits the intestines, 
may invade other organs and exhibit pathogenic properties 
when the vray is opened up for it by other disease processes. 



* For detail concerning mosquitoes consult the book of Dr. L. O. Howard. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

tSce V. A. Moore. Infectious Diseases of Animals. 1903. 
(Report on Sutra. U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, jpon. 
5 Carroll. Jounial American Medical Assacialion. May 23, 1903. 
II Gutteras. Journal Amerimm Medical Associolion. July 9, 1904, 
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Bodily Conditions that Dispose to Infection. — The 

development of an infectious disease may be favored by certain 
bodily conditions. Hunger, cold and exhaustion make the body 
more liable to the inroads of pathogenic bacteria; so also do 
anemia and chronic diseases. Those suffering from diabetes, 
as is well known, are especially liable to infection by the pus- 
producing bacteria and the bacillus tuberculosis. Dr. Roswell 
Park believes that prolonged anesthesia makes patients who 
have undergone operations more liable to surgical infections, 
and that absorption of bacterial poisons and auto-intoxication 
due to the products of disordered metabolism of the patient's 
own cells predispose to infection. Some of the above-men- 
tioned conditions can be imitated in laboratory experiments. 
Hens in a normal condition arc not susceptible to the anthrax 
bacillus, but Pasteur succeeded in making them contract anthrax 
by artificially cooling them. Frogs, on the other hand, which 
also are resistant to anthrax, may be made susceptible by keeping 
them at an abnormally high temperature. Rats were made 
more susceptible to anthrax by physical exhaustion produced 
by making them run a treadmill, and pigeons by starvation. 

Abbott found "that the normal vital resistance of rabbits to 
infection by streptococcus pyogenes is markedly diminished 
through the influence of alcohol, when given daily to the stage 
of acute intoxication." It was less noticeable fur bacillus coli 
communis, and not observed for staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. 
Pigeons and other animals have been made susceptible to an- 
thrax by intoxicating doses of alcohol. 

Climate and altitude appear to influence the liability to in- 
fection with ihc tubercle bacillus, which occurs less commonly 
in Colorado and some other elevated regions than in lower and 
more densely populated districts. 

There are probably a great many other as yet obscure con- 
ditions affecting predisposition to infection. 

Age. — In general, infants are more susceptible to infections ■ 
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than adults, though apparently neariy exempt from the exan- I 
thematous fevers during the eariy weeks of life. Osteomyelitts 
is commoner in infants than in adults, as also is tuberculous 
meningitis. 

How much influence is to be ascribed to tndividaal pr^ 
disposition in contracting or warding off infection is uncertain^^ 
Welch 5a}'s: "The fact that some individuals are attacked, and 
others, apparently equally exposed to the danger of infection, 
escape, is not always due to any especial predisposition on the 
part of the former. It may be that the germs hit the one and 
miss the other, and we would have no more right to say that the 
former are especially predisposed than to say that those who 
fall in battle are predisposed to bullets and those who escape 
are builet- proof." It is probable tfiat the importance of an 
hereditary tendency to certain infections, notably tuberculosis, ■ 
has been overrated. 

Race. — The influence of racial predisposition is undeniable 
For example, it is knovfn that the negro race is much less sus- 
ceptible to yellow fever than the white race. 

Local conditions often have a most important inSueuce 
in determining the occurrence of infections. In endocar- 
ditis the lesion usually occurs along the line of closure of 
the heart-valves, indicating thai the point subjected to the 
greatest friction is the part of the endocardium most liabl 
to infection. Regions where there is passive hj'peremia art 
more vulnerable, as is seen in hypostatic pneumonia. 
calities which have suffered from previous inflammation 1 
irritation are rendered more liable to subsequent infectit 
as when the bladder or pelvis of the kidney containing a calculn 
becomes the seat of a suppurative cystitis or pyelitb. 

Local conditions become of great importance in : 

The surgeon can seldom be certain of dealing with a perfectj 

aseptic wound, and must rely to a large extent upon the pow 

■ inherent in the fluids and tissues to prevent the developm 
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bf bacteria. It is important, therefore, to keep the resisting 
power of the tissues at the highest possible point. Injury of 
'the tissues disposes the part to infection; so do strangulation 
and necrosis. "In operating, it is fo be remembered that hy- 
peremic and edematous parts arc more likely to become infected ; 

3 also are anemic regions. An infarct of the lung which was 
originally sterile may be infected with bacteria through inhala- 
tion, and undergo suppuration or gangrene. The presence of 
foreign bodies in the tissues disposes to infection. Injection 
of the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus into a rabbit's tissues is 
Hot always followed by suppuration, but if a foreign body, 
like a piece of sterilized potato, be inserted at the same time, 
infection Is much more likely to occur. When lesions are pro- 
'duced -in the internal viscera of animals by cauterization or 
crushing and biicteria then injected subcutaneously or into the 
blood, the bacleria lodge in the lesions and multiply.* 

Amount of Infectious Material.— A large number of bac- 
teria introduced into the body simultaneously will be more likely 
to produce infection than a small number. This factor is of 
less importance with organisms whose virulence is very constant 
than with those of more variable virulence. 

Variability in the Virulence of Ba_cteria. — The occur- 
rence of an infectious disease depends very largely upon the 
virulence of the bacteria. Any species of pathogenic bacteria 
r vary in virulence at different times. In some cases the 
virulence is not easily lost, as with the anthrax bacillus; in 
others the virulence is maintained in cultures only with difficulty, 

i in the case of the micrococcus lanceolatus (of pneumonia) 
and the streptococcus pyogenes. As a rule, the virulence is 
likely to be diminished in old cultures. It may sometimes be 
preserved better in the ice-chest than at the room temperature. 
TEhe virulence of the anthrax bacillus becomes diminished if it 

*Chcesnian and Mcltzcr. Journal Experimealal Medkim. Vol. 111. 
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is cultivated at 42" to 43° C. Exposure to light and to oJ^^^^ 
tends to weaken the virulence; and also cultivation upon un- 
favorable media, such as those containing a small proportion 
of carbolic acid or certain other chemical germicides. 

In laboratory work the virulence is usually maintained | 
best by inoculating the bacteria from time to time into sus- 
ceptible animals. Bacteria coming freshly from infected 
animals are likely to be highly virulent. The virulence may 
be increased by beginning with an especially sensitive animal 
like a very young guinea-pig, and progressively inoculating 
into less sensitive animals. The infection of relatively in- 
susceptible animals may sometimes be produced by the injection 
of a very large dose of the bacteria. The addition of the toxic 
products of the bacteria, which may be obtained by using 
large doses of cultures in bouillon, makes infection more likely. 
Cultivation on a particular medium may maintain or increase 
the virulence. 

Finally, the combination of two or more kinds of bacteria • 
may produce infection when neither one would do so alone. 
On the other hand, it is said that the fatal effects of an inocula- 
tion of virulent anthrax bacilli into a susceptible animal may 
be averted if the animal be inoculated with a culture of bacillus 
pyocyaneus shortly afterward. 

Mixed Infection. — It is not uncommon in disease to find 
two kinds of bacteria associated together, producing a mixed 
infection. In diphtheria, very frequently, the bacillus of 
diphtheria is found to be accompanied in the membrane by 
the streptococcus pyogenes. The course of the diphtheria 
may be modified in this manner. The term secondary injecUon 
is rather loosely used. It is sometimes employed to designate 
an infection occurring in an individual, the resisting power of 
whose tissues has been weakened by some chronic organic ., 
disease. Such an infection is often called a terminal injec- 
lion. Terminal infections are very common in cases of car- 
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tinoma, chronic nephritis, arteriosclerosis, and in many other 



Concerning terminal infections Osier says : "It may seem 
|>arado!dcal, but there is truth in the statement that persons 
rarely die of the disease with whicii they suffer. Secondary infec- 
tions, or, as we are apt to call them in hospital work, terminal 
infections, carry off many of the incurable cases in the wards." 

The term secondary injection is also used for the modifi- 
cation of an infectious process which has been in existence 
for some time, by infection with a second variety of bacteria. 
That takes place, for instance, in pulmonary tuberculosis, 
when the invasion of the already tuberculous lungs by the pyo- 
genic micrococci assist in the formation of cavities. In this 
sense it will be seen that the term secondary infection is used 
as a name for a variety of mixed infection. In the secondary, 
mixed and terminal infections, the bacteria which enter secon- 
darily are likely to be of the pus-producing varieties, especially 
.the streptococcus pyogenes. 

As to the mechanism which bacteria make use of in order 
to produce disease, according to our present knowledge, they 
■work chiefly through the poisonous substances formed by them 
and deposited in the bodies of the persons suffering from the 
disease. The theory that bacteria have an important influence 
through the destruction of substances taken by them from the 
-body of the patient for food is no longer entitled to much weight ; 
neither are we able in most cases to account for the phenomena 
of disease by any mechanical action on the part of the bodies 
of bacteria. That such action docs occasionally take place 
may be seen in experimental anthrax in mice, where the blood- 
capillaries of the liver and kidneys may be completely plugged 
with masses of anthrax bacilli. The diseases in which the cir- 
culating blood is swarming with bacteria arc much commoner 
in the lower animals than in man. 

Toxemia. ^By toxemia is meant the absorption of poisonous 
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bacterial products from a localized point of invasion, and Iheir 
dissemination throughout the body by means of the circulation. 
We see typical toxemias in diphtheria and tetanus. In surgery 
the term sapremia is used to cover a similar condition of affaiis 
when the absorption proceeds from a wound or denuded sur- 
face, as may happen in the puerperal uterus. 

Septicemia. — In septicemia there is not only absorption 
of bacterial poisons, but the bacteria have invaded the living 
tissues and the blood (though not producing metastatic ab- 
scesses). Bacteriologists usually employ the word septicemia 
to describe the wide dissemination of bacteria through the body 
and the presence of a large number of them in the circulating 
blood. In this sense septicemias are less common in man 
than in such diseases as anthrax in the lower animals. Typical 
septicemias in man are foimd in relapsing fever and certain 
cases of bubonic plague. For pyemia, see the article on Sup- 
puration, Part IV, 

The principal agencies in effecting recovery from infectious 
diseases are the destruction of the bacteria by the cells of the 
Ixxly (phagocytosis), the development of new substances which 
neutralize their action (antitoxins) and the presence or for- 
mation in the body of substances which destroy bacteria (lysins). 
. These phenomena are discussed in the chapter on Immunity, A 
factor of less importance is the elimination of bacteria by the 
excretory organs. Investigators who have made experiments 
on animals disagree as to whether or not the bacteria which 
have been injected into the body appear in the urine before they 
have damaged the structure of the kidney. In typhoid fever, 
the baciUi of typhoid may occur in the urine in great numbers; 
the condition of the kidney in the generality of such cases has 
not thus far been determined. The extent to which the ex- 
cretory organs act in eliminating bacterial toxins is not yet 
known. Some bacteria, as has already been stated, may, in the 
end, produce substances that are inimical to their own growth- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BACTERIAL POISONS.* 



1 It is now generally accepted that in most, if not all of 
rihe infectious diseases, the principal symptoms and lesions 
are to be attributed to the action of poisonous substances 
formed by the bacteria. Even in those cases where poisonous 
substances are not demonstrable in cultures to any great extent, 
there is reason to believe that the bacteria in such cases may, 
nevertheless, produce poisons in the animal body. According 
to present views the part that bacteria play can be understood 
best by recalling the work, of the saprophytes in producing 
fermentation and putrefaction. It has already been shown 
that the poisoning that comes from eating decomposed meat, 
fish or cheese usually results from poisons which bacteria have 
elaborated in the course of their growth. In infectious diseases 
the bacteria grow inside of the body and form their poisons in 
it; not before their introduction into it, as in these cases of 
poisoning with spoiled food. If it were possible for the cells 
of ordinary yeast to grow in the living human body and to 
produce alcohol from the grape-sugar of the body-fluids, the 
person so infected might be expected to suffer from alcoholic 
intoxication as long as the infection lasted. This illustration 
although not entirely accurate may help to make clear what does 
happen in an infectious disease due to bacteria, where poisons 
formed in a manner analogous to the formation of alcohol 
produce intoxications analogous to alcoholic intoxication. 
Certain infectious diseases afford examples of poisoning by 
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bacterial products in an extremely marked manner. In tetanus 
the local wound may be trifling, and in itself utterly incapable 
of giving rise to the violent muscular spasms from which the 
patient suffers in consequence of the powerful poison which 
the tetanus bacillus forms at the point of infection. In diph- 
theria, although the condition in the throat may be one of severe 
inflammation, it is of itself insufficient to e.xplain the profound 
prostration and other symptoms of general poisoning which 
the case manifests. 

Bacterial poisons are diffused through the culture-medium 
or they may be retained in the bodies of the bacteria. Con- 
sequently, they are classed as extracellular and intracellular. 
In cultures of the diphtheria and of the tetanus bacilh the cul- 
ture-medium contains the poison, and injections of the broth 
in which these organisms have been grown produces these 
diseases just as promptly and eifectually as injections of the 
bacteria themselves. Even when the bacteria is these cultures 
arc entirely removed by filtration through porcelain filters, the 
filtrate reproduces the diseases with all their symptoms just 
as characteristically as the unfiltered cultures. On the other 
hand, in certain bacteria the poisons are contained in the bodies 
of the bacteria, and are not liberated into the culture-medium. 
They are only set free by breaking up the cells, either mechani- 
cally, by grinding in a mortar, or by disintegration in some other 
way. The disintegration of these bacteria in the animal body 
is probably the way in which certain of them cause disease. 
Typhoid bacilli and cholera spirilla probably act in this way. 

The first bacterial poisons to be studied thoroughly were 
those called ptomaines. Observing the poisonous effects 
which follow the injection into animals of certain ptomaines 
derived from bacterial cultures, it was suggested that similar 
ptomaines, formed by the action of bacteria m the Hving 
body, might account for the symptoms of many of the infectious 
diseases. The ptomaines were most readily studied because 
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I of the comparative facility with which they could be isolated in 
I a condition of purity, where their exact chemical nature could 
I be determined. They were found to be basic compounds 
I derived from nitrogenous material. 

I A group of substances of a similar nature called leucomaines 
I has been discovered, which are formed within the body by 
I faulty metabolism, and not by the action of the bacteria. 
I Further study has demonstrated, however, that the char- 
[ acteristic features of the infectious diseases arc not due to 
f ptomaines, but to certain poisonous bodies to which the name 
I toxin has been apphed. Toxins have not been obtained yet 
I in a pure state, and consequentially their exact chemical char- 
f acter has not been determined; bnt much has been learned in 
I regard to their physiological action, and more uiformalion in 
I this direction is constantly being obtained by experiments. 
i They have very marked characteristics and they do not act like 
• ordinary poisons, but behave as if they had the power of 
reproduction. An ordinary poison, such as arsenic, strychnia 
and the like, begins to act as soon as it is absorbed — there is 
no period of incubation. The toxins, on the contrary, have a 
distinct period of incubation. If an animal is given a fatal 
[ dose of arsenic or strychnia, it succumbs within a comparatively 
I short time; it is at most a matter of a few hours. But if an 
I animal is injected with a fatal dose of the toxin of tetanus it 
I takes some time, often several days, before any symptoms 
[ develop, and moreover the animal may remain alive for days 
I afterward. In some respects the toxins resemble the physio- 
I .logical ferments, ptyaline, pepsin and the like; but they differ 
1 from these in that the physiological ferments are not themselves 
I used up in the process of fermentation, whereas the toxins 
I are used up in the production of disease. After starch has been 
I converted into sugar by ptyaline the ptyaline may be recovered 
[ and used over and over again to convert more starch; but after 
ttetanus toxin has produced tetanus in an animal it has become 
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firmly united to the cells. Toxins, therefore, are very peculiar I 
bodies, behaving like ferments in requiring considerable timel 
to produce effects, and acting like unorganized poisons in being I 
used up in the tissue changes which they produce. Certain 
substances derived from the vegetable kingdom behave in the 
same maimer as bacterial toxins; ricin, abrin and robin are" 
examples of these. The poisons of scorpions and snakes a 
also poisons which act Uke toxins. Other properties of loxi 
will be considered in connection with antitoxin. 

Although, as has been stated, the toxins have not been isolated ^ 
in a pure condition, they have, nevertheless, been obtained in , 
some cases in an extremely concentrated form. Brieger and | 
Cohn obtained a toxin from tetanus bacilli of which 0.00000005 
gram killed a mouse weighing 15 grams. Roux and Yersin 1 
obtained a toxin from diphtheria bacilli of which 0.00005 gram ' 
was capable of killing a guinea-pig. These figures indicate 
the extremely poisonous character of these toxins. Such ■ 
properties permit bacteria growing in a comparatively limited I 
area to act upon parts of the body remote from the focus of ' 1 
infection. 



A curious and unexplained effect of some toxins is the production oE n 
areas of necrosis in certain viscera, as the liver. Such " focal necroaea " have J 
been observed to be formed by the poUons of the bacilli of diphtheria, of typho>d.i| 
fever, and of the Microcuccua lanceolatua of pneumonia, and following tb* 4 
injection of abrin and ricin, 

BEMdes the poisonous substances produced by the bacilli of diphtheria &ndj| 
of lelanus, toxic substances have been obtained from the spirillum of cl 
the bacillus of typhoid fever, the Bacillus coli communis, [he hadllus of bubo 
plague, Bacillus pyocyaneus. Streptococcus pyogenes, and Staphylococcus 
ogenea aureua. The extract from cultures of tubercle bacilli, called tl 
and that from glanders bacilli, called mallein, will he spoken of ii 
with the bacteria themselves. Vaughan* has succeeded in cultivating anflintX-'il 
bacilli, colon bacilli, and other bacteria on large surfaces of solid media, sc 
secure quaotitiea of the bacterial cells suHiclent for extensive chemical testl>ll 
The toxin of the colon bacillus jjroved to be a very stable substance, and resistant 4 

* Joumai American Medical AssociatUm. September 3, 1904. 
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t comparatively low temperatures 
jis will he brought out in connection 



1 heat. Most toxins become inactive 
(6o"to7o='C0. 

Other physiological properties of the !< 
with the discussion of immunity. 

There is good reason on both clinical and experimenta-l grounds to beUevc 
that toxic substances are formed by the Micrococcus lanceolatus of pneumonia. 

In connection with bacterial poisons another class of bodies 
may be conveniently described; these are agglutinins, lysins, 
and precipitins. These bodies will be referred to again in 
connection with antitoxin in the next chapter. 

Agglutinins. — ^The blood-scrum of human beings as well 
as of animals suffering from certain diseases has the power 
of causing the bacteria of the disease from which the individual 
has recovered to clump into larger or smaller masses in liquid 
cultures to which the serum is added. The same phenomenon 
is observed in the serum of animals injected with repeated 
doses of cultures. This is due to certain substances called 
agglutinins. The reaction, while it is more or less specific, 
is not as strictly so as was formerly thought, for it has been 
found that a given agglutinin may cause clumping of a group 
of nearly related bacteria; such an agglutinm is called a group 
agglutinin; and, moreover, under certain circumstances the bac- 
teria fail to clump in the blood of patients suffering from a 
given disease. Again, in some cases the serum in a certain 
disease will clump bacteria that are not concerned in the 
production of the disease. Even normal serum will some- 
times clump bacteria. The serum from a given disease is 
said to be homologous with the bacteria causing the disease 
and heterologous from other bacteria, and the bacteria arc said 
to clump or not to clump with homologous sera, as the case 
may be. Bacteria are also homologous or heterologous in 
the same sense toward sera. 

Park* has recently found in this connection that homologous 
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sera lose their property of agglutination, hut recover this when 
cultivated upon the ordinary culture-media. Weil* obtained 
a culture of typhoid bacillus from an abscess in the thyroid 
of a typhoid convalescent which did not agglutinate with the 
patient's serum nor with other homologous sera. 

Agglutination has been found to take place even spontane- 
ously in cultures. Still, it is, after all, more or less a specific I 
reaction, and is employed as an aid in the diagnosis of typhoid 
fever, where it is spoken of as the Widal or Gruber-Widal ] 
lest. Under proper precaution it is valuable in this special 
case, and will be referred to again in connection with the des- 
cription of the typhoid bacillus. 

Other bacteria which agglutinate with the homologous sera 
are: Spirillum of cholera, B. pyocyaneus, B. protcus, B. coli 
communis. Micrococcus meUtensis, B. mallei, B. tuberculosis, 
Diplococcus pneumonia?, B. pestis bubonica, and B. dysenteriae. j 
Trypanosomes also agglutinate with homologous sera, 

Lysins. — There are certain substances found normally 
present or produced artificially in the blood which have the 
property of breaking up foreign red blood-cells introduced 
into the circulation or into the blood-serum outside the body. 
This is not only true of red blood-cells, but certain bacteria 
also become broken up when introduced into the blood of 
certain animals. This process is spoken of as cytolysis, and 
when occurring in red blood-cells, is called hemolysis; in 
bacteria, bacteriolysis. The substances causing cytolysis are 
called lysins. As already stated, lysins for certain foreign 
cells are nonnally present in the scrum of certain animals; 
thus, human red blood-cells are disintegrated by sheep's serum, 
rabbit's blood-serum disintegrates anthrax bacilU, and numer- 
ous other examples exist of lysin normally present in blood- 
serum. But whether normally present or not, specific lysins, 
like specific agglutinins, are made to appear in the blood- 
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serum of animals by injecting these with several doses of sus- 
pensions of cells. Hemolysin results from injecting an animal 
with the red blood-ceUs from another animal, bacteriolysin 
from the injection of bacteria. Hemolysins and bacteriolysins 
are quite sharply specific. A rabbit injected with a suspension 
of red corpuscles from the blood of a guinea-pig furnishes 
hemolysin which destroys gumea-pig's red cells. A guinea- 
pig injected into the peritoneal cavity with repeated small 
doses of the cholera spirillum furnishes a peritoneal fluid con- 
taining a bacteriolysin specific for the cholera spirillum. Still, 
group lysins, like group agglutinins, are also found, for while 
lysis takes place more promptly and in smaller amounts with 
the cells of the same species of animal or with the same kind 
of bacteria with which the animal furnishing the cytolytic 
serum has been injected, it also occurs in a less marked degree 
with cells from nearly related animals or with nearly similar 
bacteria. 

Precipitins .^Precipitins are bodies which develop in the 
serum of animals which have been given subcutaneous injections 
of albuminous substances, and which, added to solutions of 
the albumen with which the animals have been injected, cause 
these to become cloudy and finally form a precipitate. In 
other words, the serum of an animal injected with a serum 
or other kinds of albumen causes precipitation in the homol- 
ogous form of albumen. 

Thus, a rabbit may be immunized or adapted to hen's egg- 
albumen. The rabbit's serum will then precipitate the hen's 
egg-albumen. It may, however, imperfectly precipitate albu- 
men from the egg of a species closely allied to the hen. 

Again, a rabbit injected a few times at intervals of a day 
or two with human blood-serum furnishes serum which even 
in small quantities causes precipitation even in a weak solution 
of human blood-serum, such as may be gbtained from old 
dried blood-spots. 
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The reaction is very sensitive, the immune serum, as the 
serum from the injected animal is called, causing clouding 
in solutions containing very small traces of the homologous 
serum. Rabbits are usually employed for the production of 
immune sera for the precipitation reaction, and seem specially 
adapted to the purpose. 

The reaction is of great value in determining the kind of 
blood in any doubtful case, and is applied practically in forensic 
medicine to determine the character of suspicious blood-stains. 

In the precipitin reaction, as this is called, there is group 
precipitation, it is true. Thus, human and monkey's sera 
react with the same precipitin and dog's and wolf's sera 
rcsi)ond to the same precipitin. Bacterial precipitins have 
also been obtained by injecting animals with bacteria. In 
this case filtrates obtained by filtering bacterial cultures 
or suspensions through porcelain filters give a cloud, with 
ultimate prccii)itation, when treated with a drop of homolo- 
gous serum.* 

* Norn's, The BactcTial Prccij)itins. Journal of Infectious Diseases. 
V^>I. I., J). 463. i()0.\. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IMMUNITY. 

Studies in immunity have led to remarkably uniform results 
in so far as the facts arc concerned. All agree on the actual 
observations, both of the processes which take place spontane- 
ously in nature, as well as of those which follow in intentional 
experiments. There is, however, great difference of opinion 
upon the interpretation of these phenomena, and several 
opposing theories have been advanced in regard to the mechan- 

i concerned, each theor}' finding very eminent supporters. 

In view of these facts, it is necessary, in discussing immunity, 
to give a definition covering its broadened application, to cite 
the observations which have been recorded and to present 
the prevalent explanations offered by the various authorities, 
omitting various theories now abandoned. 

Immunity as fonncrly studied embraced only considerations 
of the insusceptibility of individuals or of races to an attack 
of a given infectious disease. But the modem conception is 
broader than this, and it is no longer confined to immunity 
proper, but extends to certain other processes which have been 
found to bear a close resemblance, in certain respects, to 
immunity, and to be governed by laws very similar to those 
which govern the latter. 

Immunity at present is made to include besides insuscepti- 
bility to infection — i. e., resistance to the invasion of living 
bacteria — the processes concerned in the forming of the anti- 
bodies, antitoxins proper, antiagglutinins, antilysins and 
antiprecipitins. 
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Resistance to Infection. — Immunity from infectious dis- 
eases is cither natural or acquired, active or passive. 

By natural immunity is meant the inherited power pos- 
sessed by certain races or indiWduals, independently of size, 
habits or surroundings, to resist infection to which other races 
or individuals are subject. This is illustrated by many ex- 
amples. Rats are ordinarily insusceptible to anthrax, whereas 
mice, guinea-pigs, sheep, cattle — in short, most animals — are 
very susceptible. Mice are not susceptible to diphtheria 
poison on inoculation, while horses, sheep, goats, guinea-pigs 
and many other animals are very susceptible. Even very 
nearly related species or varieties often show difference in 
susceptibility. House -mice arc susceptible to mouse septi- 
cemia, field-mice arc not. With glanders the reverse is the 
case in these species of animals. Negroes arc insusceptible 
to certain <liscases to which white persons arc very subject, 
and also the reverse. 

Instances of individual immunity are seen in every epidemic, 
where persons escape when they are under the same conditions 
as those who have contracted the disease. Instances also 
occur in which nurses and others thrown with cases of highly 
infectious diseases escape. Some of these cases, it is true, 
belong more ])ropcrly lo the category of immunity acquired 
by recovery from an attack, since nurses and others thrown 
in contact with an infectious case may suffer a vcrj' mild attack 
or even, it is probable, become immunized without showing 
any symptoms of disease. Nurses and physicians have been 
found with diphtheria bacilli in their throats and yet not show- 
ing any symptoms. Of course, these persons may have had 
natural immunity, but it is equally possible that they may 
have become gradually immunized. 

Acquired immunity follows recovery from a spontaneous 
attack of certain diseases, and it also results from intentional 
inoculation. Immunity after recovery is so famihar tliat no 
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illustration is necessary. But not every infectious disease 
leaves immunity behind; many, on the contrary, are fol- 
lowed by no increased resistance, or if there is increased 
resistance, it is very transitorj'; some even tend to increase 
susceptibility. Examples of infectious diseases leaving no 
lasting immunity, and even in some cases apparent increased 
susceptibility, are erj'sijjelas, diphtheria, influenza, pneumonia, 
gonorrhea. In those cases in which immunity follows re- 
covery from a spontaneous attack of an infectious disease 
the process is probably the same as that which takes place 
after intentional inoculation- 
Immunity acquired after intentional inoculation is produced 
either by inoculation with material which produces a mild 
t}'pe of disease, as in vaccination for small-pox; or by giving 
at short intervals inoculations of the disease -producing vims 
of graded strength, beginning with greatly attenuated material, 
and followed with stronger and stronger material, as in inocu- 
lation for hydrophobia and anthrax; or by injections of larger 
and latter amounts of bacterial poison, as in the production 
of antitoxin for diphtheria and tetanus; or, finally, by the 
injection of the antitoxin formed in the blood by the method 
last mentioned, as in the treatment of diphtheria and tetanus, 
for this, after all, is, in a way, a process of immunization. 

Small-poz and Vaccination. — The origin of vaccination 
against small-pox with the virus of cow-pox has been de- 
scribed in the historical sketch (p. 10). The nature of the 
protection furnished by this virus has been the subject of 
much controversy. The opmion of the present day inclines 
to regarding vaccinia as small-pox which has been modified 
by passage through a relatively insusceptible animal. Cer- 
tainly there are many analogies between the protection against 
small-pox afforded by vaccination and the other examples of 
artificial immunity mentioned below. 
This question cannot be settled with certainty until the 
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organisms causing small-pox and vaccinia have been isolated 
in pure culture. Their identity and mode of action may then 
be determined. 

Smail-pox has been inoculated into calves and passed through 
other calves in succession, producing iinally an eruption indis- 
tinguishable from cow-pox. Lymph taken from such calves 
has been used successfully to vaccinate children. Not only 
does cow-pox protect against small-pox, bul it has been shown 
that small-pox protects against cow-pox. 

Immunity Produced by Inoculation with Bacteria of 
Diminished Virulence. — Pasteur conceived the idea of 
attenuating the virulence of the bacilU of fowl-cholera by 
prolonged exposure to the air. He made use of the attenuated 
virus as a vaccine against the disease. 

A nearly similar principle was shortly afterward applied by 
him to the preparation of a vaccine against anthrax. When 
anthrax bacilli were cultivated at a temperature of 43° C, 
Pasteur obtained bacilU of very slight virulence. Such bacilli 
did not produce death when inoculated into animals that 
were ordinarily susceptible. Yet animals that were vaccinated 
with this virus were able afterward to resist inoculation with 
fully virulent anthrax bacilli. (Sec Bacillus anlhracis, Part IV.) 

In the case of erysipelas of swine (French, rougd; German, 
Schweinerothlauf) Pasteur secured bacilli of diminished viru- 
lence by injecting virulent bacilli into relatively insusceptible 
animals. The animal used was the rabbit. The bacilli were 
passed through several rabbits in succession. Cultures taken 
from the last of the series produced a milder form of the dis- 
ease and an amount of immunity the value of which is in 
dispute. 

In still another disease, black-leg of cattle or symptomatic 
anthrax (French, charbon symptomalique; German, Rausch- 
brand), an attenuated virus is secured by the use of heat. 
Tile pulp from the infected muscle of a diseased animal, 
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containing the bacilli, is squeezed froin it and heated to : 
temperature of 95° to 99° C. for six hours. The dried material 
mixed with water constitutes the vaccine. The Department 
of Agriculture of the United Stales now furnishes this vaccine 
free to farmers. The results of this method are said to be 
very gratifying.* In the human disease, bubonic plague, a 
nearly similar procedure has been proposed by Haffkine. To 
protect against plague, cultures of plague bacilli are used 
which have been previously sterilized by heat, with carbolic acid 
added as a presL-rvalivc. (See section on Bubonic Plague, 
Part IV.) 

Inoculation Against Rabies or Hydrophobia. f— The 
immunity produced in Ihis case probably depends upon prin- 
ciples similar to those underlying the examples related on 
the preceding pages. But this question cannot be regarded 
as settled until the organism of rabies has been isolated and 
cultivated. Attempts to discover this organism have, as yet, 
been futile, though certain minute bodies, bodies of Negri, 
have been observed -within ganglion-cells of the central nervous 
system from cases of rabies, and it has been claimed that they 
are protozoa and the cause of the disease. Whether this is 
true or not, Negri bodies make a most valuable means of rapid 
diagnosis. 

Pasteur discovered that rabies could be produced in ani- 
mals by inoculation under the dura mater with portions 
of the spinal cord of a dog suffering from hydrophobia. He 
also found that successive passages through a series of rabbits 
greatly increase the virulence of the virus, as indicated by 
a much shorter period of incubation after inoculation. The 
lirst rabbit of the series inoculated with the "street" rabies 



* See Rpcetit Annual Reports, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dcpartmenl 
uf AgriL-ulturc. 

t l-*or u review of recoil works on rabies see RemJingcr. Bullrlin de Plnstitul 
Fasleur. II., Nos. 19 and »o, 1904. 
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vims — i. e., from a spontaneous case in a dog — dies in about 
two weciis, and each succeeding rabbit dies in a shorter and 
shorter time until ulthnately the incubation period is reduced 
to six or seven days. Beyond this the strength of the vims 
cannot be increased, and is called virus "fixe" or the fixed 
vims, Pasteur found, moreover, that the cord of the rabbit 
which has attained this degree of virulence is attenuated by 
various agencies, notably by drying, and that animals injected 
with this attenuated virus can withstand inoculations of more 
potent virus. By drying for various lengths of time a series 
of "vaccines" of exactly graded potency is obtained, and 
starting with the vaccine of least potency an animal can be 
inoculated with increasingly potent virus until it will with- 
stand inoculations of the -virus fixe itself. 

Omitting all but the chief details, the vaccines against 
hydrophobia are prepared as follows; 

The cord of a rabbit dead from the subdural inoculation 
of virus fixe is hung up in a long glass cylinder in the bottom 
of which is placed potassium hydrate. The cylinder is placed 
in a cool place, and every day small bits of the cord are cut 
off and preserved in a vial of glycerin. The virus which 
has been dried for thirteen or fourteen days is no longer capable 
of producing hydrophobia in rabbits, but an animal inoculated 
with it can withstand inoculation with the cord dried for a 
shorter time, and after inoculation with the latter withstands 
inoculations with cord dried for a still shorter time. 

In human beings it is customary to start with the vims 
which has been dried for nine or ten days, injecting subcutane- 
ously emulsions of the dried cord, and, if time permits, to 
give an inoculation every day with vims dried for a shorter and 
shorter time. As the incubation period for human beings bitten 
by a mad dog is quite long,— about six or eight weeks, — there 
is ample time to mn in all the inoculations if these are begun 
promptly, and if in this way the individual is made to with- 
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"stancTSi^virMs fixe, it is more than probable that the weaker 
vims from the dog will not be able to cause any disease. 

Where much time has elapsed after the bite of the mad 
dog, it is sometimes the practice to give three or more injections 
of increasing strength every day. 

These inoculations against hydrophobia have proved to be 
most valuable, as the large number of reports from various 
Pasteur institutes in various parts of the world abundantly 
prove. According to statistics, collected by Ravenel, based on 
many thousands of cases, the mortality from rabies in those 
so treated is less than one per cent.* 

In aU cases where a human being has been bitten by a dog 
that is suspected of having hydrophobia the individual should 
submit himself to the Pasteur treatment as soon as possible, 
if it is feasible to do so. In order to find out whether the dog 
has hydrophobia, the animal should be killed and the medulla 
or the head sent to some one competent to make ihe exam- 
ination. The examination consists in looking for the Negri 
bodies and in subdural inoculation of rabbits. If the cord 
of the dog can be obtained, the intervertebral ganglia will 
show round-cell infiltration. It is safer not to wait for the 
examination if the dog is probably mad, though there is abun- 
dant time usually even to wait for the results of the inoculation 
of rabbits; still this is not to be recommended. f 

Great care must be taken tliat the operator may not acci- 
dentally infect himself. 

Antitoxins. — The first efforts to j>oint out the way along 
which antitoxins may be produced were made by Salmon and 
Smith in 1886. In their experiments pigeons were injected 
with filtrates from cultures containing the products resulting 

• See Ravenel and McCarthy. Univasily of Pennsylvania Medical BuUelin. 
June, 1901. Also editorial in Philadelphia Mfdical Journal. March 14, 1903. 
And Mohlcr. Twelfth Annual Report of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

t Varanus A. Moore. Infectious Diseases of Animnls. 
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from growth of the hog-cholera bacillus. Such pigeons 
were found to be immune to this bacillus, which is patho- 
genic for ordinary pigeons. 

As was stated in the last chapter, bacterial poisons may be 
of two sorts. In one group the poisons occur chiefly within 
the bodies of the bacteria. This group seems lo contain the 
majority of the pathogenic bacteria. Methods of protection 
against infections caused by them will be considered here- 
after. But an ti -en do toxins, or substances which counteract 
intracellular or endotoxins, have not yet been satisfactorily 
produced.* 

In the other group the poisons do not, for the most part, 
remain in the bodies of the bacteria, but are readily diffused 
from them into their surroundings. It is for the bacteria of 
the latter group that antitoxins have been obtained. Its 
most important members are the baciUi of diphtheria and 
tetanus. Their poisons may be found in the culture-media in 
which they have grown. The principle employed in preparing 
antitoxins was established by Behring, who found that 
by injecting susceptible animals with increasing amounts of 
toan he produced in the blood-serum of the injected animal 
certain changes which made the scnrni capable of counter- 
acting the toxin when injected into other animals. Thus, a 
sheep treated with increasing doses of diphtheria toxin, begin- 
ning with very small amounts, furnishes blood-serum which 
protects other sheep or guinea-pigs or other susceptible animals 
from fatal doses of diphtheria toxin. In practice the bacilli 
are cultivated in bouillon. The cultures are freed from all 
living bacilli by filtration. The liquid filtrate contains the 
toxin. This filtrate is injected into healthy suscepdble ani- 
mals, in increasing doses. Usually the horse is used, since 
large quantities of blood can be drawn from this animal on 

•Kolle and Wassermann. Handbuch der pathogenen Mikroorganismen. 
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account of its size, and, moreover, the horse is very susceptible. 
Insusceptible animals cannot be made to yield antitoxin, at 
least of any appreciable strength. Eventually enormous doses 
of toxin are given, and the animal acquires a high degree of 
immunity. The blood of the animal is withdrawn, taking care 
to avoid contamination, and the serum allowed to separate in 
the refrigerator. The serum of the blood is drawn off and 
constitutes the antitoxin. The use of antitoxin has been em- 
inently successful and revolutionized the treatment of diphtheria ; 
and it has given partial success in tetanus with an antitoxin 
prepared by injecting horses with increasing amounts of tetanus 
toxin. (See the description of the bacteria of these diseases.) 

Ehrlich discovered that the vegetable toxins, abrin and 
ricin, behave in a manner very similar to soluble bacterial 
poisons when injected into animals, and that by their injec- 
tion an immunity for the same poisons may be secured. Ehr- 
lich also found that the milk of animals which had been 
immunized with increasing doses of abrin and ricin confers 
immunity upon suckUngs. In most cases we look to the blood- 
serum for the immunizing agent. 

There is little, if any, analogy between the tolerance acquired 
in this manner from bacterial and other toxins and that which 
victims of the morphine and cocaine habits have for inunense 
doses of these drugs, for no bodies resembUng antitoxins are ob- 
tained from animals that have been accustomed to such drugs. 

Active and Passive Immunity. — ^The kind of immunity 
which results from the injection of substances from immunized 
animals is called "passive immunity." Diphtheria and tetanus 
antitoxins produce passive inununity. "Active immunity" 
may be brought about in several ways: 

(i) By a spontaneous attack of an infectious disease; (2) 
by an attack excited artificially through inoculation with small 
doses of virulent cultures, or (3) by the administration of 
large doses of attenuated cultures; (4) or by the injection of 
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bacteria! products (toxins) freed from the bacteria themselvST 
Pasteur's methods of protective inoailation for anthrax and 
other diseases, and Haffkinc's injections for bubonic plague, 
produce active immunity. Active immunity is usually more J 
enduring than passive immunity. But passive immunity, result- 
ing, as it does, from the direct introduction of antitoxin, isj 
brought about more quickly than active immunity. 

Theories of Immunity. 
Phagocytosis.* — Metchnikoff described under the name I 
"phaffoc_\tosis" immunity and recovery from bacterial inva^l 
sion. This theory is based on the well-known fact that certain, I 
cells of the body have the power of surrounding and ingesting 1 
foreign substances. The cells in question are chiefly poly- 
nuclear leukocytes, but to some extent other leukocytes and " 
endothelial and other cells are also concerned. The polynu- 
clear leukocytes are the cells which destroy bacteria, and 
Metchnikoff now calls these microphages; other phagocytes he 
calls macrophages. There are many examples of phagocytosis 
which have been observed. The phagocytes of the lungs con- 
stantly take up small bits of carbon inhaled with the air. 
Particles of carmine injected into the tissues will later be found 
within phagocytes. After a hemorrhage, phagocytic cells may 
be found containing red blood-corpuscles or particles of blood ' 
pigment. The presumption is that phagocytic cells serve to 
remove irritating and foreign bodies and lo destroy them. 
Metchnikoff showed that phagocytes also absorb bits of degen- 
erating or useless tissue. Such particles disintegrate, and they 
are digested and become a part of the protoplasm of the 
phagocytes. This process is seen when the tail of the tadpole 
shortens. The superfluous part is absorbed, at least in part, by 
phagocytic leukocytes. Metchnikoff's earher observations were 
ma*Ie largely on the invertebrates, whose transparent bodies may- 
• Grctk, Tf"i;£7i', lo cat; k&tiic, a cell. 
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e studied while living. One illustration was furnished by a 
small crustacean {Daphnia or water-flea), which was often in- 
fected with a fungus. Some infected individuals died, others re- 
covered, MetchnikofE found that the cells of the fungus might 
be ingested and destroyed by the leukocytes of the Daphnia. 
He described the history of this disease as a contest between 
the parasitic cells and the phagocytes, in which cither might 
succeed. Similarly, when anthrax bacilli were introduced 
into frogs, which are immune from anthrax, the badlh were 
mgestcd by the frog's leukocytes. Metclmikoff* contends 
that this function of leukocytes and other phagocytic cells 
constitutes the principal defence of the body against bac- 
teria. 

Other investigators also have seen bacteria enclosed within 
the bodies of leukocytes. It has been urged by some that 
the bacteria are already dead when the leukocytes devour them, 
but Mclchnikoff showed that these enclosed bacteria are still 
alive, for they produce disease when introduced into fresh ani- 
mals; so they are apparently not injured before they are taken 
up. In other cases, as with the gonococcus, which is com- 
monly found enclosed within leukocytes, it is quite evident 
from their appearance that the bacteria retain their full vigor 
after being ingested. 

It is well known that a suppurating part contains large 
numbers of leukocytes, and one of the most characteristic 
events in the inflammatory process is the migration of leuko- 
cytes to the point of irritation. This indicates a positive 
chemotaxis for leukocytes on the part of substances in the in- 
flamed area. MetchnikofE believes that the function of these 
leukocytes is to destroy the bacteria and to arrest their further 
progress. On this theory bacteria have often been likened to an 
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invading army and the leukocytes or phagocytes to al 
designed to repel their attacks. 

It is certain that in some infectious diseases the numberj 
of leukocytes, chiefly of the polynuclear neutrophilic variety,-! 
in the circulating blood is increased (leukocytosis). This is 1 
the case usually in lobar pneumonia and acute suppurative J 
infections. In other infectious diseases there is no leukocy-J 
tosis; for example, tuberculosis, typhoid fever and malaria.,r 
It is interesting to observe that in trichinosis, and more rarelyl 
in infection with other animal parasites, the eosinophilic leuko- 1 
cytes become much more numerous in the blood than normally. I 

Experiments have been made by various investigators, ( 
sisting in the production of local leukocytosis, and studying I 
the effects of the leukocytes thus brought together upon bac- 
teria. The injection into the pleural or peritoneal cavity of 
various substances, notably nucleic acid, or aleuronat suspen 
sions, calls forth a great accumulation of leukocytes, and these 
masses of leukocytes have been used for the purpose of observ- 
ing the phenomena of phagocytosis both inside and outside the 
body.* 

In operations upon the abdominal cavity the production 
of artificial leukocytosis in the peritoneal cavity previous to 
operations has been suggested and tried vrith apparent success 
on the ground that if any bacteria entered during the operation 
they would be destroyed by the phagocytes. | 

Wright and Douglas J found that certain substances prepare 

* Gustav F. Rutdigcr. The Mechanism of Slreplbcoccus Infection, Jour- 
nai oj the Amtrican Medical Asiociation. No. 3. January 21, 1905. P. 198. 
Ludvig Ht-ktocn and Gustav F. Ruedigcr. Studies in Pliagocytosis. Jmtrnai | 
oj iHlcclious Disease!. Vol. II., No. t, p. J38. January, 1905. 

t Von Mikulicz. Versuche liber Resistenzvennchrung bei Magen- und 
Darmperforationcn. Archiv jlir kltHische Chirurgie. Bd. LXXIII., Heft a, < 
p. 347. 1904. 

t A. E. Wright and Stewart R. Douglas. An Eiperimentat Invest^tion 
of the RSle of the Blood Fluids in Cunneclion with Phagocytosis. Proceedings J 
of the Royal Society. Vol. I.XXII., No. 483. p. 31:7. Ottolter 31, 1903. Ibid. ' 
Vol. LXXIII., No. 490, p. 12S. Febniarj' and March, 1904, 
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the bacteria for the phagocytes. These substances are devel- 
oped in the blood under certain conditions. Thus, injections 
of dead cuhures of the S. pyogenes aureus into the blood pro- 
duces a substance which prepares the Uvo staphylococcus as 
food for the phagocytes. Substances acting in this way they 
call "opsonins" {opsono, I prepare victuals for). 

These authors find that phagocytosis for certain organisms 
depends upon the presence of opsonins in the blood. Thus, 
B. typhosus, S. cholerfe AsiatioE, B. coli communis, B. dysen- 
teric, S. pyogenes aureus, B. pestis, M. mclitensis, D. pneu- 
monia, arc all taken up by phagocytes after being prepared by 
the opsonins. B. diphtheria: and B. xerosis are not acted upon 
by opsonins. 

Neufeld and Rimpau* found that aniistreptococcus serum 
acts as an opsonin. 

Just the contrary effect to opsonins, on the other hand, is 
produced by certain other bodies; for Bailf has found that 
when tubercle bacilli undergo bacteriolysis certain substances 
are liberated which check phagocytosis. These he regards as 
endotoxins, and gives to them the name aggressins. 

There can be no doubt but that phagocytosis plays an im- 
portant part in combating bacterial infection. And what fol- 
lows in regard to the germicidal and antito.^ic action of the 
fluid portion of the blood containing no phagocytes does not 
alter the fact that phagocytes, when these are present, do de- 
stroy the bacteria. Moreover, Metchnikoff maintains that 
the germicidal property of the blood-serum free from cells is 
due to substances liberated from the phagocytes by pha^olysis, 
or breaking up of phagocytes. In other words, he holds that 
infection is combated by the phagocytes or by substances de- 
rived from the phagocytes. 



* Deutsch: mtdicinische Wochtnschrijl. iyo4. Bd, XXX., p. 1458. 
fOskarBail. WUneTkUnUche Wochinichrilt. Bd. XVIII. i(»s. 
"' - - " ■ — p. 34a. 1905. 
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But be this as it may, it is well established that the serum of 
the blood deprived of leukocytes also has the property of 
destroying bacteria in many cases. It has been found that | 
the serum of animals which have been inoculated with in- 
creasing amounts of culture is greatly enhanced in bactericidal 
power. Whether this enhanced power is due to substances 
liberated by the leukocytes or whether it is derived from other . 
sources is a matter of dispute. It is not yet certain, in other ] 
words, what is the source of bacleriolysin, but its produclion 1 
is stimulated by the gradual inoculation of the animal with 
cultures. 

It has already been explained that the neutralization of 
bacterial poisons or toxins takes place by the profluction of 
antitoxins (sec page 176), and that the gradual injection of 
toxins is followed by a greatly increased production of anti- 
toxin. Bacleriolysins, then, are produced — or at least their 
production stimulated — by injections of bacteria, antitoxins by 
injections of toxins; and EhrUch advanced his now celebrated 
side-chain theory to explain these phenomena as well as the 
formation of agglutinins, lysins and precipitins. 

Ehrlich's Side-chain Theory of inmunity.*— Ehrlich 
was the first to offer an explanation from a chemical jjoint of 
view of the action of toxins on cellular protoplasm and the for- 
mation of antitoxins. He assumes, to begin with, that the mole- 
cules of the protoplasm are to be regarded as being endowed 
with chemical groups, present in the form of lateral appendages 
to the molecule, called side-chains. They can be illustrated 



* TKe literature of this subject 13 very extensive. An exhaustive review is 
that hy L. Aschoff. Ehrlich's Seitenkcttcntheorie, Zeilschri/t fUr aUgenmne 
Physiologic. 1902. 

The following are also of a general character: Ehrlich's Croonian Lecture. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society. LXII., p. 437. igoo. EhrUch. Schlusa- 
betractuQgen. Nothnagel's System of Medicine. Vol. VIII. H. C. Emat. 
Modern Theories of Bacterial Immunity. 1903. Prudden. Medical Record, 
February n, 1903. Ritchie. Journal of Hygiene. Vol. II. tgoj. Bergey, 
American Medicine. October 11, 1902. loimumty. Special Article. Journal 
0} the American Medical AssociaUon. Nu. 4 et seg. 1905. 
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by the analogies presented by the graphically written forraulte 
of some complex molecules. It is necessary to conceive of mole- 
cules made of an immense number of atoms, and bristling with 
projecting side-chains. The function of the side-chains is to 
become attached to other organic molecules with which they 
have affinities. In this manner they aid in absorbing the sub- 
stances essential for the nutrition of the protoplasm of cells. 

The side-chains are therefore also called "receptors"— 'O. 
more appropriate name. The numerous receptors which a 
molecule has are of many kinds, with affinities for other 
molecules of different kinds. Each kind of receptor will 
then have an affinity for a molecule of a particular kind, 
which it may be said to "fit," as a key fits in a lock, although 
this expression must not be taken in a literal sense, A receptor 
to which tetanus toxin might become attached would not "fit" 
diphtheria toxin. In order that toxins may be able to com- 
bine with the receptors their structure must be nearly like thai 
of the food molecules which the receptors are adapted to receive. 

Secondly, soluble toxins are lo be looked upon as definite 
chemical bodies excreted by bacteria, and containing two 
essential groups of atoms. One group is the haptophore, by 
means of which the toxin may be linked with the receptors of 
the molecules of the cell. The other group is the toxopkore, 
which is capable of destroying the protoplasmic molecule, 
after being attached to the receptor of the latter by the hapto- 
phore. 

These relations have been represented schematically. In 
Fig. 48 a ])ortion of a cell is shown, with receptors. A molecule 
of toxin, b, is attached by its haptophore, c, to the haptophore 
of the cell receptor, a. A free cell receptor is also shown with 
its haptophore, e, capable of uniting with any toxin molecule 
that maybe present. The toxin molecule, b, has its toxophore 
group represented by the fringe-like end, d. If the cell receptor 
becomes detached from the cell, its haptophore, e, may unite 
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with a toxin moiecule as readily as when the receptor is still 
attached to the cell. Such a detached receptor constitutes a 
molecule of antitoxin. 

As the side-chains or receptors of the protoplasm are essential 
to its existence, their combination with the toxin, through its 
haptophore, results in destruction of the molecule. But if the 
damage be not too seri- 
ous, the protoplasm is 
stimulated to produce 
numerous similar side- 
chain groups — to an 
overproduction of these, 
in fact. .\s not all of 
these are necessary for 
the performance of its 
functions, the superflu- 
ous ones are thrown off 
into the surrounding 
serum, ft b well known 
that many cells of the 
body exhibit analogous 
heightened activities 
under stimulating in- 
fluences, as pointed out 
by Weigert. If such free 
side -chains or receptors 
combine with the hap- 
tophorous groups of the toxin, the latter is no longer able to com- 
bine with the protoplasm of the cells. Thus they act as a kind 
of buffer in jjrotecting the protoplasm from the attacks of the 
toxins. These free, cast-off receptors constitute the antitoxic 
part of the se um as stated. 

Numerous experiments have been made which illustrate 
ihe probable chemical nature of antitoxin action. A fatal 




Fig. 48.— Receptors of tbe Fwst Osdeii 

IJ SITING WITH Toxin. ^-(Jinirnal aj ihr 
AmeruaH Medical AssociJlion. 1905- 

p. sss) 

a. Cell receptor, ft. Toiiii molecule, t. 
Haptophore of . the toxin molecule. 

d. ToBophore o[ the ttwdn molecule. 

e. Haptophore of Ibe cell receptor. 
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dose of diphthfria or tetanus toxin may be neutralized out- 
side of the body by mixing it with its appropriate antitoxin. 
Injection of the mixture sliows it to be innocuous to animals. 

The manner in which toxins combine with protoplasm has 
been sho^m in the case of tetanus toxin. The filtrate from 
cultures of tetanus bacilli will kill guinea-pigs, presumably 
by damage to the cen- 
tral nervous system. 
The same filtrate 
rubbed up with brain 
or spinal cord has been 
found to have lost its 
toxic properties. It 
may be assumed that 
the poison has com- 
bined with the proto- 
plasm of the cells. 

But the side-chain 
theory offers an ex- 
planation not only of 
the mechanism of the 
union of toxin and 
antitoxin, but also ex- 
plains the phenomena 
of agglutination, pre- 
cipitation, and cytol- 
ysis. In the union of 
antitoxin and toxin, as 
stated above, the process is a simple combining of the toxin 
with the receptor, and there the process ends. Receptors of 
this kind arc called receptors of the first order {Fig. 48). But 
after the union of the agglutinins and of the precipitins with 
their receptors further change takes place. In the one case, 
clumping; in the other, precipitation; and these changes are 




—Receptors of thk Second Order 
AND OB Some Substance DmiiNn witb 
One OP Them. — {Journal oj the Ameri- 
can Medicnl Association. 1905. P. iiij.) 
Ceil receptor of the seeonil order, d. Tux- 
ophore or zymophore group of the recep- 
tor, e. Haptophure ai the receptor. /. 
Fdod substance or product oE bacteriuJ 
disintegration uniting with the hapto]jhore 
of the cell receptor. 
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I»riiuf»lu aUun by a kind of fermentative action. So in addition 
In i\\v haptttphorc pjmup the receptor must possess a ferment- 
phMliu in^ Mr»Hip. It seizes on the red cells or on the bacteria, 
as ilu- la-M* n\a\ W\ with the haptophore group, and produces 
I main rhangi's with its ferment-producing group. The latter 
is I'tilU'd i\\v zymophore group. Receptors of this kind arc 
lallrd n ri*pti>rs i>f the second oRler (Fig. 49). 

With the In sins there is also a change, which takes place after 
the nreptor unites with the bacteria or other cells; so there must 
\)c here also a zymophore or zymotoxic group, as it is called. 
This zymotoxic group, however, is not an integral part of the 
receptor, but is easily bn)ken off fn)m it, in the manner described 
below. 

As is explained later, the power of the lysins becomes sus- 
pended, but not lost, on being heated to 55° or 56^0. In this 
condition they are said to l>e inactivated. They become active 
again wh<;n certain fresh serum is added — not necessarily fresh 
Ivsin, but fresh normal serum. This will ail be discussed and 
expl;iiried lafi-r. J'or the j>resent j)ur[)Ose it is sutTicient to bear 
ill ffiiiid tli.'if lyJii bcromcs inactivated and may Ik^ reactivated. 
','t III' l-,i'ij', ;t< f dilfriciiily frrnti agglutinins and precipitins. 
'I li' / hill .1 li.'iv' J;'-' iiliar nrc|)i(^r^ wlii( h uiiiic, on the one hand, 
v/iili fli' " II . //Iii< li tlicy di'.inlc^'jralc, and, on the other, with a 
l« MnM.t i;i'y'|ii< ifii' ■. III/. lane <• rasilv dotrovLMl bv heat. These 
till \,\ifi-. imi'j |;0',*,<'.. \v,i) lia|)lo|;lir)n: gn)Uj)s; in other words, 
a liaj/J'i|/li<iM' iiif 1 1\\ . and a haplrjphorc capable of unit- 
iii^^ v/itjj a body < ouL-iiuin;/ a ferment j>roflucin<^ ijroup. Re- 
II lt\'ti'. I'ii ly'-,i(i:v an- linn lore railed ambr^ccptors, or receptors 
■A'j'iIj two \i:i.\i\n\t\utn--. (I'l^r. ^fj^, Tlury are also callai recep- 
loi>: ol ilii- iliird order. The substance which reactivates the 
ly>j'ij, the fre>Jj herurn, i-. railed comphrment, and it must be 
roiiipo'^ed of a haptophore in order to attach itself to the ambo- 
M-pior, and a zyniotoxir. j/roup in order to })roduce Ivsis. On 
healing fresh normal serum to 55'' <>r 56'^ C. the complement 
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which it contains is not destroyeti, but its zymotoxic group 
alone is destroyed; the haptophore group, on the other hand, 
resists heat. So if heated complement be added to inactivated 
lysin, it unites with the freed haptophore. A lysin inactivated 
by heat with fresh serum added disintegrates homologous cells; 
but a lysin inactivated by heat when heated fresh serum is added 
will not only not produce lysis of homologous cells, but will not 
do so even when unhcated fresh scrum is subsequently added. 




Fir., so. — Receptor or the Third Obber, and of Some Substance Unit- 
ing WITH One of Them. — {Journal oj the American Medical AssociatioH. 
igos- P. 1369-) 

c. Cell receptor of the third order — an amboceplor. t. One of the hnpto- 
pbores of the amboceptor, with which some food substance or product of 
baclcrial disintegration (/) may unite, g. The other haptophore of the 
amboceptor with which complement may unite, k. Complement, h. 
The haptophore. e. The zymotoxic group of complements. 

The behavior of mixtures of toxins and antitoxins is most peculiar, for they 
do not in all cases obey the simple rule of relative proportion. It is true that 
if a certain amount ot antitoxin neutralizes a certain amount of toxin, then 
any multiple of this amount of antitoxin will neutralize the same multiple of 
toxin if the two are mixed all at once. So far the rule is simple. But if too doses 
of toxin — i. e., enough to kill 100 guinea-pigs — is exacdy neutralized, and then the 
amount of free toxin necessary to kill a guinea-pig is added, it will not kiU a 
guinea-pig as would t>e expected. Many doses have to be added, sometimes as 
much as thirty or forty doses or more, before the mixture again becomes poisonous. 
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Another remarkable property is that toxin that has stood lor a long ti 
loses greatly in poisonous properties, but not in its power of combining with 
antitoxin. Furtbennore, this old toxin wiD produce antitoxin if injected irl 
horses or other suseeptibie animals. 

In order to esplain these extraordinary reactions several theories have been 
advanced, and in this connection certain peculiar reactions obtained with 
lyains, agglutinins, and precipitins, which have helped to give ao insight, have 
also been explained on similar theoretical grounds. These theories will now 
be discussed. 

Ehrlich reganJs the beef-broth from a diphtheria or tetanus culture as a 
solution of several different but related bodies, and he makes so-called "spectra" 
to explain this idea. He thinks that primarily the substances are toiin and 
toxon {Fig. 51), each having affinity for antitoxin; but the affinity of teuton 
tor antitoxin is weaker than the BfTinity uf toxin for the antitoxin. And, further^ 
more, toxon — no matter in what dose — does not kill guinea-pigs quitkly if at 
all, but causes a paralysis of the animal after some weet.s of incubation, while 
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toxin, oa the other hand, in just the proper amount kills a guinea-pig weighing 
350 grams in two days. This is the standard minimum fatal dose, or i d. I. 
(dosis letalis). 

Now, if enough antitoxin is added to the poisonous beef-bruth it will neu- 
tralize both the toxin and the toxon, but if not enough is added for this, the 
toxin is first neutralized and the toxon still produces paralysis of the guinea-pig. 

But on standing, both toxin and toxon quickly become changed; a part of 
the toxin is converted into a body called toxoid and a part of the toxon into 
toxonoid, and, while retaining their affinity for antitoxin, these are both weak- 
ened in pathogenic power as compared with the original toxin; toxoid, in fact, 
is devoid of toxic properties. Toxoid, then, is toxin deprived of its toiophoiCi . 
but it retains the haptophorc group. Still further, the resulting to: 
the toxon have each three different d^recs of affinity for antitoxin. 

A part of the toxoid has less affinity than the toxin; a part equal; a part 
more. These are designated epitoxoids, syntosoids and proloxoids, respec- 
tively (Figs. Si and 53), and toxons are in like manner designated c 



syntoions and protoions. But, since all toions have Ipas affinity for anti- 
toiin than toxin has, it follows that epitoxoid and toxon are the same. All crude 
toxin, then, is composed of a mixture of toxin, toxoid and to^on, for toxoids 
begin to form immediately, so that toxin-toxon without toxoid is not known. 
When enough antitoxin is added to loo doses (loo d. L's) of crude toxin 
to just neutralize it, all the toxin and all the toxon are united to antitoxin. But 
if fresh toxin is added, some of the toxoid and toxon is liberated, and the added 
toxin becomes attached to the antitoxin in its place; and so with each additional 
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Fig. 52. — "Specteum" c 
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amount of toxin added more toxon and toxoid is liberated till the point is reached 
where all the toxon and toxoid is free, and the additional toxin finds all the 
haptophorcs of antitoxin occupied by (he toxin previously added. In this case 
any additional toxin remains uncombined, and. if such a mixture is injected 
into a guincn-pig, the .inimal is killed. 
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Bordct's* explanntion differs from Ehrlich's. Bordet does not admit the 
existence of toxons, and regards the paralysis attributed by Ehrlich to the 
action of this hypothetical substance as doe to weakeni-d toxin. He explains 
the peculiar behavior of a neutralized mixture of crude toxin with antitoxin, 
stated above, by assuming that antitoxin is capable of taking up and neutratiiiing 
varying amounts of toxin. He compares the effect of mixing toxin and anti- 
toxin to that of mixing starch and iodine: the more iodine added to the starch, 



t Antiloiines. Annates dt Clnitilul Paslrur. 1903. 
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the bluer the color. Let A represent, then, a certain amount of antitoxin; 
let A be capable of combining i, 2, 3, 4, 5, different amounts of toxin; call 
these amounts of toxin Ti^ 7",, 7",, T^, T^\ and assume that a combination in 
which all the i4's are combined with T*s in the prop>ortion of AT^ is neutral, 
that it has no poisonous properties; that a combination represented by AT^ 
also has no toxic properties, but that A J", would begin to show toxic properties, 
and that AT^ is distinctly toxic, and that ^47". is very toxic. Starting with 
toxin, then, if just enough antitoxin is added to neutralize its poisonous proper- 
tics, AT^ is first formed, which is not toxic; now add more toxin, and none of 
this remains free, but, on the contrary, AT^ is formed, which is not toxic; on 
adding still more, when AT ^ or A T^ is reached the mixture is fatal for guinea- 
pigs. The paralysis which Ehrlich attributes to toxon would be represented, 
say, by AT^. In between the combinations represented by AT^ to AT^ are 
all imaginable combinations, a sliding scale of no definite units. 

In other words, while Ehrlich holds that toxin and antitoxin unite in one 
definite proportion, Bordet holds that they may unite in any proportions, like 
two different colors of paint mixed together producing any intermediate color 
with more or less tint of one or other of the two original colors. 

The evidence adduced by Bordet for this conception is very abundant and 
fully repays study. 

Still another theory offered to explain the peculiar behavior of the antitoxin- 
toxin mixture is advanced by Arrhenius and Madsen, also supported by 
experimental evidence. They also deny the existence of toxon, and look upon 
a mixture of antitoxin and toxin as analogous to an amphoteric mixture of a 
dilute acid and alkali, or of an acid and alcohol. In such combinations there 
are compounds formed of the two substances, but some of each of the two con- 
stituents remains free. An ester is not only a compound formed by an acid 
and an alcohol, but it has free alcohol and free acid. Moreover, the ester is 
constantly changing, some of the alcohol and some of the acid separating and 
new ester constantly forming again. When first mixed, more ester is formed, 
and less alcohol and arid are liberated, till a point of dynamic equilibrium is 
reached, when just as much ester is formed as there arc alcohol and acid liber- 
ated. Just so in adding toxin to antitoxin: at first more of the two combine 
than is set free, but after a time a condition of dynamic equilibrium is estab- 
lished, and any additional toxin remains free. 

Briefly stated, these are the three theories which are now advanced by com- 
petent authorities, and, if these outlines are kept clearly in mind, it will not be 
diffic ult to understand the subject as presented in the many medical journals 
and the many mon()grai)hs which have appeared on the subject.* 



♦ A j.uriirnary will be found in a monograph by Michaelis. Die Bindungs- 
g(rs(;tzc von Toxin und Antitoxin. Berlin. 1905. Also a special article en- 
titled, rinrrninity. Journal of the American Medical Association. Nos. 4 et 
seq. 1905. 



Immunity. iqi 

The theories of Ehrlirh and Bordct in regard to the composition of lysins 
may also be appropriately discussed in this connection, as it is from the studies 
of these bodies that many of the ideas in regard tn immunity have been devel- 

A lysin contains two substances, a thcrmoLibilc and a thermostabile sub- 
stance — I. e., one readily destroyed by healing at 55° C. for a. half-hour, the 
other resisting much higher temperatures. The thermostabile substance is 
now called by Ehrlich the immnac body, the thermolabile the comfkmenl, 
though Ehrlich has used in the past various other names for these hypothetical 
bodies. Bordct uses the name labilance scnsthilisalrice tat the thermostabile, 
Ehrlich's immune body, and alexin for the thermolabile or Ehrlich's com- 
plement. Both are agreed that there arc two bodies concerned; both are 
agreed as to the properly of the one to be readily destroyed by heat, of the 
other to resist heat. 

In English writing it is more common to use the German than the French 
terms, so these will be employed, though a great deal of what is known about 
lysins has been contributed by Bordet and the French school generally. The 
word alerin was first used by Buchncr, but is used now mostly in French writ- 
ings. 

It should be recalled that a lysin is the substance formed in the blood-serum 
of an animal when the latter is injected with bacteria or with foreign red blood- 
cells. A rabbit injected with typhoid bacilli develops lysin for typhoid bacilli; 
when injected with red blood-cells of a guinea-pig, develops a lysin for guinea- 
pig red cells. 

If lyain is healed to 35° C. for thirty minutes, it loses its complement {or 
alexin) and the immune body {stibslance seniibilisalrice) only remains; so that 
red cells which are disintegrated by the unheated lysin remain intact in the 
heated lysin. But the heated lysin becomes active again if either fresh un- 
heated rabbit's or guinea-pig's serum is added to it. The heated lysin is spoken 
of as inactivated; the heated lysin wtlh fresh serum, reactivated. The fresh 
scrum which is added contains the complement {alexin,); the heated lysin 
contains only the immune body {substance seniihilualrice) , 

The immuoe body is specific, but the complement is not; at least the blood 
of some animals contains complements for several different immune bodies. 
Thus, fresh horse serum added to various inactivated lysins reactivates the 
latter. But chicken blood-serum does not contain complement for chicken cor- 
puscles. For if chicken hemolysin, produced by injecting a rabbit with chicken 
red cells, is heated to 55° C. for thirty minutes (inactivated), it will not disinte- 
grate chicken red cells if fresh chicken serum be added; but if fresh rabbit 
serum is added, it will heraolize chicken red cells as it did before heating. 

The immune body becomes fixed to the red cells, as can be shown by adding 
red cells to inactivated lysin and then washing these with salt solution. If 
after adding the red cells to the inactivated lysin the miiture is centrifugalired 
and the precipitated red cells washed with salt solution so as to 1 
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the free immune body, the precipitated, washed red cells disinleerate when 
fresh complement — i. e., fresh aenim — is added. 

From these and other considerations Bordct regards lysin as composed of 
a specific antibody, iensS>ilisatrice or immune body of Ehrlith, on the one hand, 
and of a cytolytic, bacteriolytic, hemolytic alexin proper or complement of 
Ehrlich, on the other. The immune body is specific, but it does not cause 
destruction of cells by itself; it does sa only in conjunction with complement 
or alexin. Alexin is not strictly specific, and it has some cytolytic power, as 
seen in normal blood independently ol substance srnsibilisalricc. Bui its power 
is greatly enhanced if the cells acted upon are first sensitized by lensibilisalrice. 

The reactions found by Bordet may be briefly summorized as follows: 

Bacteria or other cells which are united to the same immune body or sen- 
sibilimlrke become disintegrated upon the addition of diverse compiements. 

In any one cytolytic serum the complement for bacteria and tor red cells 
is one and the same. The fixation of the immune body takes place by the 
stroma of the red cells, for red cells washed of all their contents so that on!y 
the empty capsules arc left fix the inunune body just as well as unwashed red 
cells. 

Antilysin combines with both Immune body and complement. 

Since antilysin neutralizes the complement, it is both antihemolytic and 
antibacteriolytic, because the complement for both of these is the same. 

Pteiffer was the first to describe the bacteriolytic action of animal fluids on 
bacteria, and the reaction is called Pfeiffer's phenomenon. Pfeiffer's view of 
the nature of lysin differs from those of Ehrlich and of Bordet. He holds that 
lysin is not composed of two bodies, but that it is one body which is readily 
changed into an active and passive condition. This view does not seem to 
have found as much favor as that of Ehrh'ch and that of Bordet. 
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CHAFPER Vlir. 
DISINFECTANTS AND ANTISEPTICS.* 

A disinfectant, strictly speaking, is a substance capable of 
killing bacteria, but the term is now rather loosely applied to 
substances which inhibit the growth, or raerdy destroy or .dis- 
guise, disagreeable odors. It is mainly used for substances 
employed for sterilizing rooms, cars and the like. 

Sterilization is the terra employed for the process of des- 
troying bacteria by heat or other means. 

A germicide, as its name implies, is an agent which kills 
bacteria, and it is restricted lo this meaning. 

An antiseptic is a substance capable of preventing the 
growth and reproduction of bacteria. It differs from a germi- 
cide in that it simply prevents development without actually 
killing the bacteria. 

A deodorizer is a substance capable of so changing a nox- 
ious odor that it is less unpleasant. At the present time the 
term is usually and properly restricted to those substances 
which, without germicidal action, simply disguise or destroy an 
odor. 

Testing Disinfectants and Antiseptics. 

The determination of the antiseptic value of a material is 
a comparatively simple matter. A virulent culture of the 
organism used as a test is inoculated into sterile bouillon con- 
taining a known quantity of the antiseptic. The process is 
repeated with varj-ing strengths of the material until the smallest 

• By Thomas B. CarpeDler, M.D., Assistant City BactcriologisI, Bullulo, 
N. Y. 
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Hill's Method. — The test-organism is dried upon the end 
of a sterile glass rod contained in a sterile test-tube, the end 
of the rod projecting through a cotton plug. The end of 
a glass rod is immersed in a fluid culture of the test-organism 
and allowed to dn'. While drying it is inserted into a sterile 
test-tube, and plugged around with cotton. It is then ready to 
test by exposure to any germicide, either liquid or gaseous. 
After exposure to the germicide it is plunged into a tube of 
sterile beef-broth in order to see whether the organisms adher- 
ing are all killed. 

All of these methods are open to serious sources of error, 
particularly in tbe testing of powerful germicides. In Stern- 
berg's method, small quantities of the substances tested may be 
carried over witb the organisms, and, if a powerful germicide, 

sufficient amount to prevent growth, and thus give erroneous 
results. In Koch's or Hill's method this factor may be partially 
obviated by washing in sterile water after exposure to the ger- 
micide. This does not remove another source of error, namely, 
the chemical action that may take place between the substance 
and the protoplasmic contents of the bacterial cell. This action 
may extend deeply enough to restrain the growth of an organism 
for a very long time without actually killing it. When placed 
under suitable condilions, such union may be broken up and 
the organism regain its power to develop. It has been .suggested 
that, to remove errors in the above methods, the bacteria after 
exposure to the germicide be inoculated into susceptible ani- 
s; but Sternberg's experiments in this direction have 
shown that bacteria may become so attenuated in virulence 
by the action of germicides insufficient to kill that the value of 
animal inoculation experiments is limited. Moreover, it .some- 
times happens that it is desired to test germicides on baclcria 
which are not pathogenic for animals. 

Geppert suggested a valuable modification of these methods 
while determining the genniddal value of bichloride of mer- 
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curv. After exposing his test -organism to bichloride of mer- 
cury, and before inoculating into bouillon to determine death 
of the organism, he treated with a dilute ammonium sulphide 
solution, thus effectually neutralizing any mercurj'-salt re- 
maining. 

Sedgwick developed this method stiU further, and to him 
we are indebted for demonstrating its accuracy and practica- 
bility. 

Sedgwick's Method.- — To 15 c.c. of sterile water in a 60 c.c. 
Erlenmeyer flask add 2 c.c. of a virulent culture of the test- 
organism. Then add a solution of the substance under in- 
vestigation in the proportion necessary to give the dilution 
wished. Mix thoroughly, and allow this "action-flask" to 
stand as long as it is desired to have the germicide in contact 
wilh the test-organism (action -period). Transfer 0.5 c.c, from 
the action-flask to a flask containing 200 c.c. of a solution of 
some chemical capable of decomposing the substance being 
tested with the formation of inert or insoluble compounds. In 
this "inhibition-flask" the strength of [he solution should be 
such that molecular proportions of the chemical are present 
in sufljcient quantity to combine with all the germicides 
carried over. The inhibition -flask is shaken for 30 seconds, 
and 1 c.c, transferred from it to liX) c.c. of sterile water in another, 
the "dilution-flask." After two minutes, three agar tubes are 
inoculated with 1 c.c. each from the dilution-flask, jJated, and 
growth watched for. 

Control-experiments should be performed to determine 
that the dilution of the test-culture is not too great when car- 
ried through the three flasks. It likewise should be deter- 
mined that the inhibiting chemical itself has no injurious effect 
on the bacteria. 

The inhibiting chemical must be determined for each in- 
dividual case. For salts of the heavy metals ammonium 
sulphide answers well; for mercury salts, stannous chloride 
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may be used; for formaldehyde, ammomum hydrate; for car- 
bolic acid, sodium sulphate. 

The testing of gaseous disinfectants, such as sulphur dioxid 
and fonnaldehyde, should be conducted under conditions as 
nearly identical with those met with in actual practice as pos- 
sible. The test-organisms may be exposed on threads or glass 
rods, and acted upon by a known volume of strength of germi- 
cide for a known length of time. Subsequent treatment of the 
organisms with a suitable inhibitor is necessar}' when possible, 
and should growth occur in the cultures following, the test- 
organism should be identified in order to exclude possible con- 
tamination by extraneous oi^anisms. 

In determining the value of germicides for sterilizing liga- 
tures, the students can apply methods^ based on the foregoing 
principles. Great care is necessary to arrive at correct conclu- 
sions, particularly in the case of animal tendons. In many in- 
stances quite stable compounds are formed between tendon and 
germicide, and Uving organisms may be so imbedded in such 
a substance that subsequent growth in a test-culture is impos- 
sible. The use of a suitable inhibitor, and, prior to final culture- 
tests, a prolonged soaking in sterile water, will promote the 
accuracy of the results. 

So many and often such obscure chemical and physical fac- 
tors enter into the action of chemical germicides that uni- 
form results are not possible within narrow limits. This ac- 
counts for the conflicting results obtained by different investi- 
gators, and even by the same investigator at different times. A 
number of variable and only partially controllable conditions 
enter into every test. Results with gaseous disinfectants are 
especially uncertain on this account. None of them have any 
great power of penetration, and consequently act only where 
the bacteria are freely exposed and then not always with 
certainty. 
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Chemical DisrayECxioN* 

Heat properly apj)lied is the simplest and at the same time 
the surest disinfectant {see Pari I., Chapter II.); but [or many 
purposes it cannot be used, and we have recourse to those 
chemicals that practice and investigation have shown to be 
of value. Tke efficiency oj chemical disinjeclanls as ordinarily 
used is oi'errated. An immense number of substances possess 
germicidal properties, but, unfortunately, the majority are objec- 
tionable in that they are expensive, intensely poisonous, or so 
corrosive that damage may be done to articles of value with 
which they may come in contact. 

In the following pages only those substances which are in 
common use or seem to Jdc of special value will be considered. 

Mercuric Chloride or Corrosive Sublimale.— This substance 
is probably more commonly used than any other one germicide. 
In the strength of i-iooo it will sometimes kill the spores of an- 
thrax within a lew minutes (see Bacillus anthracis, Part IV.). 
It is claimed that its affinity for albuminous bodies and the 
readmess with which it combines with such substances de- 
tract from its value for some purposes. On the other hand, 
many observers claim that the albuminous combinations 
formed under such circumstances are soluble in an excess of 
albuminous fluid, and that its value as a germicide is not affected 
thereby. To obviate this possible difficulty it is customary in 
practice to combine the bichloride of mercury with some sub- 
stance that will prevent the precipitation of the mercury salt 
by albumin. For this purpose 5 parts of any one of the fol- 
lowing substances to i part of bichloride of mercury may be 
used — hydrochloric acid, tartaric acid, sodium chloride, potas- 
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sium chloride, or ammonium chloride. A very practical stock- 
solution for laboratory purposes has the following composition : 



Hydrochloric acid 

Bichlnride of mercury. . 
c.c. in a liter of water n 



20 grams. 

n of about i-iodq strength. 



Mercuric Iodide. — An extremely high antiseptic value has 
been placed on this substance by Miquel, who claims that the 
most resistant spores arc prevented from developing in a culture- 
medium containing 1-40,000, In combination, as potassio- 
mercuric iodide, it has been used in soaps (McClintock) with 
very favorable results. The substance is not extensively em- 
ployed, and further investigation is necessary to determine its 
true value. 

Attempts are being made to manufacture combinations of 
mercury and other powerful metallic germicides with organic 
acid and basic bodies, the purpose being lo utilize the metallic 
base in greater strength without injury to the living tissues. 
Such compounds are exemplified by mercurol, said to be a com- 
bination of mercury with nucleinic acid, and to possess active 
germicidal properties, great penetrating power, and no injurious 
effect on living tissue. It is also said to have a particularly 
destructive action upon the gonococcus. 

Silver Nitrate. —This salt probably occupies the next posi- 
tion to the bichloride of mercury in germicidal power. Behring 
claims it to Ix.' superior to bichloride of mercury in albuminous 
fluids. The anthrax bacillus is killed by a solution of 1-20,000 
after two hours' exposure. At least forty-eight hours' exposure 
to a 1-10,000 solution is required to kill the spores of anthrax. 
It is very irritating, and possesses strong afhtiities for chlorides, 
forming with them insoluble chloride of silver, a salt without 
germicidal value. For these reasons the use of silver nitrate 
is limited. In the solutions usually employed for douching ihe 
cavities of the body the available silver nitrate is immediately 
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converted into the insoluble chloride, and little if any germicidal 
action takes place. To this fact may be ascribed the varying 
clinical results reported. 

Many semi-proprietarj' silver compounds are on the market, 
introduced to replace the nitrate and its objectionable features. 
The most important are argentamin, argonin, protargol and 
argj-rol, all organic silver combinations. They do not combine 
with chlorides, are less irritating than the nitrate, and, not coagu- 
lating albumin, they possess greater penetrating power. Clin- 
ical reports and investigations have been so contradictory thus 
far that their value cannot be readily estimated. 

Carbolic Acid.— One of the most important and most widely 
used germicides. It is usually employed in strengths of from 
I to 5 per cent, A 3 per cent, solution will sometimes kill the 
spores of anthrax after two days' exposure (see Bacillus anthra- 
cis. Part IV.), In the absence of spores the anthrax bacillus 
is destroyed by a i per cent, solution in one hour. The less re- 
sistant pus cocci are destroyed rapidly by a 2 per cent, solution. 
Combination with an equal proportion of hydrochloric acid en- 
hances the efficacy of carbohc acid to a marked extent. This 
is due to the prevention of albuminous combinations, thus allow- 
ing greater penetration of the germicide. 

Many other substances closely related to carbolic acid are 
used and possess marked germicidal properties. Among them 
may be mentioned creohn, cresol and lysol. They are all 
slightly superior to carbolic acid in actual germicidal value. 

Aniline Dyes. — Many of these substances, notably pyoktanin 
(methyl- violet), possess germicidal properties. A solution of 
1-5000 will kill the anthrax bacillus in two hours. A much 
stronger solution, 1-150, is required to kill the typhoid bacil- 
lus in the same time. Malachite-green is said to possess even 
greater germicidal value than pyoktanin. Methylene-blue also 
possesses considerable germicidal power. 

Formalin is a 40 per cent, aqueous solution of formaldehyde. 
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Results of the earlier investigations seemed to show that for- 
maldehyde possessed remarkably high germicidal properties, 
but later experiments have failed to corroborate these. In solu- 
tions of i-iooo an exposure of twenty-four hours is necessary 
to destroy the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, while 1-5000 
is sufficient to restrain its growth (Slater and Rideal). Its use 
in a gaseous form as a house-disinfectant is by far the most im- 
portant application at the present time. 

Harricgtou's investigations have abowQ that an atmosphere produced by 
vaporir.ing 435 c.c. of formalin (40 per cent, aqueous solution of the gas) in 
1000 cubic feet of air space, equivalent to i quart to a room 15 feet square and 
10 feet high, will destroy all exposed organisms in half an hour; when protected 
by one fold of cotlon-cloth, an exposure of one and one-half hours is necessary. 
In a perfectly dry atmosphere the gas penetrates slightly, and will disinfect 
through one layer of cotton-cloth; in a moist atmosphere no penetration can 
be obtained. 

In vaporizing the gas many methods have been employed. 
Simple evaporization of solutions without heat cannot be relied 
upon, for the solid, polymerized paraformaldehyde is easily 
formed under these circumstances. Better results can be ob- 
tained with the aid of heat, although polymerization is apt to 
occur unless evaporation is rapid. To produce the best results 
it has been foimd necessary to use special forms of lamps or 
generators for its production, a few of which are mentioned 
below. 

Sanitary Construction Company's Lamp. — This lamp consists 
of a tank to hold the formaldehyde solution, and a spii-al tube 
by which the solution is slowly conducted through a flame and 
vaporized. The necessary amount of solution is placed in the 
tank and the apparatus started, outside the room, the gas being 
conducted through the keyhole by a suitable tube. 

Trillat Autoclave,— This apparatus consists of a small silver- 
lined pressure-boiler, fitted with lamp, safety-valve, pressure- 
gauge, thermometer, and escapement-tube. The necessary 
amotmt of formaldehyde solution is placed within the apparatus, 
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together with an equal amount of so per cent, solution of calcium 
chloride; the addition of the latter salt is to prevent forma- 
tion of the solid polymeric modification, the so-cafled paraform. 
The autoclave is closed and heated from below to a temperature 
of 135° C. The escapement -valve is then opened carefully 
and the gas allowed to enter the room slowly through the escape- 
ment-tube, which has meanwhile been passed through the key- 
hole. About thirty minutes are required to discharge all the 
gas from 500 c.c, of solution. If the temperature has not been 
allowed to go above 135° C, the gas will contain but little 
moisture and possess its maximum efficiency. 

Schering Lamp. — In this form of lamp formaldehyde is 
generated by the decomposition of paraform or paraformalde- 
hyde, a polymeric modification of formaldehyde, occurring as 
a white salt. It is decomposed by heat, giving off formaldehyde 
gas. It is placed on the market in the form of tablets, each 
one of which yields a definite afilount of gas. The lamp 
consists of a small iron tray for the reception of tablets, 
and so arranged above the heating apparatus that sufficient 
draught is created to carry off the gas as rapidly as formed. In 
operating, a sufficient number of tablets are placed on the tray, 
the lamp hghlcd and placed in the room to be disinfected. 

Methyl-alcohol Lamps. — Several of these lamps are on the 
market, all operating on the well-known principle of the oxida- 
tion of wood-alcohol to formaldehyde when the alcohol is 
vaporized by projection against a heated, platinjzed, asbestos 
disk. In operating such an apparatus, the alcohol is lighted 
until the asbestos disk becomes hot. The flame is then ex- 
tinguished; the heat from the disk is suflicient to vaporize the 
alcohol, which undergoes oxidation and keeps the disk at a red 
heat. When the apparatus is operating in a satisfactory manner, 
the room is closed and disinfection allowed to proceed. It 
must be said, however, that it is difficult to estimate or control 
the amount of formaldehyde evolved in generators of this type. 
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Formaldehyde Candles.— Mi-xiuK^ of paraformaldehyde and 
paraffin or other combustibles, which may be moulded into 
candles, each enclosed in a tin case, make a convenient ap- 
paratus to generate formaldehyde gas for room disinfection. 
The candle is placed in a suitable fireproof dish, it is then ig- 
nited, and generation of the gas is allowed to proceed in the 
tightly closed room. 

Sulphur Dioxide.— This substance is used extensively for 
house disinfeclion, and is usually prepared by burning sulphur. 
Much difference of opinion exists regarding the value of it 
as a disinfectant. The spores of anthrax are not killed by 
several days' exposure to the liquefied gas. Anthrax and other 
bacilU are destroyed in thirty minutes when exposed on moist 
threads in an atmosphere containing one volume per centum of 
the gas. An exposure of twenty-four hours in an atmosphere 
containing four \'olumes per centum of the gas will destroy the 
organisms of typhoid fever, diphtheria, cholera and tubercu- 
losis. The presence of moisture greatly enhances the activity 
of the disinfectant, owing to the formation of the more energetic 
sulphurous acid. 

For the destruction of insects, such as mosquitoes, this agent 
is superior to formaldehyde. Its application for this puqjose 
is important in preventing the spread of yellow fever and 
malaria. 

In practice, at least 3 pounds of sulphur per 1000 cubic feet 
should be used, and moisture must be present. This latter 
requirement can be fulfilled by evaporating several quarts of 
water within the tightly closed room just prior to generating the 
gas. In using powdered or flowers of sulphur, the necessan' 
amount is placed on a bed of sand or ashes in an iron pot, which 
should be supported on some bricks in a pan or other vessel con- 
taining an inch or two of water. The sulphur is ignited by 
means of some glowing coals, or by moistening with alcohol and 
applying a match. Difficulty is often experienced in keeping the 
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sulphur burning, and for this reason it is surer and more 
convenient to use the so-called sulphur candles now on the 
market. In operating with these, a sufBdent number are 
placed on bricks in a pan of water and the wicks lighted. 
Liquefied sulphur dioxide may be used, and can now be ob- 
tained in convenient tin receptacles containing a sufficient 
quantity for the disinfection of an ordinarj' room. The can 
is opened by cutting through a soft metal tube projecting from 
the top. The fluid vaporizes at the room temperature, and it 
is simply necessarj- to place the can in a convenient porcelain 1 
dish and allow the fluid to evaporate. 

Sulphur dioxide is objectionable on account of its lack of 
power when dry, and on account of its corrosive action on 
metal and its bleaching effect on hangings and draperies in 
the presence of moisture; it is, therefore, preferable to use 
formaldehyde when possible. 

Chlorine.— k very active gaseous disinfectant, particularly 
in the presence of moisture. An atmosphere containing i per 
cent, of the dry gas is fatal to anthra.>: spores in three hours. 
The anthrax baciflus is killed in twenty- four hours by 
exposure to a moist atmosphere containing the gas in the 
proportion of 1-2500. The bacillus of tuberculosis is killed 
by an exposure of one hour to a moist atmosphere containing 
the gas in the proportion of 1-200. Extremely minute quan- 
tities in solution will prevent the development of putrefactive 
organisms. The substance has been used for house and ship , 
disinfection, but is now seldom employed on account of its ' 
extremely irritating properties and the difficulty of handling. 

Bromine.— \isfid. in the gaseous and liquid form. The dry 
vapor possesses but little disinfectant power; when moist it 
is much more efficient. In saturated aqueous solution it will 
kill the anthrax bacillus in twenty-four hours. 

Calcium Hypochlorile, usually known as Chloride oj Lime.- 
This is a most practical and valuable disinfectant, depending < 
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for its efficiency on the available chlorine contained in it. Its 
alkalinity favors penetration, and for many puq^oses it can- 
not be excelled. A i per cent, solution will destroy anthrax 
spores in one hour, A solution of the same strength will 
disinfect typhoid stools in ten minutes. 

Lime.— The addition of o.i per cent, of unslaked Ume to 
fluid-cultures of the typhoid bacillus and cholera spirillum will 
render them sterile in four or five hours. Typhoid dejecta 
are sterilized in six hours by the addition of 3 per cent, of 
slaked lime; the addition of 6 per cent, will accompUsh the 
same result in two hours. A convenient form for practical use 
is an aqueous mixture containing 20 per cent, of lime — so- 
called milk of lime. Tj'phoid and cholera dejecta are steril- 
ized in one hour after the addition of 20 per cent, of this mix- 
ture. In practice it is safer to use a considerable excess of 
lime. From the foregoing facts it would seem probable that 
lime or whitewash as ordinarily applied would possess disin- 
fectant properties. Experimental work has demonstrated this 
to be a fact. The organisms of anthrax, glanders and the 
pus cocci were destroyed within twenty-four hours by one ap- 
plication. For spore-forming organisms and the bacillus of 
tuberculosis the power is not so great, the latter organism 
not being destroyed by three apphcations of the whitewash. 
This is due, perhaps, to the large amount of fatty matter m 
the bacillus of tuberculosis, and suggests the possibility of 
enhancing the efficacy of the lime by the addition of a small 
proportion of caustic alkali. 

Hydrogen Peroxide. — ^This substance is placed on the mar- 
ket in solutions varying in strength from 10 to 30 volumes; 
the mode of expression indicating that corresponding solutions 
will liberate ten to thirty times their volume of oxygen when 
appropriately treated. It possesses the property of rapidly 
oxidizing purulent secretions, and on this account is much 
used for cleansing infected wounds. It deteriorates in strength 
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SO rapidly that only fresh solutions of known strength should 
be used. 

Potassium Permanganate. — Koch asserts that a 3 per cent, 
solution will destroy anthrax spores in twenty-four hours, but 
that a I per cent, solution cannot be depended upon to kill 
pathogenic organisms. Its disinfectant value in practice is 
very low on account of its ready decomposition by inert ma- 
terial. In the dilute solutions usually used for medicinal in- 
jections and irrigations no disinfectant action occurs. 

I odojorm.— This substance possesses little if any disinfectant 
power. It is mildly antiseptic in moist wounds, due to the 
gradual liberation of small quantities of iodine. 

Boric Acid.— This material possesses practically no disin- 
fectant power. It is a mild antiseptic when applied as an 
undiluted powder to wounds. A saturated aqueous solution 
is much used, and is weakly antiseptic. 

Essential Oils. — Many of these bodies possess germicidal 
value, notably the oils of cinnamon and cloves. The oil of 
mustard is also a valuable disinfectant, but so irritating that 
the pure oil cannot be used. The use of powdered mustard 
in the autopsy-room will remove the foul odor from the hands 
more rapidly and completely than any other means. 

Cod Oil or Petroleum. — While the disinfectant value of this 
substance is slight, its use in destroying the larva of insects, 
such as the mosquito, has given it an important position in 
preventing the spread of malaria and yellow fever. A small 
amount poured on a stagnant pool rapidly spreads over the 
surface and effectually destroys such larvae. 

Ferrous SuIpluUe (Copperas). — ^This salt has been much 
used, but possesses only feeble disinfectant powers. A 3 per 
cent, solution requires three days to kill the bacillus of typhoid 
fever. On account of its affinity for ammonia and sulphides 
it is an efficient deodorizer for temporary use, but cannot be 
relied upon to kill the bacteria producing the noxious gases. 
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Cupric Sulphate (Blue Vitriol).- — ^This salt is quite an effi- 
cient disinfectant. In a solution of 1-3000 the spirillum of 
cholera is destroyed in ten minutes. A 5 per cent, solution 
will kill the typhoid bacillus in ten minutes. A solution of 
from 2 to 3 per cent, in strength can be relied upon to destroy 
all pathogenic organisms that do not form spores. 

Zinc Sulphate. — This salt is a very feeble disinfectant. Pus 
cocci are not destroyed in two hours by a 20 per cent, solu- 
tion. As a deodorizer it has about the same value and acts 
in the same way as ferrous sulphate. 

Zinc Chloride. — A 2 per cent, solution wiH kill pus coed 
after an exposure of two hours. It is therefore a much more 
powerful disinfectant than the sulphate. 

Disinjection oj Dejecta and Urine. — A 4 per cent, solution 
of calcic hypochlorite (chloride of lime) is most efficient and 
rajJid for this purpose. A convenient solution contains 6 
ounces of the salt to i gallon of water. The excreta should 
be received in a suitable vessel and immediately mixed with 
an equal bulk of the disinfectant. The contents of the vessel 
should be allowed to stand for one hour before emptying, 
A 20 [ler cent, milk of Umc is just as efficient, and possesses 
the advantage of cleanliness and lack of odor. It should be 
used in the same quantity and allowed to act for the same 
length of time, A 5 per cent, solution of carbohc acid may 
be used, but should be allowed to act for at least four hours, 

Disinjection oj Sputum. — The chemical disinfection of tuber- 
culous sputum is somewhat difficult on account of the large 
amount of albumin in it and the fatty matter associated with 
the bacillus of tuberculosis. Dilute solutions of bichloride of 
mercury are apt to be decomposed and rendered inert by the 
tibumin. Carbolic acid is open to the same objection, but its 
combination with hydrochloric acid can be used successfully 
in a strength of 5 per cent. each. Milk of lime cannot be 
relied upon for this purpose. A 4 per cent, solution of calcic 
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hj'pochlorite (chloride of lime) is the best for general use, 
and the spit-cup should be kept neariy full of this solution. 
Sputum may also be disinfected by exposure to the action of 
steam in the steam sterilizer or by boiling for fifteen minutes. ' 
If napkins or old pieces of cloth are used for the reception j 
of sputum, they may be immediately destroyed in a fire. 1 

DisinjecHon ajler Postmorlems. — After autopsies on infectious 
cases it is necessary to disinfect the table and fluid products 
coming from it prior to emptying into the sewer. The table 
may be successfully disinfected by a liberal sprinkling with ] 
4 per cent, calcic hypochlorite solution. All fluids should be j 
treated with an equal quantity of the same solution. The 
table should not be cleaned for at least one hour after appli- 
cation of the disinfectant. The same rule appUes to the dis- 
infection of the fluids — an exposure of at least one hour to 
the disinfectant before final disposition. 

The Cadaver in Contagious Diseases.— In cases of death 
from a contagious disease all the orifices of the body should j 
be packed with cotton soaked in a strong solution (1-500) 
of bichloride of mercury, the skin washed with a i-iooo 
solution, and the cadaver wrapped in a sheet wet with the j 
same. The funeral should be private and the body disposed 1 
of within twenty-four hours, preferably by cremation. 1 

House Disinjedion.—AheT infectious disease it is essential I 
that the house or the apartment in which the patient has been I 
confined should be disinfected. It is rarely necessary to cany j 
out the process in more than two rooms; but should it be so, j 
the process can be apjiUed to the whole house. I 

After thorough bathing of the jjatient, preferably with an I 
antiseptic soap, the individual should be wrapped in a dean j 
sheet and removed to a clean room. All articles or materiab ] 
that are of little value should be destroyed. All bedding, | 
towels and the like should be placed in wooden tubs and cov- 
ered with a i-iooo solution of bichloride of mercury. The I 
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r(x>m should then be made as nearly airtight as possible; this 
can be accomplished by pasting strips of paper over registers, 
cracks, spaces between window-sashes and the like. Form- 
aldehyde gas is then passed through the keyhole into the room 
(or it may be generated by formaldehyde candles) in sufficient 
quantity to destroy the infectious element. The room should 
be sealed for at least twelve hours, after which time it may 
be opened and aired. The process is completed by washing 
all exposed surfaces in the room with i-iooo bichloride of 
mercury. This latter requirement is not essential if the gas- 
eous disinfection has been complete, but since we have no 
absolute knowledge on this point, the secondary washing should 
be carried out. This method can be considered reliable for 
surface disinfection, but for the interior of mattresses and 
stuffed furniture-cushions it is not certain. In all cases where 
absolute disinfection is demanded, such articles must be ripped 
apart and loosely exposed to the gas. They may be disposed 
of by fire or steriUzed by steam under pressure. The latter 
method must necessarily be a matter of municipal control, 
and can be carried out only by means of suitable apparatus 
in the hands of a municipal disinfecting corps. Instead of 
formaldehyde, sulphur dioxide may be used for room disin- 
fection, but in the light of present knowledge the formaldehyde 
method is superior. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PREPAIIATION OF INSTRUMENTS, LIGATURES, 
DRESSINGS, ETC., FOR SURGICAL PURPOSES.* 

The purpose of this chapter is to explain the application 
of the principles set forth on the preceding pages to surgical 
technique. It has been shown that all objects about us may 
have bacteria on them, and that bacteria are present on all 
the surfaces of our bodies that come in contact with the air. 
All the care that is needed in working with bacteria in the 
laborator}', and more, must be exercised in surgical opera- 
tions. Ever\'thing that has not been sterilized must be re- 
garded as having the possibilities of infection in it. After 
the hands have been cleansed, if they touch the clothing or 
furniture, they must be cleansed again. If a sterilized instru- 
ment falls on the floor, it must be sterilized again. The same 
applies to dressings, sponges, ligatures or anything which is 
to be used about the wound. 

The value of chemical germicides has probably been over- 
rated in the i)ast. They are used only to destroy the bac- 
teria on living tissues and on articles that would be damaged 
by heat. They give less reliable results than boiling. Wher- 
ever boiling or steam sterilization is permissil)lc, it should be 
used. With materials that may contain a small quantity of 
substance in which bacteria can grow, the fractional method 
of sterilization should be used (see page 51). With glass and 
metallic objects, obviously a single boiling can accomplish as 
much as boiling on three consecutive days. 

* By Marshall Clinton, M.l)., Instructor in ('linical Surgery, Medical l)c- 
partrn<'tit. University of liulTalo. 
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The failures in the practice of aseptic surgerj' are generally 
due to the hands of the operator and assistants and the skin 
of the patient. 

The following formula have been selected from the man;- 
pubhshed, as they are successfully used by many surgeons, 
and meet the theoretical grounds of bacteriology as far as is 
possible with our present knowledge. 

Sterilization of Hands.— There is no known method for 
perfect sterilization of the human skin. A close approach to 
sterility is reached by any one of the methods that has as its 
basis mechanical cleanliness. 

Park's method: (i) Hands and forearms are thoroughly 
rubbed with a mixture of green soap and commeal, which 
serves to remove all the loose dirt and epithehum. Rinse 
carefully until hands and forearms are clean, (2) A paste of 
mustard flour and cold water is rubbed into the hands and 
forearms until they begin to sting, {3) Rinse in running sterile 
water; then soak in a hot i-iooo bichloride of mercuiy solu- 
tion for a few minutes, the fluid being well rubbed into the 
skin. 

Fiirbritiger's method: (i) Thorough scrubbing of the hand 
and forearms with soft soap, water and a nail-brush for at 
least three minutes, especial attention being paid to the nails. 
(2) Removal of all fat and debris by rubbing hands and fore- 
arms wliile immersed in 95 per cent, alcohol. (3) Rinsing 
of hands and forearms in a 1-1000 bichloride of mercury 
solution, rubbing the fluid well into the skin. 

Schais's method: (i) Hands and forearms are cleansed by 
brisk scrubbing with soft soap and a clean brush for from 
three to five minutes. (2) Soaking in saturated solution of 
permanganate of potassium at a temperature of no" F. until 
the hands and forearms are a deep mahogany brown. (3) 
Immersion in a saturated solution of o.\alic acid, temperature 
of 110° F. until the skin is entirely decolorized. (4) Rinsing 
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with sterile lime-water to rid of excess of acid. {5) WashingJ 
in i-iooo bichloride of mercury solution for one minute. 

Weir's method: (i) Hands and forearms are scrubbed asl 
in other methods. (2) A scant tablespoonful of chlorinated'l 
lime is moistened with enough warm water to make a thick I 
[laste. This is carefully rubbed into hands and forearms. (3) I 
A piece of carbonate of soda one inch square and one-i 
inch thick is crushed and rubbed into the paste. From t 
to five minutes are thus employed. (4) Rinsing in steri 
water and washing in a solution of J of i per cent, of ammoiji 
remove the odor of chlorine. 

Rubber gloves are now quite widely employed. These cai 
be readily sterilized and this obviates much of the tedious pre 
ess required for sterilizing the hands. 

E. R. McGuire* slates thit prolonged scrubbing with freijuetil changes Cl 
brushes In running sterile water will give the nearest approarh to atcrilily. 
use of antiseptics on the haadi is nut to be relied upon, for their precipitatk 
by chemicals or normal tissue fluids may break up their combination .7 
bacteria that were considered inactive or dead, but arc not so in reality, 
suggests the use of hot air by cabinet-bath or Kelly hot-air apparatus lo "swi 
out of the glands in the skin as much as possible of their contents before B 
skin is cleansed. 

Prolonged soaking of the skin in a soap poultice or stronj 
antiseptic may damage and irritate the tissues, so that it is| 
not advisable to prepare the field of operation more than twelw 
or twenty-four hours before the time set for an operation. 

Maylardf recommends the sterilization of the skin by i 
unctions of olcate of mercury. The method employed is i 
follows: (i) Cleanse the sidn in the usual way with soap aiul 
water. (2) Anoint freely and widely with hydrated lanoLb 
oleate of mercury, ao per cent., and rub in; smear a piec 
of gauze with the same and leave until a second inunctiM 



* Atnerioin Medicine. February aS, 1903- 
I Annals of Surgery. jEmuary, 1902. 
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is performed twelve hours later. Every case should be treated 
for at least twent>'-four hours before operation; preferably 
forty-eight hours should be given, with at least two separate 
periods of "rubbing in" for about ten minutes on each oc- 
casion. {3) On the operating table the piece of gauze is re- 
moved, and the superfluous ointment rubbed off with a piece 
of sterile gauze. 

To Prepare the Field of Operation. — Wash with green 
soap and water, scrubbing thoroughly and carefully, paying 
particular attention not to scrub hard enough to render the 
skin tender or to make abrasions. Shave parts with clean 
razor. Wash with ether and alcohol, to remove debris and 
epithchum, and cover with- a sterile towel. If the skin of the 
patient is thick, a soap poultice may be left on, care being 
taken to see that the skin does not become macerated. After 
the patient is anesthetized the field is briskly scrubbed with 
sterile brushes, soap and water, washed with i-iooo bichloride 
of mercury solution and covered with sterile towels. 

It is important to remember that during an operation pa- 
tient, operator and assistants may perspire and that in this 
way fresh masses of bacteria from the deeper parts of the 
glands may be brought to the surface of the skin. Careful 
attention must be paid to maintaining cleanliness during an 
operation. The patient's skin is kept covered with sterile 
towels, changed as often as they become soiled. For the sur- 
geon's and assistants' hands rubber gloves do this perfectly. 
If an operator or assistant finds that the hands perspire dur- 
ing an operation, the use of rubber gloves becomes essential. 
Rubber gloves may be sterilized by boiling. 

Instruments are best sterilized by contact with superheated 
steam, or steam under pressure for ten minutes, or by boil- 
ing in a I per cent, carbonate of soda solution. If soda is 
unavailable, use water that is actively boiling, as this avoids 
spotting and rusting of the instruments. Immediately after 
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use instruments should be thoroughly scrubbed with a brush 
and washed with soap and hot water and boiled, before being 
replaced in the instrument-case. 

The practice of passing an instrument through a flame a 
few times cannot be relied on to destroy the bacteria that 
may be present. 

Aspirating syringes, needles, trocars, drainage-tubes and 
glass nozzles are best sterilized by boiling for ten minutes. 
If syringes have leather washers (wliich should be avoided), 
they may be cleansed with hot water and soap, rinsed with 
alcohol, filled and refiUed with boiUng water ten or more suc- 
cessive times and placed in a r-40 carbolic acid solution. 

Instrument trays, ligature dishes, basins for sponges, etc., 
are to be sterilized by boiling for ten minutes, and protected 
from dust with sterile towels, 

Catgut is made from the intestines of sheep, and sheep are 
subject to anthrax infection, while tetanus bacilli may occur 
in the intestine. Therefore, catgut must be sterilized by some 
method that will kill the spores of these organisms if present 
(see Bacilli of Anthrax and Tetanus, Part IV.). There are 
many methods devised for the preparation of sterile catgut 
that have as a basis an incorporation within the catgut of 
some antiseptic. They are open to the objection that any 
antiseptic introduced into the tissues acts as an irritant, aside 
from the fact that organisms may be liberated from partially 
absorbed catgut. This is seen in cases of late suppuration 
— ten to fifteen days after an operation. 

Catgut comes in sizes from double zero up to No. 8. The 
sizes mostly used are o to 4, Catgut when ready for use should 
be smooth, soft, pliable and very strong; wiry catgut is apt 
to cut through tissues. 

Cumol method.* The catgut is rolled on glass spools, and 
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these put in a glass beaker. The bottom of the beaker is 
covered with a layer of cotton on which the catgut rests. The 
beaker is heated with a Bunsen burner over a sandbath. The 
top of the beaker is covered with a piece of cardboard. Through 
a hole in the center of the cardboard a thermometer passes. 
Heat is now applied to the sandbath, and the temperature 
of the catgut slowly raised to 80° C. In this manner all mois- 
ture is driven out of the catgut. This degree of heat is main- 
tained for one hour. Cumol* at a temperature of 100° C. 
is now added to the beaker, completely covering the catgut. 
The beaker should be covered with copper-wire netting to 
prevent ignition of the cumol, which is very inflammable. 
The temperature is then increased to 165° C, and kept at this 
point for one hour. The fluid is now poured off, and the 
catgut allowed to dry in the beaker on the sandbath at a tem- 
perature of 100° C. for two hours. It is then transferred to 
sterile jars or test-tubes until needed, or it may be preserved 
in sterile alcohol. 

Formaldehyde catgut.^ Three-quarter-inch glass spools are 
notched on each flange. The catgut is wound upon the spool 
tightly in one layer, and evenly, the ends passing over the 
fiange of the spool in the notch; the longer end, after passing 
through the notch, goes through the barrel of the spool and 
is securely tied to the shorter end which has passed over the 
other notched flange. By thus winding the gut there will be 
enough for one or two ligatures or sutures of good length. 
Gut prepared by this process tends to contract forcibly, and 
on account of this strain must be held securely or it will shrink 
and be useless. The object of winding in a single la\'er, evenly, 
is to prevent overlapping or crossing of one strand over an- 
other. If in the process of soaking in formaldehyde and the 

* Cumol is a fluid hydrocarbon, with a boiling-poinl somewhat above 165° C. 
It dissolves the /at in catgut. After boiling it has a. brown color. 

t Frederick. Amtrican Journal Obstetrics. Vol. LXXXIX. 1899. 
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ininuTsion lor half an hour in this solution rinse thoroughly 
in .sin ill' waliT ami put in a i-iooo bichloride of mercun' 
wihilion for ummUx four hours. Remove and place in 1-20 
ttiiUtlir ai'iil sohjtion until rcijuired for use. At operation 
iinu»\r fnmi .Mention, rinsi* out in normal salt solution, and 
|»hnr in nvrpiarlo filial with sah solution. If sea sponges 
iiii- iisnl on a M'piir raM\ thoy shouM be thrown away and 
no iilliinpt nuhle to n*stiTili/.e them. If used on clean cases, 
!lu\ u\i\\ Uv wsWv'xW. K\\ as alH>vo. 

/^iiAAiWL'A, Vhv two materials universally used to dress 
sMMimls are "i^au.e*' or iluvsivloih and absorbent cotton. If 
tliiN iiir in>»perl\ Merili/inK the imj^ri^gnation of gauze or 
(iillun \\'\\\\ antiM'i^tiis iUh*s not avUl to their value. Gauze 
\f> usiiiill) lut \\\ \anl M|uan*> and fi>lded com}>actly so as to 
nuike mniinr.sM.s. A numlHT of a>mi»n.\ssi'S are wrapped \^ith 
ti pii'ie of iotti»n I loth anil the i^lsjes siitclu»d loosely into a 
rhiMil luintlle. After sterili. ation by the fractional method, the 
bunt IK'S ean U* plaaxi in stirile jars or reee])tacles and each 
bunt lie remininl as niHNU\l. Ripinnj: ojK^n the stitches gives 
untcuuheil sterile bunilles of a>miTe>>es, convenient and handv 
for iisinj^. Tonon is Mi-rili ,.\1 ]\\ :lu' fractional method in 
rolls or biuhlK's as for i;:iu.\\ Tlus^- J.nssings should be 
wanni'ii lHft»ri- bcin^ placrd in ihr suani sicrilizer or ihcy 
will Ik' uniuvi'>.sarily wet when ivnn^vcvi. 

Jrrii'atini' sol u! ions. C'hcniical izcnr.icij.es, such as bichlo- 
ride of mercury whin in solution, caiisc mcrosis of tissue. 
l*lain sterile water causes maceration oi eviUulium. Normal 
salt solution is the k-ast irritatini^ to the iis>i;es and is the one 
most generally employed for irrigating ])ur| >om'S. It is 0.6 per 
cent, sodium chloride, prepared roughly by adtiir.g a teaspoon- 
ful of salt to the ];int of water. This solution may be steril- 
ized by Ixjiling for half an hour on three coiiscculive days. 
1 1 does not injure tissue, and may be freely used in operations 
for irrigating. It has no gcrmifirlal or anti>epiic properties. 
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Accident wounds are generally lacerated or contused and may contain patho- 
genic bacteria. They should be promptly and carefully cleansed with sterile 
salt solution, wiped with sterile gaiize and, if necessary, scrubbed vigorously 
with sterile soap and brush to remove all infectious dirt. When there is any 
doubt of this being accomplished it is better to dress such wounds wide open, 
filled with sterile gauze, for forty-eight hours or more. Retained blood-clots 
form a good medium for the development of bacteria so that drainage for a 
day or two is safer in doubtful cases. 

Injected wounds. There is no known method for promptly sterilizing in- 
fected wounds without destroying tissue. An infected wound, if the infection 
be not too deep, may be sterilized by cauterizing with pure carbolic acid. 

Care must be exercised in the application of antiseptic solutions in infected 
wounds for the antiseptic rarely penetrates as deeply into the tissues as the 
bacteria are found, therefore further necrosis of tissue and mechanical cleanli- 
ness are about all they accomplish. 

After-treatment of wounds. Close attention to details is important in the 
technique of a first dressing after an operation. All instruments, irrigating 
fluids, bowls, basins, etc., are to be sterilized. When the dressing is removed 
the skin surrounding the wound should be cleansed by washing with salt solu- 
tion or peroxide of hydrogen. The sutures or drainage should be removed 
with sterile forceps, and fresh sterile dressings applied. If a wound is found 
infected, all accumulations of blood-clot, pus, etc., should be gently and care- 
fully washed out, and free drainage provided. In the treatment of infected 
wounds attention must be paid to maintaining mechanical cleanliness and 
avoiding infection with some organism which may not be already present. 

It should be borne in mind that anything that tends to depress a patient's 
resisting powers, such as prolonged exposure to cold during an operation, 
loss of blood and infliction of a great degree of surgical shock, encourages 
infection. 
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NON-PATHOGENIC BACTERIA. 

The number of varieties of non-pathogenic bacteria is very 
large. Eisenberg* describes 376 species of bacteria, mostly 
n on -pathogenic. Sternberg f enumerates 489 species, including 
the pathogenic varieties; but the majority, of course, are non- 
pathogenic. Fliigge X considers about 500 species of bacteria, 
Migula § recognizes nearly 1300, and Chester || about 800 species. 
Probably some of the bacteria which have been described as 
distinct species are in reality not different; but, on the other 
hand, it is also probable that a still larger number of species 
have not been described at all — how many, it is impossible to 
say. In a work of this character it is feasible to mention only 
a few of the commonest and best-known species of non-patho- 
genic bacteria. 

Micrococcus agilis. — Found in water; coccus about i fi in 
diameter, usually appearing as diplococci, sometimes as strepto- 
cocci and tetrads; liquefies gelatin slowly; grows at room 
temperature, on ordinary culture-media, forming a rose-red 
pigment on agar and potato. This micrococcus is remarkable 
in being actively motile; it possesses a flagellum. It is stained 
by Gram's method. 

Micrococcus ureee.— Found in decomposed, ammoniacal 



* BakieriologUche Diagnoslik. 1S91. 

f Manual of Bacteriology. 1893. 

} Die MikroSrganismen. 1896. 

S System der Baklerien. 1900. 

I Manual of Determinative Bacteriology. 
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urine and in the air; coccus, 0.8 to i /' in diameter, occLirring 
singly or in various combinations; docs not liquefy gelatin; 
facultative anaerobic; grows rapidly, best at 30" to 33° C; 
grows on ordinary gelatin, but best on special media; it de- 
composes urea, producing ammonia and carbon dioxide, which 
form ammonium carbonate. 

Sarcinse. — There is a large number of species of sarcinie. 
They arc common organisms in the air. They frequently 
contaminate plate- cultures. Many of the sarcina; of the air 
present, in cultures, growths having brilliant colors, from 
which some of them are named; thus there are orange, yellow, 
rose-colored and white sarcinse, and others. 

Sarcina pulmonum,— Found in the air-passages of man; 
I to i.g /' in diameter, occurring in tetrads or cubes of eight 
cells; aerobic; does not liquefy gelatin; grows slowly, best 
at ordinary temperatures, preferably upon gelatin. It decom- 
poses urine with the formation of ammonia. It is said to form 
endogenous spores which are extremely resistant to heat. 

Sarcina ventriculi. — Found in the stomachs of man and 
of animals; 2.5 n in diameter, occurring in cubes of eight 
cells or more; it does not Uquefy gelatin; aerobic; grows on 
ordinary culture-media; the growths tend to become yellow. 
Small numbers of sarcinie may occur in the normal human 
stomach; the presence of large numbers indicates the existence 
of abnormal fermentative processes. 

Bacillus fluorescens liquefaciens. — Found in water and 
putrid fluids; very common; appears as a small rod, actively 
motile; aerobic, but somewhat variably; liquefies gelatin; 
grows rapidly at ordinary temperatures upon the usual cul- 
ture-media. It forms a pigment having a beautiful greenish- 
yellow fluorescence, best seen in transparent media; the growth 
on potato has a brown color. Does not stain by Gram's 
method and does not form spores. 

Bacillus fluorescens putidus. — Found in water; a shoct 
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rod with rounded ends; activdy motile; does not liquefy 
ffdatin; ni^mbic; does not fonn spores; grows rapidly at tbe 
onlinary tem]H>ratures upon the common media. Gelatin cul- 
tureii give cifT a ]>o>K*crful, foul odor of trimethylamin. It 
priNluceH a greenish, fluorescent pigment, best seen in trans- 
parent mctliii; on ])otato the growths form a thin, gray to 
brown, slimy layer. 

There are several other fluorescing bacilli, mostly found in 
water. 

Bacillus Indicui.— Found bv Koch in the stomach contents 
of an a|)e in India; a fine short bacillus with rounded ends; 
motile; diK^a not form s|X)res; facultative anaSrobic; liquefies 
gelatin; grows rapidly, best at 35^ C. upon the ordinary media; 
produces a brick-red ]ngmcnt. Ver>' lai^ge doses injected into 
rabbits caused death in three to twent\'-four hours. 

BaciUui prodlgioiUi,— Widely disseminated in the atmo- 
sphere of certain places; a short bacillus with rounded ends, 
in form often nearly like the micrococci ; facultative anaerobic; 
not motile, as a rule; tUvs not form six)n?s; liquefies gelatin 
rapidly; gnnvs rapidly, Ix^st at 25° C. on the ordinary culture- 
media; milk is coagulated; gas forms in sugar-media; cul- 
tures on potatcH^s give off a foul ixlor of trimethylamin. A 
brilliant red color, which develops only in the presence of 
oxygen, appears in cultures. The pigment api^ears as granules 
outside of the bacteria. 

Bacillus violaceus (of Berlin).— Found in water; a slim 
nxl with rounded ends which mav form threads; activelv 
motile; facultative anaerobic; liqucties gelatin rapidly; forms 
endogenous s[x>res placwj near the centers of the bacilli; grows 
mpidly, and not at high temperatures, uiK)n ordinar}' media, 
forming a deep, violet- colored pigment. There are several 
bacilli relatc*ri to this one. 

Bacillus amylobacter rClostridium butyricum; BadUus 
butyricub, JVamjowhki^— Found widelv distributed in nature 
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in decomposing vegetable material and in the stomachs of 
ruminant animals; a large, thick rod with round ends, often 
arranged in chains; actively motile; anaerobic; forms spores 
which are located in the center of the bacillus and give it a 
spindle-shaped form, or at one end, when it has the outline 
of a tadpole; has not been cultivated satis.'actorily on ordinary 
media; grows best at 35° to 40° C; decomposes carbohy- 
drates with the formation of butyric acid; decomposes cel- 
lulose. Organisms of similar form have been found as fossils 
belonging to the carboniferous period. 

Bacillus butyricus (Hueppe). — Found in milk; appears as 
a small, irregular rod, also forming threads; very actively 
motile; aerobic; rapidly liquefies gelatin; forms centrally 
located spores; grows best at 35° to 40° C; grows rapidly 
on ordinar)' media; coagulates milk, redissolving the coagulum, 
producing also butyric acid. A large number of bacteria, both 
aerobic and anaerobic, produce butyric acid fermentation. 

Bacillus megaterium.— Obtained by de Bary from cooked 
cabbage- leaves; common on plants and earth; a large bacillus 
with rounded ends, often forming chains; motile; slowly lique- 
fies gelatin; aerobic; forms spores, especially in potato cul- 
tures; grows rapidly at room temperature on the ordinary 
media. 

Bacillus mesentericus vulgatus (Potato bacillus). — ^Found 
on potatoe.s; common in earlh; a large, long rofi with rounded 
ends, often forming long chains; motile; it is stained by Gram's 
methixl; liquefies gelatin ; aerobic; forms spores; grows rap- 
idly, best at about 20° C; grows on ordinary media, forming 
on potato a thin, wrinkled membrane which spreads rapidly 
over the surface. It coagulates milk, redissolving the coag- 
ulum. It possesses numerous flagella. The spores are ex- 
tremely resistant to heat. 

Bacillus phosphorescens Indicus.—Obtained from sea- 
water; a small, thick, rod-shaped bacillus with rounded ends, 
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also forming threads; actively motile; not stained by Gram's 
method; liquefies gelatin; aerobic. It grows slowly, best be- 
tween 2o° and 30° C, upon the usual media, except milk 
and potato. Its cultures, when old, especially when on ani- 
mal nutrient-media and in the presence of certain sodium 
salts, are phosphorescent in the dark. 

There are various other b&,cilli which produce phosphores- 
cence, some of which do not liquefy gelatin. 
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Fig. s4. — Bacillus Swbtilis. {X i' 
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Bacillus mycoides (Bacillus ramosus; WurzelbaciUus). — 
Found in the earth and in water; very common; a large, 
short bacillus with rounded ends, often forming chains and 
threads; shghtly motile; liquefies gelatin; aerobic; forms cen- 
trally located, oval spores; grows rapidly at room .and incu- 
bator temperatures upon the usual media. It is said rapidly 
to decompose albumin with the formation of ammonia. 

Bacillus subtilis {Hay bacillus). — Found on hay, in the 
air, water, grotmd and decomposing fluids; very common; 
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a large bacillus somewhat resembling the anthrax bacillus in 
form, with rounded ends, often forming chains or long fila- 
ments; motile; possessing flagella; liquefies gelatin; aerobic; 
it is stained by Gram's method. It may have large, centrally 
located spores, which form best on potato at about 30° C. 
The spores are extremely resistant to heat and to chemical 
germicides. It grows best at about 30° C. upon the ordin- 
ary culture-media; milk is peptonized. Bacillus subtilis may 
easily be isolated in pure culture by adding finely cut hay to 
tubes of bouillon; placing these in the steam sterilizer for five 
or ten minutes; then letting the tubes develop in the incubator. 
Plates made from the bouillon will probably show colonies of the 
Bacillus subtiUs only, as the steam may be expected to have 
destroyed all organisms except its very resistant spores. The 
bay bacillus is entirely without pathogenic properties. 

Bacillus erythrosporus. — Found in decomposing fluids and 
water; a slim bacillus with rounded ends; motile; does not 
liquefy gelatin; facultative anaerobic; forms oval, red-colored 
spores, two to eight in each filament; grows rapidly, only at 
ordinary temperatures; produces a greenish-yellow, fluorescent 
pigment. On potato it forms a limited, reddish growth, be- 
coming nut-brown. 

Bacillus cyanogenus (Bacterium s}'ncyanum; Bacillus lactis 
cyanogenus; Bacillus of blue milk). — A bacillus of variable 
size, with rounded ends; motile; spore formation doubtful; 
is aerobic; not stained by Gram's method; grows rapidly at 
ordinary but not so well at incubator temperatures on the 
usual culture-media; docs not liquefy gelatin; produces a 
grayish-blue pigment, brighter in acid media, at ordinary tem- 
peratures; milk is not coagulated or rendered acid. 

Bacillus acidi lactici (Hueppe), — Found in sour milk; a 
short, plump rod; not motile; does not liquefy gelatin ; facul- 
tative anaerobic; grows on the ordinary media; in milk causes 
development of lactic acid with precipitation of casein and 
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production of gas and alcohol. It belongs in the same group 
as B. coli communis and B. lactis aerogenes (see Part IV.). 

There are numerous other bacteria, such as the Bacterium 
acidi laclici, which cause the [ormalion of lactic acid in 
milk. 

Bacteritun urese. — A short, thick bacillus with rounded 
ends; not motile; aerobic; found in ammoniacal urine; grows i 
slowly at room temperature upon gelatin, which is not lique-J 
fied; decomposes urea; forms ammonium carbonate. 

Bacterium Zopfii.— Found in the intestines of hens, in 
water and in fecal matter; a bacillus 0.75 to i /t broad and 2 
to 5 /( long; may form threads. Actively motile; does not 
li(]ucfy gelatin; aerobic; involution forms arc often seen and ] 
they have been described as spores; grows rapidly, best at 4 
20° C. upon gelatin; forms branching zooglccw. It is a mem- J 
ber of the same group as B. proteus (see Part IV.). 

Spirillum rubnim.— Found by Esmarch in !he putrefying.-| 
cadaver of a mouse; short spirals twice the brea{lth of the f 
cholera spirillum, usually with one to three turns; in boutllon I 
growing into long spirals; motile, with flagella; spore forma- 
tion doubtful; facultative anaerobic; does not liquefy gelatinjj 
grows slowly, best at about 37° C. on the ordinary media;.J 
produces a wine-red pigment only when the air is excluded. 

Spirillum or Spirocheeta dentium.^Found in the mouths ] 
of lu-althy persons, on the margins of the gums when they / 
are covered with a dirty deposit; long spirals with severaLj 
windinj^s, uneven in thickness; has not been cultivated. 

Spirillum sputigenum.— Found in the human mouth iaj 
healthy persons at the margin of the gums; curved rods < 
short spirals which resemble the spirillum of cholera in fona^ 
has not been cultivated. 

Spirillum rugula (Vibrio rugula). — Found in swamp watn;|| 
in fecal matter and in the tartar of the teeth; a curved 1 
0.5 to 2.5 /( broad and 6 to 8 /i long, having one flat spiral wind- 
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ing; motile, with flagella at the ends; probably anaerobic; 
forms spores located at the ends. 

Spirillum volutans.^ — Found in swamp water; very long 
spirals with several turns; 1.5 to 2 fi broad and 25 to 30 ft 
long; motile, with a flagellum at each extremity. The pro- 
toplasm is granular. 

Spirillum undula. — Found in putrefying infusions con- 
taining organic matter; a rather short spiral form with three 
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Fifi. 55. — Spirilla from Swamp Water. (X about 500.) 

turns or less, about i ;i thick and 8 to 12 /( long; actively 
motile, with a tuft of flagella at each extremity; has been 
cultivated on agar. 

Spirillum or Splrochfeta plicatile. — Found in swamp 
water; spiral forms of various lengths; sometimes icx> to 
200 /t long; actively motile. 

The spirilla (vibrios or comma-shaped forms) closely re- 
sembling the spirillum of cholera, will be considered in con- 
nection with that organism. A form of chronic pseudomem- 
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branous inflammation of the pharynx has been attributes 

an organism called the fusiform bacillus or spirillum of Vin-fl 

cent.* 

Higher Bacteria.— Certain organisms {beggiatoa, thiothrix, 
leptothrix, claclothrix, actinomyces or streptothrk) of more 
complicated structure than most bacteria, but resembling them 
in many respects, are called "higher bacteria." They con- 
sist of definite filaments which are usually made up of rod- 
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Fig. ^6. — Spirilla 




shaped elements, but the relation between these elements ia 
very intimate. Some of them (beggiatoa, thiothrix) contain 
sulphur granules. Many of thera occur in water. There are 
forms among them which are found attached to some obje( 
by one end of the filament (thiothrix). Some of them (actino*] 
myces or streptothrix) have branching filaments, which i 
rarely seen among the lower bacteria {see page io8). 

* Mayer. American Journal Medical Sciences. Vol. CXXIH. 
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one end of the filament becomes specialized for the purposes 
of reproduction. The fungus of actinomycosis is the best 
known of this group. There are many other members, how- 
ever, both pathogenic and non-pathogenic. Most of them re- 
quire still further study. The tubercle bacillus and other acid- 
proof bacilU which resemble it have some points of resemblance 
with actinomyces (see B. tuberculosis, Part IV.). 

Leptothrix buccalis.—Found in the mouth cavity. This 
name has been appUed to large, twisted, thread-like organ- 
isms, in which segments can be demonstrated with difficulty 
or not at all. Apparently, different organisms have been de- 
scribed under this name. Vignal claims to have cultivated a 
Leptothrix buccafis. Miller recognizes two principal species, 
neither of which could be cultivated, — Lepiothrix innominala, 
which shows no transverse divisions, and which is stained 
faintly yellow by iodine; and Bacillus huccalts maximus, in 
which the transverse divisions are distinct, and which is stained 
brownish- violet by iodine. Miller's Leptothrix maxima buccalis 
is similar to the last except in lacking the iodine reaction. 

A variety of leptothrix, or a nearly related organism, ap- 
pears to be the most frequent cause of the form of gangren- 
ous inflammation of the mouth and genitals called noma. It 
stains faintly by Gram's method. It docs not grow on ordin- 

Iary media.* Another organism of this group has been de- 
scribed which is pathogenic to a number of domestic animals.f 
Yeasts and Moulds.—In the course of bacteriological work 
one constantly encounters yeasts and moulds, which, although 
not bacteria, must nevertheless be understood and recognized 
to avoid error. Accidental contamination of tubes or plates 
is likely to be the result of the growth of some of these forms. 
: 



Blumer and MacFarlane. Ameriam Journal Medical Sciences, Novem- 
ber, 1901. 

t It has also been called "necrosia bacillus," and "Streptothrix cuniculi." 
Pearce. Umversity oj Pennsylvania Medical Buiktin. November, igoa. 
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The yeasts generally go by the name of saccharomyces, of wliich 
there are several species. The Saccharomyces cerevisite is the 
ordinary yeast of alcoholic feimentation. Some of the yeasts 
present colored growths — red, white and black. They con- 
sist of large, oval cells, which readily stain with the aniline 
dyes. They multiply by the protrusion of a little bud from 
the cell, which develops into a new cell. In an actively germ- 




Fic. 57. — Yeast Cells Stained wits I^uchein. (X looo.) 

inating growth of yeast these budding cells are readily dis- 
tinguished (Fig. 57). 

Yeasts have been found that were pathogenic to animals* fl 
They have also been supposed to be the cause of some malig-f 
nant tumors, but this view has been, for the most part, aban- J 
doncd. 

Among the moulds the varieties most commonly encount- I 
ered are the mucor, the penicUiium, the aspergillus and th^l 
indium. There are various species of each of them. Thqrj 




Fig. sS.—iBawHgarlen.) 
1 glaurura. b, Oldium lactia. c. Aspergillus gliiucu'i. d. The 
same more highly magnified, e. Mucor mucedo. 
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consist of cells arranged end to end, making a thread-like 
body called a hypha. The threads are matted together and 
form a mycelium. Certain threads project upward from the 
mycelium, and on them are borne spores. The arrangement 
of the spores is characteristic in each variety of mould {Fig. 
58). A group of organisms exist which have affinities both 
with yeasts and mould-fungi. Some of them are pathogenic. 
The form of infection of the mouth called thrush is due to a 
fungus of this class, which is generally considered an oidium. 
A chronic inflammatory affection of the skin (blastomycetic 
dermatitis) is due to related organisms.* The sporotricha of 
Schenck f which produces chronic subcutaneous abscesses, may 
be mentioned here, provisionally, A number of skin affections, 
such as tinea favosa and tinea trichophytina, are due to fungi, 
which have some similarity to those above mentioned. 

Among the mould fungij several species of aspergillus and 
of mucor are pathogenic. Man, as well as the lower animals, 
may be affected. In man the lungs may be involved in a 
broncho -pneumonia (pneumonomycosis), usually due to asper- 
gillus, and often secondary to some preexisting disease of the 
lung. Mould fungi, especially aspergillus, may grow in the 
external ear (otomycosis). The growth is usually superficial. 
These fungi rarely produce lesions in other organs. 
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•Ricketts. Journal of Medical Eesearch. Vol. VI. ii)oi. Hyde and 
MoDlgomery. Journal American Medioal Association. June 7, 1902. 
t Hektoen. Journal Experimental Medicine. Vol. V. 
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Suppuration and Allied Conditions. — The occurrence of 
suppuration is characterized by certain appearances which we 
are accustomed to describe under the name of inflammalion. 
The study of inflammalion belongs lo pathology, and cannot 
be considered fully here. However, certain evidences which 
are characteristic of the suppurative variety of inflammation 
need to be outlined on account of their relation to the action 
of the pyogenic bacteria. 

In a suppurating area, as is well known, the blood-vessels 
are dilated, and the lymph-spaces become filled with serum. 
Leukocytes are attracted to the neighborhood in large num- 
bers, by positive chemotaxis, and crowd the small veins and 
capillaries. The leukocytes, by reason of their ameboid move- 
• ment, pass through the walls of the vessels at little openings 
filled with cement-substance, situated between the lining endo- 
thelial cells. According to the tlicorj- of phagocytosis, they are 
bent on finding the irritant which has led to [he inflammation, 
and upon attacking it and rendering it harmless. At the 
point which appears to be the center of the inflammatory area 
there is usually, but not always, a necrosis of the cells of the 
tissue; ihis constitutes the central slough or the familiar core 
found in some boils. The necrosis is to be attributed to poi- 
sons formed by the micrococci. In sections cut through such 
an abscess the nuclei of the necrotic cells in the center fail 
to take the nuclear slain; the necrotic mass does not stain, 

30 333 
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or lakes the dye diffusely and irregularly, and it is broken 
up info fine granules. 

The cells of the tissues surrounding the necrotic area are 
mingled with large numbers of polynuclear leukocytes, which 
enclose the area of irritation. 

The nuclei of the cells near the center of the abscess are 
frequently broken up into a number of small fragments) which 
indicates the commencement of their destruction. In sections 
through small abscesses it is possible, by means of a double 
stain of carmine, followed by Gram's method, to bring out 
the histological character of the tissue, and at the same time 
to stain the common pyogenic bacteria, which are usually 
found near the center of the abscess in large numbers, even 
making masses visible with a low power of the microscope. 
It is often possible by this method to demonstrate masses of 
micrococci filling up the lumina of capillaries in which they 
are lodged as emboli. 

The production of pus in the center of the abscess is due 
to the hquefaction of the necrotic tissue, which apparently 
results from the action of some peptonizing ferment. In the 
liquid thus formed immense numbers of the polvnuclear leuko- 
cytes arc found floating, and they constitute the greater part 
of the so-called pus-cells. The nuclei of these cells are ob- . i 
scured by clouds of extremely fine granules. The granules are 
of an albuminoid nature, and are dissolved by acetic acid, 
when the nuclei become visible. The nuclei generally con- 
sist of three, four, five or more portions. The presence of 
the fine albuminoid granules in the pus-cells is to be coimted 
as a degenerative change. Although it is possible to produce 
suppuration experimentally by the introduction of sterilized 
irritants, such as croton oil, into the tissues of animals, in all 
cases met with in practice suppuration is due to the action 
of pyogenic bacteria. 

Specimens of pus will nearly always be found to contain 
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bacteria, which can be demonstrated by cultivation, and, as 
a rule, also in smears made and stained upon cover-glasses. 
The bacteria are generally found outside the pus-cells. In the 
case of the gonococcus and the Diplococcus intracellularis men- 
ingitidis they are characteristically found in pairs, inside of, 
or at least attached to, ' the pus-cells. The character of the 
suppuration differs somewhat with the different species of pyo- 
genic bacteria. The kind of abscess above described — local- 
ized and having a central slough, usually rather slow in pro- 
gress — is typical for the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, which 
is prone to produce circumscribed areas of suppuration. The 
Streptococcus pyogenes, on the other hand, oftener leads to 
suppuration of a more diffused character, such as we see in 
cellulitis and er)'sipelas; but either organism may, at times, 
produce the effects usually characteristic of the other. Pus 
having a blue or green tinge generally owes the color to the 
presence of the Bacillus pyocj-aneus. The commonest pus- 
producing organism is then the Staphylococcus pyogenes au- 
reus, and nest to that the Streptococcus pyogenes. Among the 
other pyogenic bacteria the following may be named; 

Staphylococcus pyogenes albus, including Staphylococcus 
epidermidis albus; streptococcus of er},'sipelas (probably iden- 
tical with Streptococcus pyogenes); gonococcus; Diplococcus 
intracellularis meningitidis; Staphylococcus pyogenes citreus; 
Micrococcus lelragenus; Micrococcus pyogenes tenuis, which 
may be the same as the Micrococcus lanceolatus; Staphylo- 
coccus cereus albus and flavus. 

Pus-formation may also be due to Micrococcus lanceolatus, 
Bacillus pyocyaneus, Bacillus proteus, Bacillus coH communis, 
Bacillus pyogenes fcctidus, Bacillus pneumonia; (of Friedlandcr), 
Bacillus aerogenes capsulatus, the ray fungus of actinomycosis, 
and possibly the bacillus of bubonic plague. Besides these 
organisms, there are others whose effects are usually more 
marked in a speciljc way which sometimes form pus, as the 
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bacilli of diphtheria, tuberculosis, glanders and typhoid fever. 
Frequently two or more species of pyogenic bacteria will be 
found associated. 

The table below, quoted from Dowd, shows the frequency 
of the occurrence of various pyogenic bacteria in 135 cases of 
different types of suppuration. 



Strcplocotcus pyogenes alone 

Streptococcus py<^cnes predominant 

Streptococcus pyogenes relatively few 

Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus alone.., 
Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus predon 

Staphyioc 



pyogenes aureus relatively 
epidermidis al- 



Staphylococcus pyogenes 

Slnphyli»-oi:cus pyogenes 
lius predominant 

Sta]>hylococcus jiyogcr 
l>us relatively few. . 

Staphyloco<'cos cereus albus. . 

SUphylcK-oreus cilreus '. . . 

No growths on agar 

Very few growths on ag;ir 

Hacillus pyocyancus 

Bacillus ciJi communis 

Overgrown 

l-ew undcli'rmineil colonira 



ii^ 



The condition of the animal's tissues is of great importance 
in determining whether or not su])puralion will occur when 
exposed lo infection. It will be seen that we are repeatedly 
subjected to infection with pyogenic bacteria, but that in most 
Ciiscs siipj)ii ration nevertheless docs not occur. The local con- 
ditions have an important influence in determining infection. 
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Regions of hyperemia, edema, anemia or necrosis are espe- 
cially liable to suppuration, as are tissues which have been 
bruised, lacerated, strangulated or otherwise damaged. Fur- 
thermore, the general condition of the patient is of great im- 
portance. Chronic diseases and conditions of exhaustion or 
depression dispose to suppuration, and the depraved condi- 
tion of the tissues in diabetes renders the sufferer from this 
disease especially hable to it. These facts have already been 
enumerated in a previous chapter (page 155)- In the lower 
animals we find that it is ofien very difficult to produce sup- 
puration artificially with the ordinary pyogenic bacteria. In 
rabbits the subcutaneous introduction of Staphylococcus pyo- 
genes aureus frequently fails to produce an abscess. Su]ipura- 
tion is likely to result, however, if an irritant body like a ])icce 
of sterihzcd potato or sterilized glass be introduced along with 
the bacteria. 

There are probably a number of other specific predisposing 
causes in the animal body about which we are only beginning 
to obtain an understanding. The weakening of the alexins, 
the absence of opsonins and other intricate conditions are 
probably subject to great variability, and may serve to explain 
the tendency to infection at certain times. 

Pyogenic bacteria are most frequently introduced into the 
body through the agency of injuries and wounds of various 
sorts. They arc very widely disseminated in nature and have 
been found clinging to various objects, especially in city houses. 
The infection of a wound with pyogenic cocci, when the sup- 
puration is of a spreading character, such as is most character- 
istic of streptococcus infection, is known in everyday language 
s "blood-poisoning." It is possible for infection to take place 
around hair-follicles through the unbroken skin. In such in- 
stances the suppurative inflammation first shows itself in a 
minute red pimple with a hair in the center. The pimple pres- 
ently becomes a pustule. The process may cease at this jioint, 
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or it may be only the commencement of a large carbuncle ' 
with a central slough. Such infection has been produced ex- 
perimentally on the human skin by rubbing in cultures of 
Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. It is, furthermore, the con- 
stant experience of post-mortem examiners that infection may ,j 
occur around the hair-folhcles when no wound of the skin 
has been inflicted. 

In many instances, infection with the pyogenic bacteria 
follows upon some preexisting infection; this happens, for in- 
stance, in tuberculosis, when tuberculous lungs become in- 
fected with Streptococcus pyogenes, leading to the formation 
of a cavity. It is a common occurrence in gonorrhea, after 1 
the acute stage of the disease has passed, when we find the 1 
gonococcus in the pus, mingled with other pyogenic micro- 
cocci. Secondary infection with pyogenic bacteria is frequently ] 
due to the Streptococcus pyogenes, often also to the Micro- 
coccus lanceolatus. 

Sometimes it is impossible to detect the point of entrance 1 
of pyogenic organisms. In view of the observation that tu- ] 
be|cle bacilli pass through the uninjured mucosa without leav- 
ing any local lesion, but setting up the disease in places remote j 
from the point of entrance, it may be surmised that the pyo- | 
genie organisms may enter the body without leaving any trace ! 
of their point of entry. 

The severe general symptoms, familiar to every physic: 
often accompanying acute suppuration, indicate the formation ] 
of toxic bacterial products and their absorption. Experimental 
evidence of the formation of such toxic products is not 
clear, however, for the pyogenic organisms as for some of the J 
other bacteria. It has been shown that cultures of Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes aureus, in which the bacteria have been ] 
killed, are capable of producing suppuration in the lower J 
animals. 

The pyogenic bacteria play a somewhat different part in 
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jifoducing disease, which 
suppuration seen in ai 
]iurative condition is 
cesses, or when there 
out suppuration at all 



1 fully i 



i the typical 



important £ 
This happens when the sup- 
imphcated by other pathological pro- 
inflammation of another variety with- 
er they may produce lesions which arc 
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I not inflammatory in a strict sense. These differences in their 
action depend largely upon the organ affected. One such 
condition is ostcomyehtis, which is suppuration occurring in 
bone, but which does not prevent the ordinary picture of pus- 
formation owing to the hard and umielding character of the 
tissue. Other conditions of very great importance are menin- 
gitis, pericarditis, pleuritis, croupous and broncho-i>neunionia, 
peritonitis and endocarditis. It will be observed that these 
affections are, for the most part, inflammations of the serous 
membranes. Such inflammations, when they are produced 
by p}-ogenic bacteria, are likely to be of great severity, accom- 
panied by the formation of fibrinous exudates; pus-formation 
may or may not be present. We find that the cause at times 
is the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus; this is often the case 
in malignant endocarditis. Generally speaking, in such in- 
flammations the Streptococcus pyogenes, the Staphylococcus 
pyogenes aureus and the pneumococcus occur most commonly, 
although they are by no means the only organisms found. 
Many cases of peritonitis show the presence of B. coh com- 
munis, either in combination with other bacteria or alone.* 
This is explained by the proximity of the intestine, and espe- 
cially by the frequent occurrence of peritonitis after perfora- 
tion of the intestine. 

I In inflammations of mucous membranes the common pyo- 
genic orgatiisms are usually the cause, though other organisms 
are occasionally responsible. In acute bronchitis, pneumo- 



Etiology, etc., of Peritonitis. Philadelphia Medical Journal. 



., twice; B. typhosus, once; 
teus vulgaris, once. 
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cocci and streptococci were found by Ritchie* to be the com- 
monest causes. 

In i nil animations of the middle ear the principal causes are 1 

^^ the pneumococcus, the streptococcus and the Staphylococcus | 

^^L aureus and albus.f 

^^M In 25 cases of acute cystitis in woman Brown| found B. coli 

^H communis, 15 times; S. pyogenes albus, 5 times; S. pyogenes J 

^H teus 

^ Fig. 

I 

^H semt 

^1 rheuj 

^H cocct 

H thriti 



A number of investigators have recovered organisms re- 
sembling the pyogenic cocci from cases of acute articular I 
rheumatism. Most frequently a diplococcus or short strepto- 
coccus has been found, which has sometunes produced ar- 
thritis and endocarditis when inoculated into rabbils. But 



* Ritchie. Journal Palhehgy and Bacleriolagy. Vol. VII. DtcembL-r, 1900. 

t Hasslaacr. Crntratblalt fOr Bakleriologie. XJCXII. Rcf. 1902, p. 174. 

Compare ibid., pp. 74a and 4<|6. 

t Johns Hopkins Hos/iilal Reports. Vol. X. 1903. 
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Cole* has shown that this is noL the specific organism for 
acute articular rheumatism. 

From a point where there is suppuration or other localized 
infection, pyogenic bacteria may enter the circulation and 
become widely disseminated throughout the body. That hap- 
pens very commonly in malignant endocarditis. In this man- 
ner secondary or metastatic abscesses may be produced in 
the most diverse organs. 




AuiiEus, Pure Coltdbe. 



The term pyemia is used to describe the dissemination of 
pyogenic bacteria in the circulating blood, with the formation 
of metastatic abscesses. 

Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. — ^A micrococcus of 
variable size, arranged in irregular clumps, sometimes in pairs; 
about 0.8 to 0.9 /i in diameter; not motile (Fig. 60). It stains 



• Cole. Experimental Streptococcus Arthritis in Relation to the Etiology 
of Acute Articular Rheumatisni. Journal oj lnjecUoui Distascs. Vol. I. 
No. 4. Nov. s. 1904- P- 714- 
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by Gram's method; it is a facultative anaerobe; grows rapidly, 
best at 30° to 37° C. It liquefies gelatin. Upon gelatin plates 
small colonies appear at the end of about two days. It grows 
well upon all the culture-media. Milk is coagulated. It does 
not lead to fermentation with the production of gas, but pro- ! 
duces various acids. 

The growths in the first place are pale, subsequently be- 
coming golden-yellow in color, but only in the presence of 
oxygen. This color appears well on all media, and is especially 
distinct on potato. Sometimes the color is slow in developing. 

In a fresh, moist condition the organism is killed by ten 
minutes' exposure to 58" C. ; in a desiccated condition it re- 
quires a temperature of 90" to 100° C. to destroy it. It is not 
killed by drying. In the same specimen the micrococci may 
have quite different resisting powers to chemical germicides. 
Some of the individual cells are destroyed by i-iooo solution 
of bichloride of mercury in five minutes; others survive ex- 
posure to this solution for from ten to thirty minutes, (Abbott.) 

Sterilized cultures introduced into animals may produce local 
suppuration. The cells contain intracellular toxic substances 
and otoxins.* 

As has already been mentioned, the Staphylococcus pyo- 
genes aureus is the commonest of the pyogenic bacteria in man. 
It has been obtained from a great variety of sources, and ap- 
pears to be able to exist as a saprophyte. It has been found 
on the skin, in the mouth, in the nasal and pharyngeal mucus, 
and also in the alimentary canal. It has furthermore been de- 
tected in the air and in dust. It appears to find the conditions 
necessary for its existence in the vicinity of human habitations. 

Cultures of the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus vary con- 
siderably in virulence. These variations arc sometimes to be 
explained through cultivation on unfavorable media or repeated 



* Morse. Journal Experimenlat Midicine. Vol. I., y. 1 
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transplantation from one medium to another; but at times 
the diminished virulence is due to unknown causes. The 
lower animals used for experiments are not as readily infected 
as man. The local introduction in rabbits or guinea-pigs of 
a part of a culture of Staphylococcus pyo- 
genes aureus may be entirely without effect. 
The use of a very large dose, or the addition 
at the same time of some kind of irritant, may 
produce an abscess. Large amounts of cul- 
tures in bouillon may often be injected into 
the peritoneal cavity of the dog without 
effect, when the simultaneous addition of a 
piece of sterile potato or an injury to the 
gut may lead to fatal peritonitis. Intro- 
duction of fluid cultures into the venous 
circulation of the rabbit generally produces 
metastatic abscesses in the kidneys, the 
heart-muscle and the voluntary muscles, and 
causes death. 

In man this organism produces sup- 
puration of a localized character, such as 
we are familiar with in boils and carbuncles. 
It has been shown to be the usual cause of 
infectious osteomyelitis. Osteomyelitis has 
been produced experimentally in rabbits by F 
the injection of the Staphylococcus pyogenes 
aurcu.s, bolh with and without previous in- 
jury to the bone of the animal. Ulcerative 
endocarditis has on numerous occasions 
been shown to be due to this orgartism. It I 
jHJSsiblc to produce ulcerative endocarditis experimentally in 
animals by the injection of the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus 
when the valves of the heart have first been mechanically 
injured. The Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus has also been 
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found in acute abscesses of the lymph-nodes, tonsils, parotid 
gland and mammary gland, in suppurating joint affections 
and empyema. It appears, furthermore, in acute inflam- 
mation of the serous membranes, — plcuritis, pericarditis, 
peritonitis, — although less frfqucntly than the Streptococcus 
pyogenes. 

Staphylococcus pyogenes albus. — In form and manner 
of growth this organism behaves hke the Staphylococcus 
pyogenes aureus, with the trxception that it produces no col- 
ored growths and its cultures appear white. Its pathogenic 
properties are less marked, and it is a less frequent cause of 
suppuration than the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. It has, 
however, been found in acute abscesses on numerous occasions. 

Staphylococcus epidennidis albus. —According to Welch, 
[he epidermis of man contains with great regularity the organ- 
ism to which he gave the above name, and which he considers 
to be a variety of Staphylococcus pyogenes albus. It grows, 
liquefies gelatin, and coagulates milk more slowly than the 
ordinary Staphylococcus pyogenes albus. It is, furthermore, 
possessed of less marked pus- producing tendencies. Welch 
found it impossible to sterilize the skin so as to remove this 
micrococcus from it. The organism is usually innocuous. 
It has been found in healthy wounds on iiui 
It is capable of causing trouble in '■■■■■"•'■ 
strangulated tissues are present, or \' 
a drainage-tube has been left in the 
cause of stitch abscesses. 

Streptococcus pyogenes. — Appear- 
in chains, usually in pairs, when tin.- 
flattened. Sometimes the chains are vv;. 
of the cocci vary from 0.4 to i /a. Auct. 
to create varieties of streptococci acconliiv 
chains. On that basis a Streptococ<i]-; ). 
coccus longus have been described. 
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The Streptococcus pyogenes is not motile. It stains by 
Gram's method. By the method of Hiss {page 46) capsules may 
sometimes be demonstrated. It is facultatively anafirobic; 
grows best in the incubator; more slowly at room tempera- 
ture, and does not liquefy gelatin. In gelatin plates it produces 
small, round, white, punctiform colonies which are slow of 
development, and are visible only after about three days. It 
grows on the ordinary media, but according to some authors 
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Fig. 62. — Streptococcus Pyogenes, from a Pure Culture. {X 1000.) 

it docs not grow on potato. Milk may or may not be coagu- 
lated. The growths are never very luxuriant, and may die out 
after a few transplantations. 

It is killed by exposure to 52° to 54° C. in ten minutes. 
The Streptococcus pyogenes occurs frequently on the mucous 
surfaces of the healthy body. It is often found in pus, espe- 
cially pus of spreading inflammations of the kind known as 
cellulitis. This organism is the commonest infectious agent 
in puerperal fever, metritis and peritonitis. It occurs com- 
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monly in inflammations of the serous membranes — pleuritis, 
pericarditis and peritonitis. It has been discovered many 
times in ulcerative endocarditis and in bronchopneumonia. It 
is frequently present in the false membrane found in genuine 
diphtheria. It is atso the cause of many of the pseudomem- 
branous or so-called "diphtheritic" affections of the throat 
where the Klcbs-Loffler bacillus of diphtheria is wanting. 
These cases may be indistinguishable clinically from genuine 









Fig. 63. — Streptococcus 1'yc 



lm's Stain. (X n 



o.) 



diphtheria, and their nature can be revealed only by bacterio- 
logical examination. They are, however, as a rule, milder than 
genuine diphtheria. The pseudomembranous affections of the 
throat which occur in scarlet fever and measles are generally 
caused by the Streptococcus jiyogenes, although those diseases 
may be complicated by genuine diphtheria. Streptococci are 
very commonly present in the throat in scarlet fever,* and some- 
times occur in the blood. Some observers believe that scarlet 
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fever is caused by streptococci. Streptococci 
found in the pustules of small-pox, and may 
blood. 

The Streptococcus pyogenes is path- 
ogenic for mice and rabbits, but the 
virulence is very variable. That may 
sometimes be increased by passing 
through a number of animals in suc- 
cession, but is rapidly lost in artificial 
cultures. It is said that the virulence 
is best maintained when cultures on 
gelatin, after forty-eight hours' growth, 
are kept in a cool place, as in the 
ice-chest. Marmorek has shown that 
the virulence may be maintained or in- 
creased by growing it first in a mixture 
of human blood-serum (or that of the 
ass or the horse) with bouillon and 
then inoculating it into the body of a 
rabbit, alternating these procedures. 
In this way it is possible to obtain cul- 
tures of very high virulence. A serum 
of uncertain value derived from an 
immunized horse or ass has been 
prepared by Marmorek for the cure of 
streptococcus infection, 

A numberof other sera have been pre- 
pared for combating streptococcus in- 
fection. These have been used in cases 
of streptococcus infection in hiiman 
beings; also in cases of scarlet fever. 
The results appear somewhat encouraging, 
uncertain. 
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It is sai(3 that streptococci may be agglutinated by serum, 
from animals immunized with streptococcus. 

Coley has recommended a bouillon culture of Streptococcus 
pyogenes (or of erysipelas), in which the Bacillus prodigiosus 
was afterward grown, to be administered by injection, after 
sterilization of the cultures by heat, in cases of inoperable sar- 
comatous tumors. These injections appear in some cases to 
have accomplished remarkable and wholly inexplicable cures. 




J Capsule, Grj 



Streptococcus of Erysipelas.—The cause of erysipelas hn4 

a streptococcus which in all essential respects — in its mor- , 
phology, its growth on culture-media, its behavior with stainsJ 
and its pathogenic properties — corresponds to the Streptococcus J 
p}'ogenes. It is probable that these organisms are identical. 

Micrococcus tetragenus. — Found in the cavities in the'] 
lungs of pulmonary tuberculosis, in sputum and in pus. The,'] 
micrococci are enclosed in a transparent capsule, best seen i 
preparations from the tissues of inoculated animals, and s 
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id in pairs or in fours; about i /' in diameter; not 
stain by Gram's method. It grows well at the room 
rerature, but rather slowly; is a facultative anaerobe; 
! not liquefy gelatin. Gelatin plates show little, white, 
[Ctiform colonies, which, with the low power, are finely 
wlar, and have a peculiar glassy shimmer; in stab-cultures 
growths appear as little colonies along the line of puncture. 
I agar, round white colonies form, which do not tend to 
pid. It produces a thick, slimy film on potato and a broad, 
le, moist growth on blood-serum. This organism is only 
pionally found in pus. It is pathogenic for white mice and 
;, but not for gray mice and rabbits. It may produce 
-i-riiia or only a localized suppuration in guinea-pigs. In 
nice general septicemia results on inoculation and the 
jUS tetragenus is found in the blood and in the great 
i^te mice usually die in from two to six days; guinea- 
■ four to eight days from inoculations. 

US lanceolatus (Micrococcus pneumonia; crou- 

Koccus Pasteuri; Diplococcus pneumonia?; Micro- 

lutum Septicemia; Streptococcus lanceolatus Pas- 

Pneumococcus of Frankel). — ^This organism was 

by Sternberg in his saliva in 1880, and afterward 

1 to be the cause of lobar pneumonia by Frankel 

tlbaum. The micrococci usually occur in pairs. 

Imicrofocci, in lis most tj'pical form, appears like 

I curved triangles with their bases close to each 

nilUne is usually described as being lancet-shaped. 

E frequently oval or round; they o.'tcn form 

)arations made from the blood of infected ani- 

monic sputum each pair of micrococci is seen 

juations to be surrounded by a capsule; the 

f seen in preparalions made from cultures. 

mnstrating the capsule see pages 45 and 46. 

8 not motile. It stains by Gram's method, 
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which also is useful in demonstrating the capsule. It is facul- 
tatively anaerobic. It grows only at elevated temperatures, 
preferably about 35" to 37° C. Gelatin is not liquefied. It 
grows well upon agar, upon blood-scrum and upon Guar- 
nieri's medium {p. 69). It does not grow upon potato. Milk 1 
usually becomes acid, and may or may not be coagulated. ' 
The colonies are seen in their characteristic form upon agar, 
and are developed after about forty-eight hours, appearing as 
minute, whitish, translucent, circular growths. 



/ 






0.) 



f Pneumonia, Grah'b | 



It is killed by an exposure to 52° C. for ten minutes. 

It is best cultivated from the blood of an animal which \ 
has been infected with the sputum of a case of lobar pneu- 
monia. Cultures need to be transplanted every few daysj.' 
they cannot usually be propagated more than a month or two -I 
months. 

The virulence of the organism for animals diminishes rap- I 
idly in cultures. It frequently grows as a streptococcus t 
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artificial media. When virulent, it is pathogenic for mice and 
rabbits; less so for guinea-pigs. In these animals it is likely 
to lead to fatal septicemia in twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
when introduced subcutaneously or info the peritoneum or 
when liquid cultures are injected intravenously. The bloo<I 
often contains great numbers of the diplococci. The viru- 
lence of the organism is very variable. In the sputum of a 
case of lobar pneumonia, early in the disease, it is likely to be 
virulent. The virulence is best maintained by repeated inocula- 
tions into mice or rabbits. 

••• -■•■..■* •' 

ITOE, FROM PLEUmriC FLUID OP 

(Xtooo.) 

The Micrococcus lanceolatus has been detected very fre- 
quently in the mouths of healthy individuals. But under these 
conditions it is not, however, pathogenic for animals in many 
instances, being found virulent in only from 15 to 20 per cent, 
of such cases. It is the specific cause of croupous or lobar 
pneumonia in man. In that disease the characteristic lesion 
consists of an inflammation of the lung, involving large areas — 
usually one or several lobes. An exudate is poured into the 
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air-vesicltjs, which in the early part of the disease contains red 1 
blood-cclb, imparting the rusty color to the sputum. Thel 
principal element in the exudate is fibrin. The formation of 1 
fibrin pnxluces the livcr-hke consolidation or "hepatization." ' 
The dijjlococci can readily be demonstrated by the Gram 
method in sections of pneumonic lung, which are best stained 
by rarminc and gentian- violet. 

The Micrococcus lanceolatus can be detected in large num*a 
Ix-rs, sometimes almost unmixed with other bacteria, in the! 
rusty sputum of lobar pneumonia, often showing the peculiar] 
unstained capsule. On account of its liability to be mixed! 
with other forms of bacteria its presence in the sputum ofl 
cases su»j)cctcd of being pneumonia is not of very great value-l 
in difTercntial diagnosis, especially since it is so commonly I 
present in the normal mouth. In a suspicious case its appear- 1 
ance in sputum in nearly pure culture may be significant. 

(Cultures from the blood of cases of pneumonia, where 1 
large amount of blood is taken, have shown the presence ofl 
the [jneumococois in a considerable proportion of the cases,,] 
especially when severe or fatal. 

The Micrococcus lanceolatus is often also the cause of 
bronchopneumonia and of meningitis. It produces inflam- 
mations in other situations as well, the most important being 
pleurilis, pericarditis, endocarditis and arthritis. The Micro-J 
coccus lanceolatus may produce pseudomembranous intlam-,] 
mation* and also ordinary suppuration, although not very* 
commonly. 

(i. and F. Klcmperer claim to have obtained toxins fronxj 
cultures of the pneumococcus, and to have established im-i 
munity in animals with the development in the blood of anti-HJ 
toxic substances. Similar attempts have been made by Wash-4 
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bourn and others, but the interpretation of their results at 
the present time is not clear. The agglutination reaction 
has been claimed to occur with the pneumococcus, but it does 
not yet appear to have any practical value in diagnosis. 

Organisms related to the pneumococcus have been described 
under the names of pseudopneumococais* and Streptococcus 
mucosus.'l" 

The organism named by Rosenbach Micrococcus pyogenics 
tenuis is probably only a variety of the pneumococcus. 

Micrococcus melitensis. — A micrococcus found by Bruce 
in cases of Malta fever. It is a round or slightly oval organism, 
about o-S /I in diameter, occurring singly, in pairs or in short 
chains- It is usually said to be non-motile, though flagella 
have been described. It is stained by ordinary aniline dyes, 
but not by Gram's method. It grows slowly, e\'en in the incu- 
bator, and more slowly at ordinary temperatures. In gelatin 
the growth is feeble; there is no liquefaction. On agar pearly 
white growths appear after three or four days. liouillon 
becomes turbid, and later a sediment is formed. On potato 
there may be sUght invisible growth. 

Malta fever occurs chiefly about the Mediterranean. It 
has been observed in India, in the PhiUppine Islands and in 
Porto Rico. 

It is a chronic febrile disease, but not very fatal, accompanied 
by pains in the joints and perspiration. At autopsies the 
organisms may best be recovered from the enlarged spleen. 
Accidental infection in man has occurred from pure cultures 
on a number of occasions. The disease may be reproduced 
in monkeys by inoculation with pure cultures. The agglu- 
tination reaction is positive in this disease. The diagnosis 
is best made by applying this test to the blood-serum of the 
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patient, with a known pure culture of Micrococcus meUtcnsis.* 
For this purpose a suspension of an agar culture is made in 
normal salt solution. The diluted serum is added so as to 
secure a dilution of about 1-50, but the dilutions used have 
varied widely. Precipitation quickly follows agglutination. 
According to Craig, the test may be made on a slide, examin- 
ing with the microscope as for the tj'phoid bacillus (see Serum- 
test for Typhoid Fever), 

Diplococcus intracellularis meningitidis .f^ — Found in 
the exudate of cerebro-spinal meningitis by Weichselbaum; 
a micrococcus about the size of the common pyogenic cocci; 
grows in fours, but more often in pairs consisting of two hemi- 
spheres separated by an interval which does not stain; usually 
found within the pus-cells, in which respect it resembles the 
gonococcus. It is stained by ordinary methods with the aniline 
dyes, and is decolorized by Gram's method. It does not grow 
at the room temperature, but only in the incubator; gelatin 
is not available as a culture-medium. There is no growth on 
potato and scanty growth on agar or in bouillon. The devel- 
opment is most abundant upon Loffler's blood-serum, when 
round, white, shining, viscid-looking colonies with sharp out- 
lines may be seen in twenty-four hours. The serum is not 
Uquefied. Upon agar, or better upon glycerin-agar, the colo- 
nies are fiat, round, translucent, viscid-looking, having a yel- 
lowish-brown color under the low power. The organism 
should be transplanted to fresh media frequently, as it rapidly 
loses its power of reproduction. Many of the tubes inoculated 
with the original material or with pure cultures show no growth. 
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'Mussfr and Siiilcr. Philadelphia Medical Journa!. December 31, 1898, 
July 8, iSgg. Strong and Musgrovu. Ibid, November 34, 1900. Curry. 
Journal Medical Research, Vol. VI. igot. 

t The writer ia indebted for the brief statement which it is possible to give 
here cbieS; In the exhaustive Report to the Massachusetts Board of Health 
by Councilman, Malloiy and Wright, 1898. The photograph was made froin 
a preparation kindly furnished by Dr. Mallory. 
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It is moderately pathogenic for guinea-pigs and rabbits 
when inoculated into the pleura or peritoneum. Meningitis 
and encephalitis have been produced in the dog and goat by 
inoculation in the meninges. 

This organism appears to be the principal if not the only 
cause of epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis. The lesion con- 
sists of a purulent inflammation of the pia and arachnoid, 
extending into the brain-substance, over the cord and along 
the nerves. General invasion of the tissues of the body seems 
not to occur, but focal areas of pneumonia may be present. 
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spinal puncture in the lumbar region is recommended as a 
means of diagnosis. The puncture should be made early, 
and the fluid should be examined with the microscope and by 
cultures. 

Micrococcus gonorrhoese (Gonococcus of Neisser). — Found 
in pus in cases of gonorrhea. The micrococci generally are in 
pairs, occasionally in groups of four. The cocci are flattened, 
the flattened sides facing each other, and they arc often com- 
pared lo a pair of biscuits. The long diameter of the pair of 
biscuit-shaped elements is about 1.25 /i. The organisms are 
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usually found allached to the epiLhelial cells or inside of the 
pus-cells; they are also found in smaller numbers floating free 
in the fluid. They stain with ordinarj' anihne dyes, tor ex- 
ample, LofBer's methylcne-bluc, but not by Gram's method. 
The fact (i) that the cocci always occur inside of the pus- 
cells, (2) that they are in pairs of biscuit-shaped micrococci, 
(3) that they arc not stained by Gram's method, will serve 
to distinguish the gonococcus from all the other ordinary 
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jjua-forming bacteria. There arc other diplococci (pscudo- 
gonococci), probably non-pathogenic, which have been found j 
occasionally in the vulvo-vaginal tract and in the urethra, <" 
which, it is said, are also decolorized by Gram's method. Such 1 
oi^anisms are not likely to present all the points mentioned as ] 
characteristic of the gonococcus. The recognition of the gono- 
coccus in the discharges of a case of acute gonorrhea is usually i 
an easy matter. It must be admitted, however, that in ca 
having chronic discharges, when its detection is most to be.| 
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desired, the diagnosis may become very difficult and is frequently 
impossible, except by culture-methods, owing to secondary 
infection with the ordinary pus-forming or other bacteria, 
wliich may be present in larger numbers than tlie gonococci 
themselves. 

The gonococcus grows only in the incubator, and cannot 
therefore be cultivated upon gelatin. Its cultivation is, in 
fact, a matter of some difficulty. The medium usually selected 
is a mixture of agar with human blood-serum. The blood- 
serum from the placental blood or pleuritic or peritoneal 
transudates, or hydrocele fluid, has been employed. Human 
urine, sterilized by filtration through porcelain, added to the 
mixture of blood -serum and agar, improves its character, 
according to some writers. A convenient medium is one con- 
sisting of one part of human serum derived from a pleuritic effu- 
sion, added to two parts of a 2 per cent, nutrient agar previously 
sterilized. The two are mixed in tubes while fluid and cooled 
while in an indined position, and sterilized between 65^ and 
70" C. by the fractional method on six consecutive days. They 
are afterward tested in the incubator for two days. 

The colonies of the gonococcus are very small, grayish -white, 
circular, translucent; appearing after from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. They may attain a diameter of i to 2 mm. 
The gonococcus will occasionally develop on ordinary glycerin- 
agar or Lijffler's blood-serum medium, but the growth is hkely 
to be feeble and carmot be rehed on. The cultures live for a 
considerable time if kept from drying. The gonococcus is 
not known to produce urethritis or conjunctivitis in any of the 
lower animals. In the peritoneum it may cause suppurative 
inflammation in mice and guinea-pigs. Reproduction of the 
disease in man has been effected by experimental inoculation 
with pure cultures. Besides being the cause of gonorrheal 
urethritis and infection of the cervix uteri, the gonococcus has 
been isolated from cases of vaginitis in little girls and from 
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gonorrheal conjunctivitis. It has been found to be the causel 
of maay cases of pyosalpinx, as well as of gonorrheal proc-T 
litis, arthritis, myocarditis and endocarditis; these conditions! 
complicating gonorrhea may also be secondary or mixed in- 1 
fee lions. 

Bacillus of Soft Chancre (of Ducrcy). — A small, oval I 
bacillus, usually occurring in chains. It stains with ordinary I 
aniline dyes, but not by Gram's method. It has been cuiti- j 
vated on human blood-agar {also rabbit blood-agar; the! 
medium deteriorates in a few weeks — Davis). It is cultivated | 
with diihculty. It is found in the pus of soft chancre or chan- 
croid, usually mixed with other organisms. It has been dem- 
onstrated in sections of the ulcers. There seems to be un- 
certainty with respect to its occurrence in buboes. Ducrey 
was able to secure it in pure culture by successive inoculations 
on the human skin. Although this bacillus has not yet been i 
sufficiently studied, there seems little doubt that it is the cause of i 
soft chancre.* 

Bacillus paeumoniee (of Friedlander), or Bacillus mucosus ] 
capsulalus.-f — A short bacillus with rounded ends, sometimes j 
growing out to a greater length; sometimes occurring in pairs; 
surrounded by a capsule which is seen only in preparations I 
made from the tissues of infected animals, and is not seen in 1 
cultures. This bacillus is not motile. It does not form spores. 
It stains with the ordinary aniline dyes, but does not stain by 
Gram's method. It is aerobic and facultatively anaerobic. 
It may be cultivated at ordinary temperatures, but grows better I 
in the incubator. It does not liquefy gelatin. Stick- cultures 
in gelatin develop a round, flat knob at the point where the J 
puncture enters the surface of the gelatin, making what is called j 
a " nail- shaped" growth; the growth in gelatin is white; in old 

* Davis. Journal Medical Research. Vol. IX. 1903. 

t Howard. Philadelphia Medical Journal. February iq, 1898 Curry, ' 
Howard, Perkins. Journal Experimenlal Mrdicine. Vols. IV. and V. , 
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cultures the various media acquire a brown color. Dextrose 
and lactose are fermented by it; in cultures on potato, gas is 
formed, causing a frothy appearance; milk is not coagulated. 
It does not produce indol. 

The thermal death-pobt is about 56° C. It is pathogenic 
for mice, less so for guinea-pigs and rabbits. This bacillus 
is sometimes found in the healthy mouth and nose. It has 
been known to cause inflammation, especially in the vidnity 
of the mouth, nose and ear, bronchopneumonia, and more 
rarely empyema and meningitis. It was described by Fried- 
lander as the specific cause of lobar pneumonia; but more 
recent investigations indicate that it is comparatively seldom 
found in pneumonia. 

There are various capsulated bacilli (capsule bacilli of R. 
Pfeiffer and others) which closely resemble the bacillus of 
Friedlander, and at least belong to the same group. The 
bacillus of ozena, which has often been found in that disease 
is very similar. B. lactis aerogenes and B. coli communis 
also have many points in common with the Friedlander bacillus. 

Bacillus of Rhinoscleroma. — A short bacillus with rounded 
ends, often united in pairs, also growing to a greater length; 
surrounded by a capsule; not motile; stained by the ordinary 
aniline dyes. It is much like the bacillus of Friedlander, but 
some writers slate that it retains Gram's stain more tenaciously 
than that organism; this may be doubted, however. The 
organism has been cultivated. It is a facultative anaerobe. 
It grows rapidly, best in the incubator. It does not liquefy 
gelatin; its growth in gelatin stick-cultures resembles that of 
the bacillus of Friedlander. It grows on the ordinary media. 
Gas may be developed upon potato. 

It is pathogenic for mice and guinea-pigs, less so for rabbits. 
Its virulence is less than that of Fricdlander's bacillus. 

It has been obtained from the tissues of cases of rhinoscleroma. 
Rhinoscleroma is a disease characterized by a chronic tuber- 
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cular thickening and swelling of the skin around the nose and 
similar swelling of the nasal mucous membrane, sometimes 
followed by ulceration. It is commonest in Austria and Italy. 
It has been seen in America only very rarely. 

The organisms may be stained in the diseased tissues, but 
their detection is a matter of considerable difficulty, and they 
are not always found. It is not yet certain that they are the 
cause of rhinoscleroma. 

Bacillus mycogenes.* — A plump, short bacillus, less than 
I It in breadth, possessing no flagella, non-motile, docs not form 
spores; capsules are seen in preparations from tissues of inocu- 
lated animals and in milk cultures, rarely in preparations from 
agar cultures. The organism occurs singly or in pairs, and 
even in longer filaments. Gram positive in tissues, but nega- 
tive in cultures. 

The growth on agar is porcelain white and viscid. In all 
liquid media viscidity is very marked. Gelatin is not liquefied. 
Coagulated blood-serum not liquefied. "Nail-head" growth 
shows in stab cultures. Milk is coagulated in one to five 
days. Casein not digested. Litmus is reduced. Growth on 
potato is brown and slimy, but there is no gas formation. 
Indol negative. None of the sugars are fermented. 

Very pathogenic for rabbits and guinea-pigs. Rabbits are 
killed in eighteen hours by subcutaneous injection of ywq ^■^• 
of a twenty-four hour beef-broth culture, guinea-pigs in less 
than fifteen hours by the same dose. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus. — A slim bacillus with rounded ends. 
It is motile. It docs not form spores. At 56° C. it is killed 
in ten minutes. It is decolorized by Gram's method. It is 
aerobic; grows well at ordinary temperatures; liquefies gelatin, 
and grows on the ordinary culture-media. Cultures present 



* Ralph T. Edwards. Journal of Injectioiu Diseases. Vol. II. No. 3, 
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a blue or groen color, especially in transparent media. This 
color is not confined to the growth itself, but a blue or green 
fluorescence spreads over the whole medium. In an old agar 
culture the color may become very dark. The pigment forms 
in the presence of ox\*gcn, and is due, at least in part, to the 
ptomaine, pyocyanin. On potato the growth is usually brown; 
the surrounding medium may be tinged with green. Milk 
is coagulated and peptonized and an acid reaction is developed. 
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Indol is formed in Dunham's peptone solution. Coagulated 
blood-serum is liquefied. 

The Bacillus pyocyaneus seems to be rather widely dis- 
tributed in nature; it has been found on the skin, in nor- 
mal feces, also in diarrheal discharges and in dysentery. It 
is the cause of the color in blue or green pus. It has fre- 
quently been demonstrated in pus, but oftcnest perhaps, in 
mixed infections. It has been found in various abscesses, in 
otitis media, peritonitis, appendicitis and bronchopneu- 
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monia. It has been known to produce general seplicemia.* 
It is pathogenic for guinea-pigs and rabbits, in whom it r 
produce seplicemia. In animals it may lead only to lot 
suppuration, from which they may recover, being made i 
mune from subsequent infection with this organism. It ap 
pears that an antagonism exists between the products of t 
Bacillus pyocyaneus and the anthrax bacillus. Rabbits whid 
have been inoculated with cultures of the anthrax bacillu] 
may recover if they are injected shortly after with a culture 
the Bacillus pyocyaneus. 

There appears to be a whole group of fluorescent orgai 
of slightly different characters which closely resemble oni 
another, all classed as pyocyaneus. 

Bacillus proteus. — A bacillus with rounded ends, vary- 
ing much in length, breadth 0.4 to 0.6 ;r, frequently appearing 
as short ovals like micrococci; sometimes growing out into 
long filaments, so that it is said to be pleomorphic. Rounded 
involution forms occur. It is not stained by Gram's method. 
It is motile. Spore formation has not been observed. It is 
aerobic and facultatively anaerobic. It grows rapidly at or- 
dinary tem]>eratures. This organism was originally described 
by Hauser as three dilTerent species — Proteus vulgaris, which 
was said to liquefy gelatin rapidly, Proteus mirabilis, which 
liquefied gelatin slowly, and Proteus Zcnkeri, which did not 
liquefy gelatin. It seems probable that these organisms were, 
in fact, varieties of the same species, now called Bacillus proteus. 
Upon gelatin-plates the colonies present a characteristic phe- 
nomenon, when seen under the low power, in the projection 
of processes which subsequently change their form and position, 
and which may become entirely detached from the original 



* Lartigau. Philadelphia Medical Jviirnal. Scptcinljer 17, t8t)8. Journal 
Experimenlal Medicine. Vol. III. iSgS. Perkins- Juumat Medical Re- 
search. Vul. VI. J901. 
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colony, so that the surface of the gelatin may become covered 
with so-caUed "swarming islands." 

The proteus grows on the usual media, tending to produce a 
foul odor, decomposition and alkahiie reaction. In urine it 
converts urea into ammonium carbonate. 

This organism is one of those which were formerly described 
under the name of Bacterium termo. It is among the most 
common and widely distributed bacteria. It has been found 
in decomposing animal and vegetable substances, in the feces, 
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in the urine in cystitis and in ihe discharges of children suffering 
from cholera infantum. It appears that this organism may 
occasionally be pathogenic to man, causing pus formation, 
peritonitis and even general infection,* Cultures injected 
in considerable amounts may be pathogenic to animals. 

Bacillus of BuboDic Plague. — An oval or short rod-shaped 
bacillus, with rounded ends, some limes possessing a capsule. 
It is not motile. It does not form spores. With the aniline dyes 
the ends stain more deeply than the middle; this is called polar 

•Ware. Annals ol Sufg'ry. V..1, XXXVI. 1903. 
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is aerobic ^^1 



It is I 
T the incubator. 



staining; by Gram's method it Is decolorized. 
It grows at ordinary temperatures, but better ii 
It grows on most media. The growths are grayish-while. 
Gelatin and blood-serum are not liquefied. In bouillon, 
the medium remains clear, while a granular deposit forms on 
the sides and bottom of the tube. In bouillon to which a few 
minule drops of sterile oil, as cocoanut oil, have been added,.H 
a growth takes place from the under side of the oil drops.! 
Such growths extend down, and are called stalactite growtl 
The stalactites break off, with the slightest disturbance. 

Remarkable involution forms appear on agar contai 
3 per cent, of common salt. The stalactite growths and the! 
forms occurring on salt-agar are considered the most charac- 
teristic cultural peculiarities.* 

It is sometimes sensitive to drying, but may sometimes 
survive prolonged drying. When spread in thin layei 
killed in three to four hours by direct sunlight; in a few minutes 
by steam at 100" C, and in one hour by one per cent. carboliCM 
acid.f It is pathogenic for rats, mice, guinea-pigs, rabbity 
and a number of other animals. 

In man it appears usually to enter through wounds of thd 
skin. Other possible avenues of infection are the air-p 
the mouth and the gastro-intestinal tract. In plague thre 
different clinical forms are to be recognized — the bubonic^ 
the pneiunonic and the septicemic. The bubotiic form is com 
monest. The point in the skin at which the inoculation take^ 
place seems generally to exhibit no inflammatory reactioi 
The lymph-nodes are generally swollen, especially the deep i 
guinal and axillary nodes. The swollen lymph-nodes 
suppurate. The suppurating nodes are often infected simij 



* Wilson. Journal Medical Rtsranh. Vol. VI. 
t See Rosenau. Viability of Bacillus pestis. 1 
Hygienic Laboratory Bulletin. No. 4. igoi. 
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taneously with micrococci. The bacilli are numerous in the 
enlarged lymph-nodes, but may be detected in the other organs 
of the body and in the blood. The organism is formed in the 
fluid drawn with a hypodermic needle from bubo during life. It 
may be cultivated from this fluid, and recovered from rats and 
guinea-pigs inoculated with it. In the pneumonic or pulmon- 
ary form the bacilli occur in the sputum, and may be tested 
in the same manner. This type of the disease is said to be 
very fatal. In the septicemic form no primary bubo is found; 
but a bubonic case may become septicemic, and this form is 
very fatal. 

During epidemics of plague it has been noted that rats may 
die in large numbers, and plague bacilli have often been re- 
covered from the bodies of such rats. The s\stematic de- 
struction by health departments of all the rats possible is im- 
portant where an epidemic is present or is feared. The same 
applies to mice. The agency of fleas as carriers of the bacilli 
has been suggested, but has not yet been proved; this is equally 
true as to flies. 

The greatest care must be used in working with the bacillus 
of plague, A number of fatal results have occurred through 
it in laboratory- investigators. 

Haffkine has devised a method of protective inoculation 
against plague consisting of the injection of cultures of plague 
bacilli which have been sterilized by heat, with a little carbolic 
acid added. An active immunity which is quite lasting, it is 
maintained, may be secured by this method in some days. 
The injection is sometimes followed by considerable consti- 
tutional disturbance. This method seems likely to be of con- 
siderable value. 

Yersin and others have prepared protective sera on the 
same general principles used in making other sera for effect- 
ing passive immunity. The results so far obtained with these 
sera are verj- encouraging- 
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An agglutination reaction has been described; but this is not 
likely to be of great value in diagnosis. 

The period of incubation in this disease is from two to seven 
days. It has occasionally appeared in civilized countries 
during recent times, though not to a very serious extent. Among 
the localities of importance to us it has recently visited the 
Philippine Islands, California and Mexico. It has ravai 
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the southeastern part of Asia within a few years. In the Middle 
Ages, and in succeeding centuries, it devastated many of the 
countries of Europe, where it was one of the most important 
of the pestilences that went in those days by the name of the 
"plague." It appears to have been the disease known in 
English history as the "black death."* 

• For further details concerning plague consult arlides by Barker, NoTT 
and I'lexner. Transactions nf Ihe Association American Physicians, iom. 
Calvert, American Medicine. January »4, 1903. — 
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not usually pathogenic for rabbits and mice. In guinea-pigs, 
sparrows and pigeons it may produce "gas phlegmons." 
It has been found on numerous occasions in the organs 
of human cadavers in' which a development of gas had 
taken place, producing bubbles or cavities in the tissues, 
imparting to them a peculiar spongy character (Germaa, 
Schaumorgane). Probably this is, as a rule, a post-mor- 
tem invasion, but there is reason to believe that in some 
cases it enters the circulation during life. It has been found in 
cases of emphysematous gangrene or cellulitis, in various uter- ' 
ine infections, including physometra and emphysema of the I 
uterine wall, in pneumothorax and pneumoperitonitis, and in 
other pathological conditions where gas occurs in the tissues. 
Exceptionally it may cause pus-formation.* This bacillus, 
or the gas formed by it m the organs of human cadavers, appears 
to have furnished the basis for some of the cases in which death 
has been ascribed to the entrance of air into the veins during 
life. It is the same as the organism described by E. Frankel 
as Bacillus phlegmonis emphysematosa:. 

Bacillus tedematis maligni {French, Vibrion sepiique). 
— A bacillus about r/i in breadth, 2 to 10/! in length, which 
may form threads, having rounded ends when occurring singly. 
It is motile, having fiagella at the sides and ends. It forms 
spores, and may bulge at the center in consequence of the 
spores formed there. It is decolorized by Gram's method. 
It is a strict anaerobe and is best cultivated under hydrogen. 
It grows at ordinary temperatures, but better in the incubator. 
It liquefies gelatin and blood-serum. The colonies in gelatin 
are spherical and appear like little bubbles. It grows well upon 
agar. Gas may be produced in these media. 

It is found in garden-earth, street dirt and in putrefying 
organic material. It is pathogenic to rabbits, guinea-pigs. 



• Welch. Philiidelphia Medical Journal. August 4, igoo. 
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mice, pigeons and various other animak, including man. 
Inoculation results in the production of swelling and edema, 
spreading from the point of inoculation. Gas may be pro- 
duced in the tissue. It may lead to wide-spread septicemia. 
Bacillus tetani. — ^A slim, straight bacillus, with rounded 
ends, which may form in threads. It is slightly motile. Spores 
form in culture-media at the end of thirty hours in J:he in- 
cubator. The spores are located at one end, which is 
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Fig. 74. — Tetanus bacilli, showing Spores. (X 1000.) 

swollen, so that in this stage the organism has the shape 
of a drum-stick. The spores are extremely resistant, and 
in the dry condition remain capable of germinating under 
favorable conditions for years. They are killed by moist 
heat at 100° C. in five minutes; by 5 per cent, carbolic acid, 
in fifteen hours; by bichloride of mercury, i-iooo, in three 
hours. The tetanus bacillus stains by Gram's method. It 
is a strict anaerobe; it grows in an atmosphere of hydrogen, but 
not of carbon dioxide. It may sometimes be made to grow 
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very well by Buchner's method. It may be cultivated at I 
the room temperature, but better in the incubator. It growsi 
upon ordmary culture-media, preferably those containing dex- 
trose. Gelatin is liquefied slowly; the colonies in gelatin pres-J 
ent characteristic radiating filaments and look like a bristle] 
brush. It grows on the other cuhure-media. Gas formationn 
is not jpronounced. 

This organism appears to be widely spread in external nature, 
especially in the soil. It is often found in garden-earth and ■ 
in the feces of herbivorous animals. McFarland claims that^ 
it may occur m vaccine virus when this is carelessly preparedJ 
and this would explain those rare cases of tetanus which occi 
after vaccination.* Tetanus baciUi have been found in gelatin, 1 
and it is stated that tetanus has followed the injection of gelatin I 
as a hemostatic. The infection appears usually, if not always, 
to be introduced through some wound.| Clinically, persons 
having the disease suffer from spasms of the muscles about the 
neck and the lower jaw (lock-jaw). The spasms finally be- 
come general. 

Inoculation with a pure culture produces tetanus in mice; 
also in rats, guinea-pigs and rabbits. The tetanic spasms 
begin in the vicinity of the point of moculation and after- 
ward become general. The bacilli are not widely scattered 
through the body; they occur only in the immediate vicinity 
of the original lesion, and there are no important macro- 
scopic alterations in the internal viscera. 

Tetanus is the type of the purely toxic disease. Its symp- 
toms may be produced in animals by the injection of liquid 
cultures which have been deprived of their bacteria by fil- 
tration. The toxic substance appears not to be a ptomaine, 
as was at first supposed, and its exact nature is not determined. 



* Jaumal Medical Seiearck, Vol. VII, 150J. 

t Wells. Fourth of July TeUnus. Anurican iltdkme. 
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The poison is tremendously powerful (see page 164). It acts 
as an excitant to the motor cells of the central nervous system, 
especially the spinal cord, Bolton and Fisch have pointed 
out the possibility that horses used for the preparation of 
diphtheria antitoxin may be infected wilh tetanus, and have 
tetanus toxin in the blood.* 

The activity of the poison Is destroyed by beat and by 
(Brect sun%ht; various chemicals diminish its intensity. 

Antitoxin for tetanus has been prepared according to the 
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principles employed for antitoxins in general. It has not 

proved very markedly successful as a curative agent; but as a 
prophylaxis, where all patients are treated who have deep, dirty 
wounds, and in a similar way in veterinary practice, it has un- 
doubtedly proved of value. Unfortunately the disease is 
seldom suspected until a relatively large amount of toxin has 

* Tratuactians oj lite Asioctation American Pkysicians. 1902. 
t The culture was derived from a case of mdignani pustule in a tanner. 
The lesion was excised promptly, and the patient recovered. 
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formed and begun to manifest its action in the patient' 
body.* 

Bacillus anthracis.— This is the largest of the patho- 
genic bacteria with the exception of the spirillum of relaps- 
ing fever, which is longer but more slender. The bacillus 
of anthrax is 1.25 ," broad, and from 3 to 10 ," long. Bacillus 
aerogenes capsulatus is of about the same size. The anthrax 
bacillus often forms long threads. A capsule is sometimes 
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present. It is not motile. It forms spores, which are placed! 
in the centers of the bacilli. The spores form only in the pres- 1 
ence of oxygen; they do not appear in the body of an infected I 
animal during Hfe. Anthrax spores are the most resistant J 
of all pathogenic bacteria; they have been known to with- | 
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stand boiling for twelve minutes,* 5 per cent, carbolic acid 
for forty days, and i-iooo bichloride of mercury for nearly 
three days. The anthrax bacillus is aerobic, although not 
strictly so. It stains by Gram's method. It grows at the room 
temperature, but better in the incubator. It liquefies gelatin 
and coagulated blood-serum. Colonies in gelatin seen under 
a low power display numerous, irregular, fine, hair-like pro- 
jections; stab-cultures in gelatin also present fine projections 
passing from the needle- puncture into the solid gelatin. It 
grows on the ordinary culture-media; the growths are usually 




Fio. 77.— CoLONV OF Anthrax Bacilli (Low Powek). 

whitish. Cultures on potato kept in the incubator are fa- 
vorable to the development of spores. Milk is coagulated 
and later peptonized. 

It is pathogenic for mice and guinea-pigs, less so for rab- 
bits; it is also pathogenic for sheep and cattle. Rats and 
pigeons are quite resistant, but not entirely immune; cats, 
dogs and frogs are not susceptible, or but slightly so. 

Anthrax is a disease which occurs chiefly in cattle and sheep. 
It is commoner on the continent of Europe and in Siberia than 



* More than tuif an hour. V. A. Moore. Infeclious Diseases aj AiUma!!. 
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in America. In susceptible animab inoculated with virulent 
cultures of the anthrax bacillus septicemia is produced. Large 
numbers of the bacilli are found in the blood, and may be 
crowded together in the capillaries of the Over and kidneys. 
Men are occasionally affected, especially those whose occupation 
brings them in contact with cattle or with the hides and wool of 
animals that die of the disease. The infection usually occurs 
through wounds of the skin, where it produces a localized 
inflammation known as malignant pustule. Anthrax of the 
lungs or "wool-sorter's" disease may be acquired by inhalation 
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of material containing the spores of the baciUi. Infection by * 
way of the intestine occurs occasionally but is less common. 
Laboratory workers engaged in studjing the anthrax bacillus J 
have been accidentally infected in a number of instances. 

The anthrax bacillus, owing to its large size, was the first ] 
of the pathogenic bacteria to be recognized, and its study has j 
furnished the basis for much of our knowledge concerning tie I 
infectious diseases. It was for anthrax that Pasteur developed 1 
the idea of making a protective vaccine, shortly after he had I 
produced a similar vaccine for chicken cholera. There iaj 
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Some danger to the inoculated animals attending the use of 
anthrax vaccines. 

In order to obtain material free from spores the blood of 
an animal which has recently died of anthrax is taken, because 
anthrax spores do not form in the living body. Culiures made 
in bouillon are kept at a temperature of from 42° to 43° C. 
At this temperature spores do not form, while the virulence of 
the anthrax bacillus becomes gradually diminished. In time 
the virulence is so far diminished that rabbits will survive 
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inoculation, and eventually also mice and guinea-pigs, which 
are extremely susceptible to anthrax. Small doses of a culture 
of extremely weak virulence are given to the animals which it 
is desired to protect, Uke cattle and sheep, and subsequently a 
somewhat more virulent culture is employed.* The method is 
never used in human beings. 

Bacillus influfenza;.— A small bacillus, 0.2 to 0.3 ,« by 0.5 /', 
with rounded ends. It does not form spores, is not motile 

* For details as to the results of this raethod see V, A. Moore, Infectious 
Diseases 0] Animals, igoa. For other and unique reseatches on immunih' 
for anthra* see Emmerich. CenlralblaU fiif Bakterielogie. Original. Bd. 
XXXII. p. 821. 
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and is decolorized bji' Gram's method. It is a^obk, 
only in the mcttbator, and upon media aintaioiiig hemo- 
^obin. The medium is prepared by smearing sterile bkwd 
over the surface of a tube of agar. Fresh, uncoaguiated bkod 
may, with care, be mbied with melted ^ar suSdently cooled; 
tlie mixture maj be poured into tubes and slanted; the tubes 
should be tested to the incubator before using. The blood of 
some animals, as the pigeon and rabbit, mav be used instead 
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of human blood.* The colonies are small and transparent, 
looking like little drops of water, not becoming confluent. 

Of a large number of bacilli, the majority are destroyed in 
twenty-four hours or less by drying. They die out in a sunilar 
manner in water. Experiments upon animals up to this lime 
are not conclusive. For diagnostic purposes, the sputum should 
be carefully collected in a sterile bottle. If the particles of 
sputum are likely to have become contaminated, rinse in 

• Ctnlralblall far BakteriologU. Bd, XXXII. Original. P. 667. 
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sterile water. Inoculate on ordinary agar and on blood-agar. 
The influenza bacillus should grow only on the blood-agar and 
have the other characters above mentioned. Any organism 
that grows on both the ordinary and the blood-agar must be 
rejected. As far as is known, this organism attacks spon- 
taneously only human beings. It probably does not grow 
outside the body in nature. In cases of influenza it is found in 
the mucous discharges and in the bronchi and lungs. It is 
the predominating oi^anism in some cases of bronchitis.* 
According to Canoiij the bacilli may sometimes be found in the 
blood. 

Bacillus diphtherias (Klebs-Loffler).— A straight or 
sHghtly curved bacillus, usually 1.2 to 2.5 /< in length, with 
rounded or slightly pointed ends, remarkable for showing 
irregularities of form, sometimes being club-shaped or spindle- 
shaped; branching forms have been found. f It is not motile 
and does not form spores. It retains the stain after Gram's 
method, but it is best stained with watery solutions of the 
aniline dyes, especially L offer's alkaline methylene- blue. 
Very characteristic pictures are obtained by the method of 
Ncisscr; 

Solution No. 1. 

Melhylenc-blue i 

Alcohol (96 per cent.) 20 

Distilled water 950 

Glacial acetic acid 50 

Solution No. 2. 

Bismarck brown 1 

Boilbg distilled water 500 

Stain the cover-glass preparation which has been fixed 
in the flame in No. i one to three seconds; wash in water; 
stain in No. 2 three to five seconds; wash in water; mount 



• See Lord. Boston Medical and Sursieal Journal. December 8, i 
t Kill. Joumal \ftdieal Rtitarek. Vol. VII. 1902. 
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as ustnl. The bod)" of tbe badllus is stained pale bcown, 
with dark blue spots, especiaOy at the ends (Fig. 82). 

The diphtheria bacillus is peculiar in slaining irregulaify; 
certain spots stain more sharply than other portions, and 
darkly stained spots are likely to occur at the ends. It is a 
facultative anaerobe. It grows most rapidly in the incubs- 
lor, and slowly, or not at all, below 20° C. Gelatin is not 
liquefied. It may be cultivated on various alkaline culture- 
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media, but grows best on Loffler's blood-serum mixture. 
On this medium the growth consists of small white or creajn- 
t:olorcd, slightly elevated colonies, which may become con- 
lluent. The morphology of the badllus is most character- 
istic when it is cultivated on blood-serum. It also grows 
upon glyccrin-agar. On potato it produces an invisible 
growth (see Bacillus of Typhoid Fever). In alkaline bouillon 
containing dextrose or muscle-sugar the reaction becomes 
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acid in forty-eight hours. The reaction of the bouillon sub- 
sequently becomes alkaline. The growth may foim a pellicle 
over the surface of the bouillon. It has also been successfully 
cultivated on various media to which egg-albumen has been 
added. 

It is killed by a moist heat at 58° C. in ten minutes. It 
resists desiccation well, 

Backriological Diagnosis 0} Diphtheria.— Jn many large 
cities the bacteriological diagnosis 
of diphtheria is undertaken by 
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Fig. 8i.— Bacillds OF Diphtheria 


Fig. 83.— Swab and Cm 


Stained by Neissee's Method, (x 


TOBE-TUBE USED IN THE 


1000.) 





boards of health. The methods used differ somewhat in 
detail, but are similar in the main, and are based upon the 
procedure devised by Biggs and Park for the Board of Health 
of New York City. Two tubes are furnished in a box. The 
tul>es are like ordinarj' test-tubes, about three inches in length, 
ratlier heavy and without a flange. Both arc plugged with 
cotton. One contains slanted and sterilized LofHer's blood- 
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mixture; the other contains a steel rod, around the 
r end of which a pledget of absorbent cotton has been 
wound and the tube afterwards 
sterilized. The swab is wiped 
over the suspected region in the 
ihroat, taking care that It touches 
nothing else, and is then rubbed 
over the surface of the blood- 
scrum mLxturc. The swab is re- 
turned to its test-tube and the 
cotton plugs arc returned to their 
respective tubes. The plugs, of 
course, are held in the fingers 
during the operation, and care 
must be taken that the portion of 
the plug that goes into the tube 
touches neither the finger nor any 
other object. The principles, in 
fact, are the same as those laid 
down in general for the inocu- 
lation of culture-tubes with bac- 
teria (sec page 72). In board of 
health work these tubes are re- 
turned to the office. When it is 
desirable, a second lube may be 
inoculated from the swab. The 
tubes are placed in the incuba- 
tor, where they remain for from 
twelve to twenty -four hours, 
and a microscopic examina- 
tion is then made of smear pre- 
parations stained with LofHer's methylene-blue. On Loffler's 
Islood-serum kept in the incubator the bacillus of diphtheria 
grows more rapidly than the other organisms which are ordi- 
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narily encountered in the throat, a property which to a cer- 
tain extent sifts it out, as it were, from them, and niakes its 
recognition with the microscope easy in most cases. The 
growth, furthermore, is quite characteristic, and its nature 
can be predicted with considerable accuracy, even without 
microscopical examination, by one who has had much practice. 
Colonies of streptococci frequently look very like those of 
the bacillus of diphtheria, but those two are easily distin- 
guished from each other with the microscope. The diagnosis 
of the diphtheria bacillus, then, is made from the character of 
the growth upon the blood-serum and the microscopical exami- 
nation, taking into account the size and shape of the bacilli, 
with the frequent occurrence of irregular forms and the pe- 
culiar irregularities in staining. In doubtfid cases a sec- 
ond culture should be made from the throat. 

The very large number of examinations that ha\e been made 
by various boards of health have shown that the diphtheria 
bacillus may persist in the throat for a long time — occasionally 
several weeks after the patient has apparently recovered; also 
that diphtheria bacilli arc occasionally found in the throat 
when there is an inflammatorj' condition without any pseudo- 
membrane, and that they sometimes appear in an apparent 
healthy throat, especially in children who have been associ- 
ated with cases of diphtheria. It has been found that bacilli 
sometimes occur in the throat which have all the morfjhologi- 
cal and cultural properties of the diphtheria bacillus, but which 
are devoid of virulence when tested upon animals. Such 
diphtheria bacilU have frequently been called pseudodlphtkeria 
bacilli. A bacillus closely resembling the diphtheria bacillus, 
but without virulence, has been found in xerosis of the con- 
junctiva. It is called the xerosis bacillus. If not a lransiorme<l 
diphtheria bacillus, it is at least closely related. The diph- 
theria bacillus is subject to wide variations in morphology', 
so that, in dealing with unknown cultures where the forms are 
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not characteristic and injection into animals is without result, 
it may be difficult to decide whether or not the organisms are 
diphtheria bacilli. Conscquenlly another view with regard to 
pseudodiphiheria bacilli has arisen. While recognizing that 
\-irulent diphtheria bacilli occur, it is also claimed that a dis- 
tinct pseudodiphiheria bacillus exists, different from the diph- 
theria bacillus, though resembling it. It is shorter, stains more 
evenly, shows no polar granules by Ncisser's method of staining, 
docs not produce acid in dextrose -bouillon, and is not patho- 
genic to animals. It is found occasionally in the nose and 
throat and has no connection with diphtheria, according to 
this view.* But there are some who hold that there is no 
pseudodiphiheria bacillus, and that the organism so called is 
merely a more or less modified form of the diphtheria bacillus. 
The diphtheria bacillus is pathogenic to animals. When 
it is injected into them it produces a toxemia. In tbe guinea- 
pig, which is especially susceptible, local inflammation results, 
and death occurs usually in two or three dajs. The bacilli 
are found to be confined to the vicinity of the wound, and not 
usually to be disseminated throughout the whole body. The 
death of the animal, therefore, is due to the poisons elaborated 
by the diphtheria bacilli — either poisons introduced at the 
original injection, or substances produced by the bacilli which 
may have multiplied in the animal's body. The internal vis- 
cera, especially the liver, often exhibit small areas consisting 
of necrotic cells; a transudation of serum takes place in the 
great serous cavities, and the lymph-nodes are swollen. A 
genuine diphtheritic membrane may be produced on the trachea 
of a young kitten by rubbing into it a part of a culture of the 
diphtheria bacillus. 



* The different sides of this question will be found fully discussed by the- I 
following: Wesbroolt, Wilson and McDaniel. Transactions of the Assodatien ' 
American Phyiicians. icjoo. Gorham. Journal Medical Jiesearck. Vol. VI. 
1900. A, Williams. Ibid. Vol. VIII. igoi. Denny, Ibid. Vol, IX. 1903, 
Alice Hamilton. Journal of Infectious Diseases. Vol. I., No. 4. 1504. 
Graham Smith. Journal oj Hygiene. Vol. IV. tgoj. 
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As is well known, the pseudomembranous affection pro- 
duced by the diphtheria bacillus in man is generally seen in 
the larjTix and pharynx. Membranous rhinitis is also caused 
by the diphtheria bacillus. On the other hand, pseudomem- 
branous affections of the larynx and pharynx may be produced 
by streptococci,* Pseudomcmbranes occurring in the throat 
during scarlet fever and measles may be due to the diphtheria 
bacillus, but are more often cause*! by streptococci. The 
affection known as membranous croup is usually diphtheria of 
the lar}"nx, produced by the diphtheria bacillus. The diph- 
theria bacillus is a rare cause of puerperal fever. Although 
the uninjured skin is not attacked by the diphtheria bacillus, 
it may be present in pseudomembranes on wounded surfaces, 
usually in connection with diphtheria in the throat. Most 
pseudomembranes formed upon wounds of the skin are pro- 
duced by other bacteria than the diphtheria bacillus, as is also 
the case with the pseudomembranous inflammations of the 
intestines and bladder. Although such inflammations are often 
called "diphtheritic," it must be remembered that the ex- 
pression is used in an anatomical sense, meaning that a fibrin- 
ous pseudomembrane has formed, extending deeply into the tis- 
sues, which is not necessarily caused by the diphtheria bacillus. 

In cases of diphtheria in man,f the diphtheria bacillus is 
generally found limited to the vicinity of the pseudomem- 
brane, and at autopsies it is not usually found in the internal 
viscera, excepting in the lungs, where diphtheria bacilli may 
or may not be present when diphtheria is complicated with 
bronchopneumonia. The general symptoms of the disease, 
including the paralysis which sometimes follows it, are due 
to the toxins produced by the bacilli in the throat. 

* Bissell. Medical Neiui. May 31, igoi. American Journal Medical 
Sciences. February, 1903. Review of Work of Massachusetts Boards of 
Health. 

t For a full study of the lesions of diphtheria sec the Monograph of Council- 
man, Mallory and Pearce. Boston. 1901. 
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Diphtheria antiloxin* It is necessary ^t to obtain the t 
by diphtheria bacilli in a concentrated fonn. For this purpose virulent diph- 
iheria bacilli are cultivated in alkaline, sugar-free bouillon, in flasks plugged 
with cotton, exposing a Urge surface lo the air. The bouillon is prepared by 
leaching out 500 giams of lean chopped beet in 1000 c,c. of water ovemighl, 
straining ihe water oH through che'cse -cloth, and finally inoculating it with a 
culture of the colon bacQlus. The last-named procedure rids the brolh of all 
nmscle-sugar. After adding salt and peptone to the sugar-free beef-juice it is 
put in wide, flat aasks— Fernbach flasks — and sterilized in the ordinary 
manner. The cultures are grown in the incubator. After five to ten days 
they are ready, and are filtered through porcelain. t The filtrate contains the 
toxin. The toxin is injected into the animal from which the antitoxin is to 
lie obtained in small doses. The dose depends on the strength of the toxin. 
'J'he animal usually employed is the horse, which should be healthy; the 
presence of tuberculosis and glanders should have been excluded by testing 
with tuberculin and mallein; the possible presence of tetanus should also be 
considered (see page 371}. 

The injection is repeated at intervals of about one week, using larger and 
larger doses, until the arumal is able to tolerate a very large dose indeed — 
as much as 300 c.c, or even more. If the treatment is successful, the general 
condition of the animal should not suffer. The injections last over a long 
period— ^usu ally about two or three months. The general condition of the 
animal remaining good, the toleration of these large doses of toxin is presumed 
to indicate the existence of a concentrated antitoxic substance in the blood, 
Small quantities of blood may be withdrawn from time to time, and the senitn 
tested for its andtoxic strength. When a satisfactory scrum has been attained, 
the animal may be bled and the serum saved for therapeutic purposes. Through 
an incision in the skin a trocar b inserted into the jugular vein. The blood 
is drawn into sterilized flasks with every precaution to insure sleriUty. The 
blood is allowed to coagulate and is placed for a time in the ice-chest. The 
serum is then withdrawn with sterilized pipettes. Small amounts of chemical 
germicides, as carbolic acid or chloroform, are sometimes added to assist in 
preserving it. This serum is the so-called antitoxin used in medical practice. 

Since antitoxin is not obtained as a pure chemical subEtance, and consc- 
r|ucnt!y cannot be weighed and measured as other therapeutic preparations, 
an arbitraly standard to express the potency of the serum, called an immunity 
unit, has been devised by Behring and modified by Ehrlich. Formerly this 

* See articles by Park, A. Williams, Atkinson and T. Smith. Journal o] 
Experimental Medieine, Vol. I., p- 164; Vol. III., p. 513; Vol. IV., pp. 373 
and 649. Journat Medical Research. Vol. IX., p. 173. 

t W, H. Park adds 10 per cent, of a 5 per cent, solution of catbohc acid to 
kill the bacilli, and filters through paper on the following day; after adding 
carbolic acid the Berkefeld filter may be used with advantage instead of filter- 
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unit was taken to be lo tintea that amount of antitoxic seium which juEt neu- ^^H 

traiized lo fatal doses of toxin for guinea-pigs weighing 250 grams. In nth^r ^^H 

words, the Exact amount of a certain toxin required to kill a guinea-pig weigh- ^^H 

ing 150 grains in four days having been determined by inoculatiag a number ^^H 

of guinea-pigs, ten times this amount was put into each of a number of test- ^^H 

tubes, and the antitoxin (o be tested was added, a slightly difierent amount to ^^H 

each tube of toxin. The contents of each tube was then injected into a separate ^^H 

guinea-pig. ^^^| 

If any of the animals survived, the amounts of antitoxin in the tubes with ^^H 

which they bad been inoculated having been noted, the smallest of these amounts ^^^| 

— i. e., the smallest amount found necessary [o neutralize the toxin — was re- ^^^| 

garded as one-Ienth of an antitoxic unit. It was naturally assumed that 10 ^^^| 

times this amount of antitoxin would neutralize 100 fata! doses. This, how- ^^^| 

ever, was found not to be the case (see Trnmunity, page 187). So the revised ^^H 

standard now employed in Germany, France, America and other countries is ^^H 

the unit recommended by Ehrilch. This consists of comparing the antitoxin ^^H 

to be standardized with antitoxin specially prepared by Ehrlich tor the pur- ^^H 

pose. This antitoxin of Ehrlich is supplied to the various public and private ^^H 

institutions where antitoxin is prepared, and is carefully standardized against ^^H 
very fresh toxin, which therefore contains little toxoid. 

The Ehrlich standard antitoxin is really used in the first place to determine 
the strength of a given toxin, which in turn is used todetermine the value of 
antitoxin to be standardized. The actual method is to mix varying amounts 

tof the toxin to be tested each with one unit of the standard antitoxin, and that 
mixture which just suffices as proved by experiment to kill a 350-gram guinea- 
pig in three or four days is designated L-f (see Immunity, page 188); the 

mixture which is just neutral is called LO. That amount of antitoxin which ^^h 

just neutralizes L.+ contains one antitoxic unit according to this methixi of ^^| 

standardizing. ^^| 

The injection of guinea-pigs with antitoxin serves the double purpose iif ^^H 

I determining the potency of the antitoxin and also of determining the presence ^^| 

or absence of pathogenic substances, such as tetanus toxin. ^^H 

It has been found possible to prepare antitoxin of a high ^^M 

degree of concentration, so that 500 to 1500 units may be ^^M 

contained in a quantity of serum which it is practicable to ^^ 
give at a single hypodermic inj'ection. The large volume of 
statistics that have been collected from hospitals and from 

physicians in private practice indicates that the use of diphtheria -.^^H 

antitoxin has effected a very great reduction in the mortality ^H 

from diphtheria. ^H 

i - J 
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Bacillus tuberculosis. — A slim bacillus 1-5 to 4 /< in Icngt^ 

which very frequently presents a beaded apj-iearance, owing 
to its being dotted with bright, shining spots. Branching 
forms have l>een described. The tubercle bacillus is con- 
sidered by some to be a member of the actinomyces group. 
It is not motile. It has not been proved that spores arc formed ; 
nevertheless certain structures, like caseous lymph-nodes, have 
been shown to be capable of infecting guinea-pigs with tuber- 
culosis, although tubercle bacilli could not be demonstrated 
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in them with the microscope. This makes it seem possiU 
that the organisms were present as spores which eluded the 
microscopical examination. The tubercle baciUi stain with 
the ordinary aniline dyes and by Gram's method, but they do 
not take the stains as readily as most other bacteria, and require 
prolonged exposure to the dye, on wanning of the stain. When 
once stained, however, with aniline-water dyes or carbol- 
fuchsin, they are not readily decolorized by acids and alcohol, 
which fact distinguishes them from all other known bacteria 
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fxccpting the leprosy bacillus, the smegma bacillus, possibly 
the bacillus of syphilis (Lustgarten), and certain bacilli found in 
milk, butter and cow-dung and on various grasses. All of these 
may resist decolorization by acids or alcohol, and some resist 
both. They must always be kept in mind in making a diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis. (See pages ;i2 ^''^^ ^9-i-) ^^ examining 
sputum it is particularly important to bear in mind that acid- 
proof bacilli, resembling tubercle bacilli, have been found in rare 
cases in gangrene of the lung. But the organisms found in 
these cases are longer than tubercle bacilli, as a rule, and 
branch more often, besides being less 
resistant to decolorization.* The tu- 
bercle bacilli appear to owe their pecu- - ^ 
liar staining properties to fatty sub- , . »♦ > K^ 
stances contained in the bodies of the *■ *v T. 
bacilli. In stained preparations the '^ i ' V* , 
bacillus usually appears very distinctly '^» , 
beaded, owing to the presence of t—'^)^ 
stained areas which alternate with un- p^a. 86.~Branchinr 
stained areas; these unstained areas 
have been considered by some to be 
spores. 

The Bacillus tuberculosis is aerobic. It is cultivated with 
considerable difficulty — best at about 38° C. It does not grow 
at a temperature below 29° C, and cannot therefore be cul- 
tivated upon gelatin. It grows well upon blood-serum, where 
the growth becomes visible in from ten to fourteen days in the 
incubator. It forms a dry, mealy, scaly mass, elevated above 
the surface, of a grayish-brown color. It abo grows upon 
glycerin-agar ; or glycerin- bouillon, on which it forms a pel- 
licle; upon potato; upon milk containing i per cent, of agar and 
upon coagulated egg (seepage 69). Itis impoitanttohavethc 

Vin. tgoa. Ohlmacliet. 
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medium moist. It can be cultivated from tuberculous sputt 
only with great difficulty. It is best to obtain it from the tis- 
sues of an animal that has died of tuberculosis, where the 
tubercle bacilli may be found unmixed with other bacteria. 
Pieces of tissue should be taken with the precautions necessary 
to avoid contamination, and should be broken up and rubbed 
over the surface of the medium. The tubes must be closed 
wilh sealing-wax, paraffin or rubber stoppers, or covered with 
rubljer caps, to prevent drying in the incubator. If rubber 



•:-^*=?5^,. 



caps are used, they should first be left in i-iooo bichloride! 
mercury for an hour, and the cotton plug should be bumeS 
before putting on the rubber cap. A number of tubes should 
be inoculated, using rather large particles of the tuberculous 
material. Among the tubes inoculated, many will fail to present 
any growth. After the organism has once been grown upon 
a culture-medium it may be propagated with less difficult}'. 
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It is killed by 5 per cent, solution of carbolic acitl in a few 
minutes. In sputum it is destroyed in twenty-four hours by a 
three per cent, solution of carbolic acid. It resists desiccation 
for months, but is killed in some hours by direct sunlight. It 
is destroyed in a few minutes by boiling . 

It is not known to grow, except in artificial cultures, outside 
of the animal body. It is the cause of tuberculosis in man. It 
produces tuberculosis in apes, cows, sheep, horses, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, cats, field-mice and occasionally in other animals. 
Guinea-pigs and rabbits are extremely susceptible. A guinea- 
pig inoculated with tuberculous sputum (provided it does not 
die of septicemia, due to the pyogenic micrococci which are fre- 
quently present in sputum) will present a swelUng of the neigh- 
boring l>Tnph-nodes in the course of two to four weeks, and 
will die as a rule in from four to eight weeks, although the time 
may be longer. 

Tuberculosis in cattle (German, PcrlsuchI) is characterized by large, nodular 
lesions, with a marked tendency lo become fibrous, caseous and calcified. The 
tubercle bacilli of cattle diScr Eomewhat from those of human tuberculosis, as 
was noted by Theobald Smith.* Whether or not men could be infected with 
bovine tubercle bacilli has been a question that has been warmly debated in 

ent years. It seems to have been shown that such infection is possible; 
also that it is possible that cattle may be infecled with hiunan tubercle bacilli. 
Bovine tubercle bacilli are more virulent for some animals, as rabbits, than 
human tubercle bacilli.f It seems possible that the danger of infection from 
cattle has been somewhat overrated. 

The lesion produced by the tubercle baciUi in the tissues 
of men and the lower animals is called a tubercle, which in 
the beginning is a graj'ish-white area about the size of a 
millet-seed. In secretions of the tissue young tubercles are 
found to present several different structures. Near the 

* Jcurnal Experimental Mtdicine. Vol. III., p. 451. 

t Theobald Smith. Medical News. February ai, 1903. Salmon. Bureau 
of Aoinutl Industty. Bulletin. No.jj. Adomi. Philadelphia MedicalJoumal. 
February 31, 1903. Ravenel. Univeriily oj Pennsylvania Medical Bullelirl. 
May, 1901. Lartigau. Journal Medical Research. Vol. VI. 1901. 
as 
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center, one or more very large cells called giant-cells occur. 
They contain several or many nuclei which are frequently 
arranged in a crescentic manner at one side of the cell. Tuber- 
cle badlli can sometimes be demonstrated inside of the giant- 
cell. Except possibly in the very youngest tubercles, a small 
area of necrotic tissue will always be found at the center of the 
tubercle, 

Around the giant-cells and the necrotic area are seen large 
cells with distinct nuclei which resemble epithelial cells, and are 
often called epithelioid cells; they are also often termed granu- 
lation cells, and represent an attempt at the formation of granu- 
lation tissue. But no new-formed blood-vessels, such as are 
found in granulation tissue as a rule, occur in the tubercle. 
Tubercle bacilli may also be found among the epithelioid cells. 
Outside of these epithelioid cells is another layer of small cells 
called lymphoid cells, which represent leukocytes that have 
appeared in this situation as a part of the inflammatory reaction 
excited by the presence of the tubercles. The zone of lymph- 
oid cells may be very indistinct or wanting. Frequently it 
may be very difficult to make out that the cells are arranged in 
distinct zones at all. The cells are imbedded in a matrix 
consisting of the connective tissue originally belonging to . 
the part, to which some fibrin may be added. In addition 
to the fact that no new blood-vessels are formed to maintain 
the nutrition of these newly formed cells, the small vessels 
included in the tubercle and around it suffer from inflam- 
matory changes. Owing to these causes and to a toxic sub- 
stance formed by or in the tubercle bacilli, degenerative 
changes and necrosis take place at the central part of the tuber- 
cle. As a result of these degenerative changes the center of 
the tubercle becomes converted into a dry, yellowish-white, 
friable mass, resembling dry cream- cheese. Such material 
is said to be caseous, and the process is called caseation. Prud- 
den and Hodenpyl found that the injection of dead tubercle 
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bacilli into animals produced lesions having the histological 
characters of tubercles, but caseation did not take place. 

The small tubercles first formed are called gray or mili- 
ary tubercles. As they become larger they also frequently 
become confluent. The larger, confluent, caseous tubercles 
are often called yellow tubercles. Swollen tuberculous lymph- 
nodes of the neck are among the manifestations of the con- 
dition formerly known as scrolula. 

Masses of caseous tubercles sometimes undergo soften- 
ing. In the lungs the discharge of the softened material 
results in the formation of a cavity. This formation of a 
cavity in the lungs is frequently, if not usually, accompanied 
by secondary infection with pyogenic micrococci. Caseous 
tuberculous masses may become partly calcified. Very often 
they may be encapsulated by new formed fibrous or scar tissue. 
It is possible for tuberculosis to become cured for all practical 
purposes by means of this process. Autopsies on human 
subjects have shown that such cures not rarely take place, 
especially in tuberculosis of the lungs occurring over a localized 
area. The statistics of autopsies vary widely as to the number 
of persons that at some time of hfe suffer from tuberculous 
(25 or 30 per cent, and upward). When a tuberculous area 
has become caseous and encapsulated and apparently quies- 
cent, it is possible for it to be excited to renewed activity imder 
suitable conditions, and, owing to the softening and the dis- 
charge of infected material into one of the vessels or cavities 
of the body, a wide-spreading and rapidly fatal tuberculosis 
may follow. 

Tuberculosis may become disseminated throughout the 
body from a small focus as a starting-point. The tubercle 
bacilli may travel through the lymph-spaces and affect adja- 
cent tissues, some of them reaching the nearest group of lymph- 
nodes. In tuberculosis of the lungs it is usual also to find 
tubercles in the bronchial lymph-nodes, and in tuberculosis 
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of the intestines there is also tuberculosis of the mesenteric 
lymph-nodes. The disease may travel along the serous surfaces 
and become widely scattered throughout a cavity like that of 
the pleura or peritoneum. The bacilli may be expelled on 
some mucous surface and be carried along it to infect some 
point farther on, as happens when the larynx becomes infected 
in tuberculosis of the lungs, and when in the same disease 
tuberculous sputum is swallowed and leads to infection of the 
intestines. Finally, the infectious material may enter the 
blood-vessels, especially the veins, and be swept along with 
the blood-current to become scattered generally throughout 
the body. In such cases we are likely to have general or acute 
miliary tuberculosis. Almost every organ of the human body 
may be infected by tuberculosis. Among the most common 
may be mentioned the lungs, the lymph-nodes, the bones, the 
intestines, the skin, the meninges, and the serous membranes. 

Infection, as far as we know, is always to be attributed 
directly or indirectly to some preexisting case of tuberculosis 
in man or the lower animals. The entrance into the body is 
most commonly by way of the lungs, where also tuberculous 
disease is commonest in man, going by the name of consump- ' 
lion. This is doubtless due to the prevalent habit of expec- 
torating in public places. Out of fifty-six samples of sputum ■ 
collected in street cars by Dr. W. G. Bissell, City Bacteriologist 
in Buffalo, four were tuberculous. In forty -eight samples 
taken from the floors of a pubhc building by Dr. C. R. Orr, of 
the pathological laboratory of the University of Buffalo, tuber- 
cle bacilli were found three times. According to the researches I 
of Nuttall, a person suffering from tuberculosis may expectorate i 
many millions of tubercle bacilli in the course of twenty-four 
hours. Coughing and similar efforts may serve to disseminate 
the bacilli (see page 152). 

Concerning the occurrence of tubercle bacilli in cow's milk 
and butter, see pages 137 and 138. 
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Cases have been recorded in which the disease was trans- 
mitted from the mother to the child in the uterus; how fre- 
quently this happens b uncertain. It is usual to attribute 
greater importance to an inherited tendency to tuberculosis 
than to the inheritance of the tubercle bacilli themselves. 

Agglutinalion of the tubercle bacillus is said to occur with 
the serum of cases of tuberculosis under certain circumstances. 
The reaction does not seem likely to be of practical value. 

Tuberculin is made by concentrating a culture of tubercle 
bacilli grown in glycerin-bouillon to one-tenth of its original 
volume, over a water-bath, and filtering through an unglazcd 
porcelain filter. It therefore represents the products of tubercle 
bacilli. It was proposed by Koch as a remedy for tuberculosis, 
but it has not met with great success, and is Uttle used as a 
therapeutic agent. It has been found, however, of great value 
"in the diagnosis of tuberculosis, especially in cattle. When 
tuberculin is injected into a tuberculous animal there results 
considerable general disturbance, of which the most noticeable 
evidence is a sudden rise in temperature, while hyperemia is 
excited around the tuberculous area. In a healthy subject 
the injection produces no reaction. There is danger attending 
its use, so that its application in diagnosis is practically con- 
fined to cattle.* As a diagnostic measure in cattle it has been 
found accurate in the great majority of cases. Concerning 
tuberculosis in cows, see page 137, Supposing that some 
curative principle exists in _thc bodies of the tubercle bacilli 
themselves which could not be procured from cultures de- 
prived of their bacilli by filtration through jjorcelain, Koch 
has recently proposed a new form of tuberculin called "tuber- 
culin R," which consists of an extract made from dried and 
pulverized living tubercle bacilli. The value of this new 
tuberculin as a remedy is at least doubtful, and physicians arc 
disposed to regard it with a great deal of skepticism. 

cattle see V. A. Moore. Infectious Diseases of 
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Immunity from tuberculosis bos been attauiHl cxpenmcntatly to a. 
degree. In very old cultures tbc virulence of tubercle bacilli sometimes be- 

s greatly diminished. Animals which survive injections of such bacilli 

y afterwards withstand large doses of virulent bacilli.* 

Aad-frooj bacilli resembling tubercle bacilli have been alluded to a num- 
ber of times (pages 138, 143 and 187). A number of such bacilli have been 
cultivated, such aa those of butter and grass. Injected into animals they may 
produce nodules more or less like tubercles. In these nodules they somelimes 
assume forms resembling the fungus of actinomycosis. The tubercle baciUas 
rarely shows similar forms. All the bacilli of this class, including the tubercle 
bacillus, sometimes show branching. It is probable that the bacilli of this 
group arc related to the fungus of actinomycosis-t Similar organisms have 
been found in fishes, in whom they produce nodules resembling tubercles; it 
is quite possible that the latter organisms are tubercle bacilli, which have been 
incxii&ed by an altered environment. Another acid-proof bacillus has been 
found which is pathogenic to rats, producing lesions of the skin with nodules; 
the disease appears in wiJd rats in certain localities. 

Tubeiculoals of Birds.— Fowls, ducks and other birds sometimes suffer 
from tuberculosis due to a bacillus closely resembling the tubercle bacillus 
of mammals. It has similar staining properties. It sometimes grows in long, 
branching forms. It differs somewhat iTtrni the tubercle bacillus of mammals 
in its cultural properties. The liver is the organ most often aiiected. Guinea- 
pigs are much less susceptible to it than to mammalian tuberculosis. Rabbits 
are somewhat susceptible, though less so than to mammalian tuberculosis. 

Pseudotub ere ulo sis. —Guinea-pigs and other rodents sometimes present 
lesions macroscopically very similar (o those of tuberculous, in which, how- 
ever, the tubercle bacilli cannot be found. These affections appear not to be 
tuberculosis at all, and their nature is not well understood. Several organisms 
have been found in them, all of which are entirely unlike the tubercle bacillus. 

Bacillus lepras (bacillus of leprosy), — A slim bacillus about 
4 /! in length. It is probably -not motile. It is uncertain whether 
or not it forms spores. It stains liy the Gram and the Weigert 
fibrin method, and it is also colored by the methods used for 
staining the tubercle bacillus. It takes the dye, however, 
more readily than the tubercle bacillus. In stained prepara- 
tions it appears very similar to the tubercle bacillus, and re- 

• Trudeau. Wciu York Medical Journal. July 18, 1903. Salmon. Phiia- 
delfhia Medical Journal. June 13, 1903. 

+ Abbott and Gildersleeve. University of Pennsylvania Medical Bulletin, 
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sembles it in having alternate colored and unstained spots. 
Although several observers have reported success in attempts 
to cultivate the badllus of leprosy, their claims have been dis- 
puted. Rost* claims to have succeeded in cultivating the 
lepra bacillus upon a peculiar medium consisting of a distillate 
of beef-extract. The distillation is performed by a special 
arrangement in the autoclave as follows: 

Pieces of pumice stone dried in the sun and sterilized are 
saturated with a solution of beef-extract and transferred to a 
wide-mouthed jar. The jar is tightly corked, and has two tubes 
inserted through the cork, one running to near the bottom 
and opening just outside the cork: the other tube opens near 
the top of the jar and the end projecting out of the cork is 
bent to an elbow and is brought through an opening in the 
autoclave. The end of this tube which is in the jar terminates 
in a rectangular — shaped extremity. When the autoclave is 
set going, the steam passes into the jar through the tube first 
described, impinges on the saturated pumice stone, extracts 
certain substances from the latter, and passes out through the 
other tube, out of the autoclave, where it is condensed by suita- 
ble arrangements. This distillate forms the basis of Rost's 
various media for the lepra baciUus. The organism is said to 
grow only in Ihc absence of every trace of sodium chloride. 

Rost has also prepared a substance analogous to tuberculin 
from cultures of lepra bacilli. This he calls leprohn, and it 
consists of a glycerin extract of a culture grown for three weeks 
at body temperature. The culture is first evaporated to one- 
tenth the original volume in vacuo over sulphuric acid, and equal 
amounts of glycerin added. Subcutaneous injection of 5 c.c. 
of leprolin is said to cause a temperature of 104° F, in twenty- 
four hours in a person affected with leprosy, and is being used 
for diagnostic purposes and also as a therapeutic agent. Its 
use, however, for either purpose is yet in the experimental stage. 
• Inilian Medical Caselle. Vol, XXXIX. 1904. 
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The results of inoculation into man and the lower ani- 
mals of material coming from cases of leprosy have been 
uncertain. The bacillus of leprosy has been found so con- 
stantly in the tissues of those having the disease that it is gener- 
ally admitted to be the specific cause. The skin and the periph- 
eral nerves are the parts most affected, although other tissues 
and the internal viscera may be involved. A granulation 
tissue, forming nodules and thickenings, appears in the affected 
parts. The bacilli are found in large numbers in the nodules, 
partly outside of the cells, but mostly within the cells. It is 
still uncertain whether or not the disease can be transmitted 
directly from one individual to another, in extra-uterine life, or 
whether it can be inherited front the parents. However, no ex- 
planation can be given for the appearance of the infection in any 
patient, except coiiimunication with some other case. Trans- 
mission by contact seems at any rate not to take place easily. 

Bacillus mallei (bacillus of glanders).^A slim bacillus with 
round or pointed ends, which often shows alternate light 
and dark spots in stained preparations. Branching forms 
have been described. It is not motile. It probably does not 
form spores. It does not retain the stain by Gram's method. 
After staining with the ordinary aniline d;-es it is easily decolor- 
ized, and on that account it is difficult to demonstrate in sections 
of tissues. It is facultative anaerobic. It grows at the room 
temperature, but better in the incubator. It grows slowly on 
gelatin, and does not liquefy it, or only after a long time. On 
agar it produces a moist, white growth; on blood-serum, a yel- 
lowish or brownish growth; blood-serum is not liquefied. Milk 
is coagulated slowly, and the reaction becomes acid. On potato 
the growth is characteristic in one or two days in the incubator, 
becoming translucent amber-yellow, later a reddish brown, 
while the surface of the potato becomes discolored. 

It is killed in five minutes by a 5 per cent, solution of carbolic 
acid; in two minutes by 1-5000 bichloride of mercury. It 
may survive dryintj for a number of weeks. 
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In the horse and ass it produces the disease known as glanders, 
which aiEects the mucous membrane of the nasal cavity. When 
the skin is involved, the disease goes by the name of farcy. In 
the nose, nodules appear in the mucous membrane which 
become necrotic, forming ulcers. They may become con- 
fluent, and may extend along the adjacent surfaces as far as 
the lungs. There is a profuse discharge from the nose. The 
neighboring lymph-nodes become involved and are swollen, and 
nodules may be present in the internal vbcera. In the skin 
the nodes lying underneath the skin are called farcy-buds. 
Histologically the nodules consist of a granulation tissue, but 
they tend to break down rapidly, and the process in some re- 
spects is very like ordinary suppuration. 

This bacillus is pathogenic* for guinea-pigs, field-mice and 
cats; rabbits, sheep and dogs are less susceptible or only 
slightly so; abo white and house-mice, and hogs; cattle are 
immune. Men are occasionally infected, especially those 
who come much in contact with horses. The mucous mem- 
branes of the nasal cavity may be the part involved, or the 
skin or the internal viscera. In a number of instances, workers 
in the laboratory have been accidentally infected. 

The diagnosis of the disease is best effected by the inoculation 
of a male guinea-pig with the material from a case suspected 
of being glanders, introducing it into the peritoneal cavity 
(method of Straus). In about two to three days after an inocu- 
lation of this kind there appears a characteristic swelling of the 
testicle, indicating the beginning of suppuration, which pres- 
ently takes place; the animal usually dies after two or more 
weeks. At least two guinea-pigs should be inoculated; and 
the test may sometimes fail, when it should be repeated on 
other guinea-pigs.| 
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Mallein is a product obtained from an old gUccrin-bouillon 
culture of the BadUus mallei. The cultures are placed in a 
steam sterilizer for several hours, and are filtered through un- 
glazed portion- The filtrate contains the prodncts of the growth, j 
of the Bacillus mallei and is of much the same character as j 
tuberculiri. Injected into animals suspected of having glanders, j 
if it produces a local and febrile reaction, the existence of glan- 
ders is indicated. This reaction is of use in the diagnosis of the 
disease in lower animals, 
especially in horses, where 
it has been largely cm- 
ployed, though it some- 
times fails. An aggluti- 
nation reaction has been 
described for the bacillus 
of glanders. 

Actinomyces bo vis* 
(Streptothrix actinomyces ; 
Ray-fungus of Actinomy- 
cosis) . — The morphology 
of this organism is quite 
different from that of 
most of the bacteria. It 
is sometimes considered to 
be a bacterium of a higher type. The organism appears in 
the form of threads which show genuine branching. These 
threads make radiating, interlacing masses. Their external 
ends are swollen and bulbous under certain conditions. 
Colonies formed in this manner, seen under moderate mag- 
nification, have a radiating appearance which has given rise to 
the name, ray-fungus. The club-shaped external ends are 
readily distinguished and the growth possesses a very distinc- 
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tive form. This is the shape which the organism presents as 
it grows in the animal body. The club-shaped ends arc gen- 
erally regarded as a degenerative or involution form. Trans- 
verse divisions may sometimes be distinguished upon the 
threads. Spherical forms resembling micrococci may appear 
which may possibly be spores. In some members of this group 
spores — conidia — form in cultures on the ends of the filaments. 
The organism stains with the ordinary aniline dyes, by Gram's 
method or the Weigcrt fibrin stain. 

The fungus may be cultivated upon the usual culture- 
media, though not easily. It is facultadve anaerobic. It 
grows both at ordinary temperatures and in the incubator. 
The growth is not rapid. The colonies are fine, drj-, elevated, 
irregular in form, becoming opaque. Bulbous ends upon the 
threads do not usually appear in cultures. The results of the 
injection of these cultures into the lower animals are as yet 
uncertain. 

The disease produced by the ray-fungus is called actino- 
mycosis. It occurs in cattle chiefly, seldom in swine and 
horses, and occasionally in man. Infection appears to be 
carried by grain or particles of vegetable fiber which pene- 
trate the tissue. The presence of such foreign particles as 
well as the organisms appears to favor infection. The infec- 
tious material frequently enters through the mouth, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the teeth, but it may also occur through 
the skin or the mucous membranes. It leads to the formation 
of inflammatorj-, tumor-like nodules, hence the name "lump- 
jaw" given to the disease in cattle. Necrosis of the tissue takes 
place with the formation of an abscess. The pus is pecuhar 
in containing small yellowish- white particles — so-called "sulphur 
granules " — which consist of little clumps of the ray-fungus, and 
which readily permit the disease to be diagnosed by the micro- 
scope. The material may be examined in the perfectly fresh 
condition without any staining. The jaw or its neighborhood 
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is very frequently affected, or the disease may be present iaj 
other situations about the head and neck, and may involve t 
lungs, the intestines and the vertebrae, ribs and other bones,1 
The disease is usually localized, but a number of areas may befl 
affected simultaneously. 



Besides the conunon acdnomyces, there are numerous other ray-fungi, n 
r less closely related, and whose pathogenic properties are not fully deler- 
lined. Generally speaking, they appear to be essentially saprophytes, which 
ccasionally becoine parasitie and pathogenic under especially favorable con- 
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ditions. A number of species have been found in air, dust, etc., some a 
chromogenic. Wolff and ISrael described an anaerobic species, path 
to man and animals. Madura disease, Madura foot, or mycetomi 
occurring in India (rarely elsewhere}, affecting one of the extremitii 
ized by swellings, nodular deposits and abscesses. Some cases 
due to a member of the actinomyces group.* 

Other branching organisms, some of them acid-proof, have been desi 

+ Compare Wright. Journal Experimental Medicine. Vol. III., p. 431, 
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chiefly under the name of streptoUirii. 
variety of suppurative and necrotic lesionE 



1 man they have been found in a 
n particular, bronchopneumonias.* 



Bacillus typhosus (Bacillus of Eberth). — A bacillus with 
rounded ends, varying in length, sometimes making very short, 
oval forms, sometimes growing out into long threads. It is 
very actively motile, and possesses numerous flagella which 
arise from alt parts of, the surface. It does not form spores. 
It is not stained by Gram's method, but it may be colored with 
the ordinary aniline dyes, when the stain will frequently be 
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somewhat irregular. It may be stained in sections of tissues 
from cases of typhoid fever, with the aniline dyes, such as 
Loffler's alkaline methylene-blue. It is a facultative anaerobe. 
It grows at ordinary temperatureSj better in the incubator, but 
grows rather more slowly than B. coli communis. Gelatin is 

* Norris and Larkin. Journal Experimental Medicine. Vol. V., p. IJS- 
Miisser. Philadelphia Medical Journal. Septemlier 7, 1901. Flexner. 7eiir- 
nal Experimtntal Mtdisint. VoLIU. MacCailum. CentralblaU jUr Bakleri- 
alogie. Oii^naL Bd. XXXI. 1902. 
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not liquefied. Young surface colonics in gelatin appear whitish, 
with irregular borders and more or less wrinkled surfaces, when 
slightly magnified. It grows on the ordinary media, and the 
growths are whitish. Bouillon is clouded. Milk becomes 
slightly acid, but is not coagulated. In media containing dex- 
trose, acid is formed but no gas. In lactose-bouillon neither 
acid nor gas is formed, although when grown in milk the 
typhoid bacilli produce an acid reaction. On the lactose-Iit- 
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mus-gelatin or agar of Wurlz the blue tinge possessed by colo- 
nies of the typhoid bacillus on this medium is made use of 
to distinguish them from colonies of the colon bacillus and other 
bacteria which form acids from lactose. Neutral red has been 
used in the same manner, as it is said not to be altered by the 
typhoid bacillus, but to be changed by the colon bacillus to a 
yellow color. This medium is prepared by adding to neutral, 
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plain agar i per cent, of a saturated aqueous solution of neutral 
red, some also add 0.3 per cent, dextrose. 

In Dunham's peptone solution indol is not formedj, as a 
rule. On potato it usually forms what is called an invisible 
growth; that is, although no development is apparent to the 
eye, numerous bacilli may be shown under the microscope 
in smear preparations made from the surface of potato inocu- 
lated about forty-eight hours previously. Occasionally a 
slight visible growth is seen on potato. 

The typhoid bacillus is killed at 60° C. in ten minutes. It 
resists drying well. It can survive in soil and sewage a long 
time. 

For a comparison of the properties of the typhoid bacillus 
and the colon bacillus see the latter. 



I 

I 



A new medium has been suggested by Hiss* for the isolation of the typhoid 
bacillus. It consists of gelatin and agar, beef-estiact, sodium chloride aitd 
denlrose, and is given a sUghtly acid reaction. These substances are used in 
different proportions for plate- and for tube-cultures. This medium is of a 
semi-solid character, and the great motility of ihe typhoid bacillus in produc- 
ing a uniform clouding of the medium in tubes, with the absence of a gas-forma- 
tion, is made use of to distinguish this organism from the colon bacillus; in 
plale-cultures the colonies exhibit peculiar filamentous outgrowths. It is 
claimed that it can be determined whether organisms are typhoid bacilli or 
not after thirty-six hours in the incubator by this method. 

Other special media for the identification of the typhoid bacillus have been 
devised by Eisner, Stoddatt, by Capaldi and Proskauer, and by Piorknwski.f 
The medium of Stoddart is based upim principles similar to those applied in 
the medium of Hiss. 

The Drigalsky-Conradi t method for isolating the B. lyphtaus from water 
and feces is that now most employed. The principle of this method consists 
in the use of a culture-medium on which the surface colonies of B. co!i and of 

* Journal Medical Rtstarch. Vol. VIII. 1901. 

t Eisner. ZeilschrijI }Ur Hygiene. Bd. XXI., p. 15. 1895. Stoddart. 
Journal oj Fatlt^gy and Bacteriology. Vol. IV., p. 439. 1897. Capaldi and 
Proskauer. ZeUschrijt jiir Hygiene, etc. Bd. XXIU,, p. 45a- 1896. Pior- 
kowski. Berliner ktinische WoclienschrijI. P. 145. 1899. 

} Drigalsky-Conradi. Ueber ein Verfahren zura Nachweis der Typhus- 
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B. typhosus each sluiw a characterbtic, macroscopic appeaiance, so tbatil 
can be separated Itdqi one another. Furthcnnore, the medium c 
unfavorable to the growth of many bacteria Ukely to be present. 

In agar contaiaiag milk-sugar and blue litmus the colon bacillus c 
fonnation of red colonics each having a red zone, whereas the tj^hoid bacOlos 
forma blue colonics. 

The addition of crystal violet to the milk'Sugar-Uunus-agar inhibits the 
growth of various organisms withoul materially affecting the growth of B. 
typhosus. So the medium adopled after many trials was as follows : 

(o) Three pounds of chipped beef placed overnight in 2 liters of water. 
Strain off, and boil for one hour, filter and add 30 grams of Wittc's peptone, 
30 grams of nutrose, and 10 grains of salt. Boil one hour, filter and add lo 
it 60 grams of best slick agar; boil three hours over the flame or one hour in 
the autockve, make slightly alkaline to litmus paper, and boil one-half hour. 

(h) 260 c.c. litmus solution (Kube! and Tiemann); boil for ten minutes; 
add 30 giams of c. p. milk-sugar, and boil the miilure fifteen minutes. 

(c) Add solution b to the hot, melted lolution a; mut thoroughly and cor- 
rect the reaction to weakly alkaline if not already so. 

(rf) Add 4 c.c. of a hot, sterile 10 per cent, solution of dehydrated soda. 

(e) Add 20 c.c. freshly prepared Z, per cent, solution of crystal violcl (Kry- 
stallviolet "B," HOchsI). This solution should be made with warm, sleriluced, 
distilled water, but not boiled. 

A part of this agar is poured into Petri dishes at once. The rest is kept in 
fiasks, about 300 c.c. in each. 

The material to be examined is spread over the surface of the plates, not 
mixed with the medium as is usually done, the object being to obtain sur&ce 
colonies only. 

ans of a glass rod la or 14 cm. long, bent al 

le end. The short arm of the bend terminates 

d into the material to be examined and run over 

:ries of the previously prepared Petri dishes. 

IS described above, are made from water by using 



The spreading is done by m 
right angles about j cm. from 01 
in a small knob, and is dipped 
the surface of the agar in a seri 

Drigalsky-Conradi plat 
the precipitate after centrifuging. 

Ficker and Hoffmann* recommend the following method of treating the 
material for examination for the typhoid bacillus before making the Drigalsky- 
Conradi plates. They use an enriching fluid which has the property of in- 
hibiting the growth of colon and other contaminating organisms, whUe not 
seriously interfering with the growth of the typhoid bacillus. 

This fluid consists of: 

(a) A stock solution of beef-broth. Take one kilogram of chopped beef; 
add 3 liters of distilled water; heat thirty minutes at 50° to 60° C.; stir- bail 
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Tor liiirty miauteai fill up water lost by evaporation; press through gauze; 
measure; add 6 per cent. Witte peptone, J per cent, salt; heat till peptone 
dissolves; filler; distributeintosterilized beer bottles with patcntsloppers; cover 
with paper cones; sterilize two hours; clamp the stoppers to, and store awaj. 

(6) Enriching fluid: loo c.e. of tlie above slock solution measured in a 
ateriliied measuring glass; put in a sterilized Erlenmejer flask; add sodium 
hydrate solution, . i? c.c. less than the ijuantily required lor phenolphlhalein 
"red point," as determined by neutralizing 35 c.c. Sterilize ten minutes in 
steam; allow to get cool; add 105 c.c. of a 1.3 per cent, solution of calTeinc 
(solution to be made fresh in cold, sterilized, distilled water every time). Add 
i^ c.c. of a I'o per cent, solution of crystal violet ; crystal violet must be dis- 
solved cold. 

{c) Preparation of the stool: 

I. Thin stool allowed to settle, eight-tenths or nme-tenths c,c. of the thin, 
upper portion added to b. 

3. Semifluid stool rubbed up in a mortar with i part of 1.2 per cent, 
solution of caffeine; filler through sterilized cotton-wool; eight-tenths or nine- 
tenths c.c. of the filtrate added to b. 

3. Thick feces. Rub i part of feces with 1 parts of caffeine solution, and 
proceed as in No. i. 

In all three cases shake thoroughly and place at 37° C. 

((i) Search for typhoid fever bacillus. Examine a hanging-drop. 

r. If there arc relatively few bacteria, make 6 large Drigalsky agar plates: 
plate No. I of the series with 0.30 to 0.35 c.c. of the fluid; plate No. 3 with 
o.as c.c; plate No. 5 with o.to c.c. Plates Nog, », 4 and 6 are the diluted 
plates from Nos. i, 3 and 5. 

a. If there is abundant growth, 7 plates are made: i, 4 and 6 are inoculated 
with O.J c.r., 0.15 c.c. and o.i c.c, respectively, and the others are dilutions 
from these. 

Identification of colonics as usual. 

Keep the rest of the culture in the enriching fluid on ice. If the first plates 
fail for any reason, shake this enriching fluid with glass beads and make 
Drigalsky plales again. 

A simpler way of preparing the Drigalsky-Cnnradi medium is recuuim ended 
by Hagemann* as foUows; 

Liebig's extract, 10 grams; Wilte's peptone, :o grams; sodium chloride 
TO grams; water, 600 c.c. Boil in a salt-water bath until too c.c. evaporates 
off. Add 500 c.c. fresh, raw, amphoteric milk. Boil and add agar, lo grams. 
Boil until the agar is nearly dissolved; put in the autoclave for twenty to thirty 
I 1:5° C. Filter in the streaming steam. Divide up into 
sterile Erlenraeyers, about 300 c.c. in each. Sterilize a short time. 

• Hagemaim. Eine Vereinfachung des Drigalskischen Nahrbodens. Sy- 
gitHUche Rundiehau. Vol. XIV. 1904. 
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In using, mck in a. wotet-bath; add nontml sodium hydrate til! the reaction 
h slightly alkaline to litmus-paper. Add la q-c. Merck's litmus solution. 
Also add 3 drops of a i per cent, alcoholic solution aC crystal violet. Mix 
thoroughly. Pour into Petri dishes, and use as in the original method. 

M. W. Richardson has devised an application of the serum-test to plale- 
colonies suspected of containing typhoid bacilli. If a typhoid colony be lorn 
with a needle, under moderate magnification "a seething motion rrsembhng 
much the appearance of a swarm o£ bees" may be seen. This appearance is 
due to the motility o£ the bacteria. If such a colony be touched with a small 
quantity of blood-serum from a case of typhoid fever, the motion is said to cease 
instantly and almost absolutely. Colonics of other motile bacteria do not 
undergo a corresponding loss of motility. 
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Fig. 91. — Application or the Sekhm-b 
A shows the distribution of the bacilli before the ri 

membered that they are motile and their positions may change c 

ally. B siiows clumping of the motionless bacilli after mixture with the 

serum of a case of typhoid fever. (Diagrammatic.) 

The SERtru-TESi jor Typhoid Feveb.* 
When a small quantity of a culture of typhoid bacilli is mixed with a little 
blood-serum derived from a case of typhoid fever, within a few minutes the 
motility of the typhoid bacilli ceases and they become agglutinated into clumps 
orjnasses (see Agglutinins, Bacterial Poisons, page 166). The bacilli may event- 
ually undergo disintegration into granular material (see Lysins, Bacterial Poisonsj 
page 166). This reaction rarely lakes place with the blood-serum of healfliy 



* This teat is often known a 
general discussion of the subject 
cine. Vol. V. P. 353- 
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persona or of those suffering with other diseases, nor when the biood-struni 
of a typhoid fever case is mixed with motile bacteria other than typhoid bacilli. 
It has been observed in the blood-serum -of an infant born while the mother 
was convalesdag from typhoid fever. 

The agglutinating substance has been found in blister-serum and in the 
millr of typhoid cases, in Quids bom the serous cavities and inflammatory and 
edematous areas in vaiiable amounts, and occasionally in uiinc, bile and tcais. 

The reaction may be obtained by adding blood-serum to a young bouillon- 
culture of typhoid bacilli kept in the incubator, when the occurrence of agglutina- 
tion becomes manifest by the collection of the bacteria into visible masses 
or flocculi, which Ibrro a seditnenl. Most investigators prefer to watch the 
results under the microscope, using an oidinaiy slide, or, better, the hanging- 
drop. Young cultures — less than twenty-four hours old — in bouillon, and 
kept in the incubator, may be used, or, better, cultures kept at room -tempera- 
ture for twenty-four hours. Johnston and McTaggart tecoroinend that the 
bouillon cultures he freshly made each time from slock cultures on agar, 
which need only occasionally be transplanted. Certain stocks of typhoid 
bacilli seem especially suited to this reaction, and such a stock should be 

Blood-serum, blister-serum, fresh blood and dried blood have all been 
tried with success. Blood dried on unglazed paper or cover-glasses as pro- 
posed by Wyatt Johnston is extremely convenient. To perform the test it is 
mixed with sterilized distilled water, bouillon or normal salt solution; the 
objection to it lies in the difficulty of securing an accurate dilution. An ap- 
proximate knowledge of the degree of dilution may be acquired by mixing 
drops of dried btood of known volume with dchnite amounts of water, and 
observing the tints. These should be kept in mind as standards. The dilu- 
tion may be measured with the hemoglobinometer or with the pipette of the 
hemocytometer. The New York Board of Health have found blister-scrum 
satisfactory and easy to obtain. A little of the diluted serum is mixed on the 
ver-glass with a definite amount of the fresh bouiilon-culture, and is examined 
a hanging-drop. In a short time the characteristic clumping and loss of 
utility occur. At the same lime a drop of the culture alone, and a drop 
of the culture mixed with normal lervm, similarly diluted, should be examined 
controls. The dilutions used vary from i part of serum in 30 to i in 30. 
The higher dilutions are more accurate. The time vrithin which the reaction 
i varies from a tew minutes to one or two hours. With little dilution 
ne should be short; with greater dilution it may be longer. Both ces- 
sation of motihty and clumping should take place. In a positive case the 
in should be distinct. Normal blood sometimes exhibits agglutinative 
properties in some degree. If the reaction in any case is not satisfactory, it 
should be tried with a higher dilution, 1 to 50, and the result should be posi- 
ive if (he case is a genuine case of tyjiioid fever. 

The reaction usually appears between the seventh day and the end of the 
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third week of the disease; it may be seen earlier; it is often delayed and ap- ' 
pears late. The test frequently has to be repeated wlien the first result is 1 
doubtful or negative. Reports indicate that the method is a grott aid in the 
diagnosis of typhoid fever, though not infallible. 

Considerable e:iperience is necessary to acquire the Judgment needed in 
using this test. 

The agglutinating power becomes lessened after recovery, and usually is 
wanting at the end of a year. Rarely it may be present for a longer time, a 
fact that is to be borne in mind in making a diagnosis. 

Typhoid bacilli have frequently been obtained from the 
stools of cases of the disease, but they are isolated only with 
considerable difficulty. At autopsies they are best culti- 
vated from the spleen, in which, however, it is to be remem- 
bered, the Bacillus coli communis may also be present. Punc- 
ture of the spleen with a sterilized hypodermic needle, during 
life, has also been resorted to as a means of diagnosis. The 
drop of fluid withdrawn may be examined by culture-methods 
for typhoid bacilli. There is probably some danger to the 
patient attending this procedure. Cultures made from the 
blood, where several cubic centimeters are taken, show that a 
few bacilli occur in the blood in a large proportion of cases 
of the disease — ^probably m a majorit)'. Typhoid bacilli appear 
in the urine in about 20 per cent, of all cases, and the exami- 
nation of urine for them has been used in diagnosis. The 
bacilli often occur in the gall-bladder. They have been found 
associated with gall-stones, and have been supposed to be one 
of the causes for the formation of gall-stones.* They may 
remain present in the gall-bladder or in the urinef long after j 
convalescence from the disease. They have been demon- 
strated in the "rose spots" on the abdomen. They may be I 
present in the lesions of the pneumonia, which frequently com- 1 
plicates typhoid fever, and may appear in the sputum. 

Inoculation experiments in animals have not been very_ ' 



* Pratt. American Journal Medical Sciences. VoL CXXII. ig^ 

t M. W. Richardson. Journal Experimental Medicine. Vol. IV. i8g^4 
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satisfactorj-. With a few exceptions, possibly, anatomical 
lesions resembling those of t}'phoid fever have not been pro- 
duced by the inoculation of typhoid bacilli into animals. The 
injection of cultures into animals may produce death, but it can 
usually be shown to have resulted from the poisons contained 
in the cultures. 

Typhoid fever is rare during the first two years of life. It 
frequently attacks young and robust men. The causes that 
bring about susceptibility to infection are not known. 

The principal lesion in typhoid fever hes in the Peyer's 
patches of the lower part of the small intestines; the mes- 
enteric lymph-nodes and spleen also are swollen. The typhoid 
bacillus may be demonstrated in sections of the walls of the 
diseased portions of the intestines. Cases are recorded in 
which no lesions were found in the intestines, but where the 
typhoid bacilli were widely spread through the organs of the 
body, and which therefore represented typhoid septicemia. 

Periostitis and osteomyelitis, which are not uncommon 
sequels of typhoid fever, may be caused by typhoid bacilli. 
Ordinarj' suppuration may be produced by the t}'phoid bacillus, 
but most suppurative affections during or following typhoid 
fever are mixed infections, or are due to the ordinarj- p}Ogenic 
bacteria. 

Typhoid fever is transmitted chiefly through the medium of 
water, according to i>resent views. It is sometimes conveyed 
by milk, green vegetables and oysters. Infection through the 
medium oE dust and by the hands and clothing probably occurs, 
but not commonly. Under certain circumstances the bacilli 
may be carried by flies.* In caring for cases of typhoid fever 
the stools, urine, sputum and hnen should be disinfected. Per- 
sons handling the patient should wash and disinfect their 
hands. 



*Vaughaji. PhOadelphia MtdicalJotimal. June 9, 1900. 
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Tht injection of l^phoid bacilli which hmvc bnai IciUcd by Iiral has been 
rcsortMl to as « preventive rocosurc in a Urge number of cases in tJic BriliBli 
uriny. The results appear to have been paitiallj successful, but the inf<hod 
ia BliU in an experimental alngc. 

Bacillus coli communis (often called simply the colon 
bacillus, Bacterium coli commune of Escherich, and Bacillus 
pyogenes ftctidusof Passet, who obtained it from foul pus; prob- 
ably the same as Bacillus Neapolitanus of Emmerich).— A 
bacillus with rounded ends, frequently of a short, oval form. 
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Fig. 93.— Bacillcs coli comucnis. (K 1000,) 

when it may be difficult to distinguish from micrococci; often 
longer, even forming threads. It is slightly motile, hav- 
ing several flagella. It does not form spores. It stains with 
the ordinary aniline dyes, but not by Gram's method. It is a 
facultative anaerobe. It grows well at the room-temperature, 
but more rapidly in the incubator. It does not liquefy gelatin. 
In gelatin plates the surface colonics are of a bluish-white color; 
the centers are denser than the borders, which are translucent. 
It usually grows more rapidly in gelatin than the bacillus of 
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typhoid fever. Its growths in other media are mostly whitish. 
Bouillon becomes clouded. Nitrates are reduced to nitrites. 
In peptone solution it forms indol. On potato it forms an 
abundant visible growth from cream color to pale brown. 
Milk becomes acid and is usually, but not always, coagu- 
lated slowly. It causes the development of gas and acid in 
media containing dextrose or lactose. In media containing 
neutral red it is stated that the colon bacillus produces a yellow 
color with a green fluorescence. Differential points between 









the bacillus of typhoid fever and the Bacillus coli communis 
arc as follows: 

ist. The typhoid bacillus is actively motile; the colon bacil- 
lus less actively motile. 

2d, The typhoid bacillus has numerous flagella which rise 
from all parts of the surface; the colon bacillus has a smaller 
number of flagella. 
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3cl. The colonies of the tj-phoid bacillus in gelatin develop 
more slowly than those of the colon bacillus. 

4th, The superficial colonies of the tjphoid bacillus on gela- 
tin plates are less dense than those of the colon bacillus, 

5th. In media containing dextrose or lactose the typhoid 
bacillus does not produce fermentation with gas anfl the coJon 
bacillus docs produce gas in such media. 

6th. The typhoid bacillus produces an acid reaction with- 
out coagulation in milk, and the colon bacillus produces an 
acid reaction with coagulation. 

7th. In peptone solution the typhoid bacillus, as a rule, 
produces no indol, and the colon bacillus produces indol. 

8th. The tjphoid bacillus usually produces an invisible 
growth on potato, the colon bacillus a visible growth. 

9th. The tj-phoid bacillus is said not to reduce neutral 
red in media, and the colon bacillus to change it to a yellow 
color. 

To these may be added the growth of the two organisms 
on special media like those of Wurtz, of Eisner, of Hiss and 
of Drigalsky and Conradi antl the application of the serum- 
reaction. 

Injections of cultures of the Bacillus coli communis into ani- 
mals produce variable and uncertain results. Subcutaneous 
injection may lead to pus-formation ; in rabbits and guinea- 
pigs injections may produce death apparently from poisons 
introduced. With the blood of immunized animals a serum* 
reaction, similar to that described for typhoid fever, may be 
demonstrated. 

Concerning the occurrence of the Bacillus coli communis 
in the intestine of man see page 144.* 

At autopsies on human subjects the great viscera are often 
found to have been infected by the colon bacillus, usually when 

1 the Domesticated 
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some lesion of the intestine existed simullancousl}-, but in most 
cases without having produced much apparent damage to the or- 
gans invaded. The Bacillus coK communis frequently occurs 
in mixed infections, as in wounds, inflammations and abscesses. 
It is often found in the peritoneum in peritonitis, in the pus in 
appendicitis, and in the urine in cystitis; it frequently occurs 
in the interior of gall-stones with whose formation it may be 
connected,* as first pointed out by Welch. 

There is a large number of more or less closely related 
organisms which go by the name of the "colon group." The 
limits of the colon group are extremely ill defined. 

DeUctitm of Bacillus colt cominunis t« Waler. — To each of a number of 
fermeotation. tubes conlainiog i per cent. deatmse-bouiUon add some of ihe 
suspected water (o.i to i tf,c. or more). Place in the incubator. Each day 
mark the amount of gas that has formed in the closed arm. After two days 
B, coli communis should render the bouillon strongly acid and produce about 
SO per cent, of gas (30 to 70 per cent. Bcrording to different writers). The 
gas is approximately H two parts, and CO, one part (see page no). From 
tubes showing these characters plates may be made and the usual tests for 
the colon bacillus applied. t (See Part IV.) Stokes recommends adding the 
water to fermenlatjon tubes containing i per cent. lactose-bouilion and neutral 
red (to c.c. of a 5 pet cent, solution of neutral red to a liter of bouillon); if 
the colon bacillus is present, 30 per cent. Co 50 per cent, of gas is formed (con- 
sisting of one part of carbon dioxide and two parts of hydrogen), and the neu- 
tral red in the closed arm changes to a ycUow color.J 

Paracolon or paratyphoid bacilli are the names applied to certain members 
of the colon group which havE recently been shown to be pathogenic to man. 
They may produce clinical symptoms resembling typhoid fever of a mild and 
Btypical form. The affection is rarely fatal. Probably they may occur with 
typhoid fever in mixed and secondary infections. Characteristic lesions have 
not yet been observed. The bacilli have been found in the "blood, spleen, 
liver, gull-bladder and urine. Like typhoid and colon bacilli they are motile, 
have fiagella, are not stained by Gram's method and do not liquefy gelatin. 
They ferment dextrose and maltose, produiing acid and gas. They do not 
ferment lactose. Milk at first becomes acid, later il becomes alkaline, and 
is not coagulated. On potato a slight iis.ible growth occurs. Media contain- 

*l.anigau, Ja-urnal Amrrican Medical Associaliun. April 11, iijnz, 

t Theobald Smith. Amtrican Jourml Medical Srimccs. Vol. CX. 1895. 

j Journal oj In/eclious Diteiues. I. 341. 
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ing neutnl red become yellow, as with B. coli commmifi, but more slowly, and 
the red color sometimes returns. In respect to the fermentation of sacclian»e 
and the formation of indol reports differ; both are usuaQy negative. The 
blood of the patient agglutinates the bacilli. But» as among the cloedy vdated 
members of this group mutual reactions are sometimes seen, this test is not 
to be considered invariable.* Several bacilli allied to the above are known. 
The Bacillus enteritidb of Gaertner is a related form which has been found 
in cases of meat-poisoning. 

Bacillus lactis ai^rogenes (Bacillus aSrogenes). — A ba- 
cillus having a form similar to that of the colon bacillus, de- 
scribed as being larger and plumper. In the main its pioper- 
ties arc similar to those of the colon bacillus. Its colonies 
arc more circumscribed and elevated than those of the colon 
bacillus. It is non-motile. It coagulates milk more rapidly 
than the colon bacillus. It produces gas upon potato more 
rapidly than the colon bacillus, and more abundantly. It was 
first described by Escherich, who discovered the colon badlluSy 
assigning the Bacillus lactis aerogenes rather to the upper part 
of the small intestine, and the colon bacillus to the lower portion. 
According to Kruse, the Bacillus lactis aerogenes and its rela- 
tives differ from the Bacillus coli communis chiefly in lacking 
motility. Like the colon bacillus it has been found many 
times in the urine in C3'stitis. See also B. acidi lactici, page 
225. 

Bacillus dysenteriae (Shiga).— A bacillus with rounded 
ends, of the size and shape of typhoid and colon bacilli, seldom 
forming threads. Most observers have found it non-motile. 
Vedder an4 Duval have demonstrated flagella. The bacillus 
does not form spores. It may be stained with the ordinary 
aniline dyes; it does not stain by Gram's method. It is a facul- 
tative anaerobe. It grows at ordinary temperatures, but better 
in the incubator. It grows on the usual culture-media, but more 

* Gushing. Bulletin Johns Hopkins Hospital. July-August, 1900. Strong. 
Ihid. May, 1902. Johnstone, Hewlett and Longcope. American Journal 
Medical Sciences. August, 1902. Libman and Buxton. Journal Medical Re- 
search. Vol. VIII. 1902. 
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slowly than B. coli communis. The growths are whitish. 
Colonies on gelatin plates resemble those of the typhoid bacillus. 
Bouillon is diffusely clouded; a precipitate may form, but no 
pellicle. Indol is not produced. Milk becomes acid and is 
not coagulated. On potato a thin pale layer forms which may 
become light brown. No gas is formed in media containing 
glucose or lactose. 

Neutral-red agar is not changed. From the feces the ba- 
cillus is best cultivated on agar plates, in the incubator. Colo- 
nies of B. coli communis are often more numerous than those 
of the dysentery bacillus. The colonies which develop in 
twenty-four hours are likely to be colonies of B, coli communis. 
The position of these may be marked on the glass with a pencil. 
Those which appear later are to be planted in dextrose -agar. 
If gas develops, they are not the bacilli of dysenter\'; otherwise 
they are to be studied and identified by the cultural and other 
tests mentioned above, and by the agglutination reaction. 

The bacilli are destroyed in a few minutes by boiling, and 
at 58° C. in half an hour. They appear not to be particu- 
larly resistant to the influences that are harmful to bacteria in 
general, 

They have been found in the intestine and the discharges 
of acute and epidemic dysentery in various climates and coun- 
tries, including the United Stales. Thus far their dissemination 
in the blood and distant organs has not been demonstrated. 
The lesion of this form of dysentery consists of a severe acute 
inflammation of the colon, frequently with necrosis of the sur- 
face ajid the formation of pscudomembranc. Ulceration may 
occur, but is usually superficial. Du^■al and Bassett found 
the bacillus of dysentery in the stools of infants having summer 
diarrhea. 

The introduction of pure cultures into animals by way of 
the alimentarv' canal has sometimes been followed by a cer- 
tain amount of diarrhea, but it does not appear that dysen- 
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tery, as it occurs in man, has been reproduced. Most labor- 
atory animals are, however, ver>' sensitive to the injection into 
the tissues or veins of cultures, living or dead. They show the 
lesions produced by various toxins. 

The bacillus is a^lutinated by the patient's blood, but 
often only laic in the disease and apparently not in all cases. 
This test seems to have only a limited value in clinical diag- 
nosis. Many prefer to secure the reaction in a test-tube. 
The dilutions used vary greatly (from i in 20 lo i in 100 1. 
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Immunized animals develop the agglutinins in the blood. 
Results of experiment made for the production of a curative 
serum are encouraging. 

It now seems that the bacillus of Shiga has numerous close 
congeners, constituting with it a "group." To what extent 
the others of the group may be concerned in the causation 
of diarrheal diseases or may occur in the normal intestine 
is uncertain. According to W. H. Park, some of these form 
indol and develop acid from mannite which the bacillus of , 
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Shiga does not; they also differ from it in their agghitina- 
tion reactions.* 

Spirillum cbolerie AsiaticEe (Comma Bacillus of Cholera}.— 
A rod-shaped organism, somewhat curved, and with pointed 
ends, hence the name, "comma" bacillus. The curved forms, 
placed end to end, may produce an S-shaped body. The 
length is from 0.8 to 2 n and the breadth from 0.3 to 0.4/i. 
Id cultures some individuals may develop into genuine spirilla. 
In the whitish particles found in the stools of cases of cholera 
ihe organisms may be present in very large numbers. In these 
particles they may exhibit a very curious arrangement, lying 
parallel with one another, and, as remarked by Koch, they 
resemble a school of fish moving up stream. Involution 
forms, irregular in outline and staining poorl)-, are often seen 
in old cultures. The organism is motile, having a flagellum 
at one end. It does not form spores. It stains with the ordinary 
aniline dyes, but not by Gram's method. It is aerobic. It 
grows at the room -temperature, but better in the incubator. 
On the ordinary media the growths are whitish. It grows best 
on neutral or alkaline media, and is verj' sensitive to a small 
amount of acid. It liquefies gelatin. The colonies on gelatin 
plates have a verj- characteristic appearance. They are nearly 
round at first, and granular as seen under the low power of the 
microscope; but at the end of about f-wentj'-four hours the 
outline is slightly irregular, and the surface looks as though 
it were covered with finely broken glass. The outhnc later 
becomes still more irregular or scalloped. As liquefaction of 
the gelatin lakes place a funnel-shaped depression is formed, 
into which the colony sinks. Gelatin plates should be kept 

• Shiga. Ccnlraaiali /ilr Bakleriologie. Bd. XXIV. i8g8. Fleincr. 
Fhiladetpkia Medical Journal. Scplember i, 1900. Vcddcr and Duval. 
Journal Experimenlat Meditine. Vol. VI. Gay. Unrversily oj Pennsylvania 
Medifol Bulletin. November, 1901. Duval and Bas-selt. American Medi- 
cine. Vol. IV. P. 417. 190a. Park and Cnrey. Journal Medical Research. 
Vol. IX. 1903. Strong and Mu$grove. Journal American Medical Assoeia- 
lion. Vol, XXXV. P. m8. 1900. 
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at a temperature of from 20° to 23° C. In stab-cultures in I 
gelatin a white growth forms around the stab, and at the end of 1 
about thirt)'-six to forty-eight hours a funnel-shaped depression-! 
occurs at the surface, owing to the liquefaction of the gelatin.S 
This depression increases in size, and the surface of the liquefiedj 
gelatin seems to be surmounted by an air-bubble, which appearsj 
to have taken the place of the part of the fluid gelatin whichj 
has evaporated. In the deeper portion of the stab liquefaction 1 
is less noticeable. The growths on agar are not characteristic, f 







Fig, 1)6.— Invi 



In bouillon a peihcle forms on the surface. On potato in the! 
incubator the growth is whitish or brownish, not conspicuousl/j 
elevated. After growing it in Dunham's peptone solution inJ 
the incubator the addition of sulphuric acid develops a redj 
color, owing to the presence of indol and nitrites, — the so-called n 
"cholera red" reaction. Considerable doubt has recently beenl 
cast upon the formation of nitrites by the cholera spirillum.* 
The cholera-red reaction is not confined to this organism, and 1 
is said to differ from the nitroso-indol reaction. 

The spirillum of cholera is said to be very sensitive to diy^J 



• Wherry. Journal oj InjccHous Diseases. Vol. II. No. 3. June 34, 1905. J 
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ing, and, provided the drying be complete, is usually killed 
within twenty-four hours. It is killed in five minutes at a 
temperature of 65° C. and in one hour at 55° C. It may retain 
its vitality in water for a long time; observations vary widely 
in respect to determining how long. In the ordinary food- 
substances it may survive long enough to allow them to act as 
carriere of the infection if eaten raw. It is an important fact 
that the cholera spirillum is not a strict parasite, but under 
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favorable conditions it may maintain its vitality for some time 
outside of the human body. 

The animals ordinarily used for laboratory experiments arc, 
in their normal condition, not susceptible to infection with the 
spirillum of cholera through the alimentary canal, and no ani- 
mal is known which suffers from spontaneous cholera except- 
ing man, though a disease resembling cholera can be reproduced 
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in animals when certain conditions are complied with, 
acid of the gastric juice destroys the organism, and this maki 
it inijiossible to infect animals by way of the alimentary tract 
unless this acidity is overcome with an alkali before the intro 
duction of the culture. 

The following plan was adopted by Koch 

V The gastric juice was neutralized with a soki 
lion of sodium carbonate; the movements ol 
the intestines were quieted by the injection of 
1 ex. of tincture of opium for each 200 grams 
ui the body-weight; and a portion of pi 
Liilturc of ihe cholera spirillum was intro- 
duced into the stomach. When guinea-pigs 
arc treated In thb manner, in most cases a 
condition closely simulating cholera is pro- 
'kiced. The animal dies with symptoms of 
ruilapse. The small intestine is more or less 
lilled with a waten-, flocculent fluid containing 
a large number of the spirilla of cholera. The 
i.im of'chol- mucous membrane of the intestine is swollen 
EKA, SrAB-cuL- ^jjjj reddcnecl, 

TIN, Two Days When mice or guinea-pigs receive an inl.^„ 
andPfeiffe") ' peritoneal injection from a pure culture, dcatfi 
usually results, apparently from the toxic sub- 
stances contained in the culture. PfeiHer was the first to 
show that an animal may be made immune from cholera bv 
repeated small doses of cultures which have been heated 
in order to kill the organism. He also showed, in the same 
connection, that when hving comma bacilh are introduced 
in the peritoneum of an immune animal they first clump 
together and are then ra])idly destroyed and disintegrated 
(see page 192); furthermore, that a drop of the peritoneal 
8uid added to a hanging-drop culture of the cholera spirillum 
produces the same effect. This is now called Pfeifi'cr's phe- 
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nomenon, and is the underlying principle of all agglutination 
reactions, such as the Gruber-Widal tj'phoid test. 

II seems probable, from the results so far obtained, that it is practicable to 
use injections of attenuated cultures upon human beings with safety, and in 
this way to protect healthy persons from cholera during an epidemic.* 

Although a positive demonstration that the spirillunt of 
Koch is the cause of cholera is lacking, as far as the exact 
reproduction of the disease in animals is concerned, the neces- 
sary proof has been supplied by the accidental or intentional 
infection of laboratory investigators who were working with 
cholera, which has happened on several occasions. 

Bacteriological investigations have shown that the sphilla of 
cholera are present in very large numbers in the water)- contents 
of the intestine, especially early in the disease. They appear 
in the lumina of the glands, and they may be seen underneath 
the epithelial cells. They may occur in the matters vomited- 
They usually are not found widely spread through the organs 
of the body. It is probable that the symptoms of the disease 
result from poisonous substances produced by the spirilla or 
contained in them. 

The portal of entrj' in cholera is probably alwaj's the aU- 
mentary tract, and the infectious agent is usually, though not 
always, transmitted through drinking-water, and numerous 
epidemics have been traced to this source. In some cases the 
origin of the contamination of the water with cholera dejecta 
has been demonstrated. The organism may, however, be 
introduced into the alimentary' tract upon any and every article 
of food, II may be conveyed from place to place upon soiletl 
clothing and bedding, and then be brought in contact with 
food. Flies also probably convey the organisms from cholera 
stools to articles of food. In order to combat the spread of 
the disease the excreta and bedding should be thoroughly 

• Strong. American Medieine. August 15, 1903. 
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Sterilized; the hands of the attendants should be carefully 
disinfected and all food should be cooked. Although com- 
moner in the summer-lime, epidemics of cholera have been 
known to occur in the winter, 

Bacleriological Diagnosis oj Cholera. — When cases sus- 
pected of being cholera appear in a communit)% it becomes 
a matter of the utmost importance to determine the exj 
nature of the disease in order that it may not become epidei 
One of the first occasions when bacteriological methods i, 
jiut into practice in the diagnosis of cholera was at the tid 
of the appearance of that disease In the port of New York I 
1S87. 

According to Koch, the diagnosis may be made in twentt 
four hours or less. It is important to obtain the dischargi 
from the intestines as early in the course of the disease j 
possible, and while they are perfectly fresh. It may be nea 
sary, however, to examine the moist dejecta on the linen j 
clothing, when no other material is available. 

In the lirst place, one of the small, partly solid partic 
which may be found in the discharges from the intestiiifj 
should be smeared upon a cover-glass, fixed in the usual maid 
ner, stained with one of the aniline dyes, and examined witi 
the microscope. If taken early in the disease, the comma| 
bacilli may be present in large numbers, and they are likely 
to be arranged in parallel groups, as aheady described. If 
comma-shaped bacilli are thus found, a strong probability 
is created that the disease is Asiatic cholera. The motility ( 
the organisms can be determined by examination in the hai 
ing-drop. It is to be remembered that spirilla of various fori 
arc common in the normal mouth, and may appear in thi 
stools (see pages 141 and 226), 

The diagnosis should be confirmed by the use of culture 
methods. Using the smalE, semisolid particles from 
intestinal discharges, gelatin plates in the usual three diliu 
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lions (see page 85) should be made and kept at a tempera- 
ture of 20° to 23° C- At the end of twenty-four hours or 
less the colonies of the spirillum of cholera should have been 
t'.e\'eloped and should present the picture characteristic for 
these colonies in gelatin plates (Fig. gy), which enables them 
to be differenliated from colonies of other bacteria. From 
one of these colonies, preparations may be made for. micro- 
scopic examination, and a set of tubes may be inoculated. 
The most characltristic growth will be from slick -cultures in 
gelatin. The growih in Dunham's peptone solution may be 
tested for the development of indol and nitrites. 

At the time that the first smear preparations and gelatin 
plates are prepared, tubes of peptone solution should be inocu- 
lated directly from the intestinal contents, and kept in the 
incubator (Schottclius). After development has occurred, the 
production of indol may be tested by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid. These tubes are especially valuable when un- 
favorable material or when material containing small numbers 
0} the spirilla is used. In the incubator the spirilla may be 
expected to multiply in the peptone solution rapidly, and to 
appear upon the surface of the liquid in large numbers, even 
forming a visible fjtni in six hours. Smears may be made from 
the surface part of these tubes, stained, and examined with a 
microscope. From the same material gelatin plates should 
bo prepared, and examined as soon as the colonies develop. 

When cultures are obtained, their cffecls may be tested upon 
guinea-pigs by injecting them into the peritoneum. 

The production of Pfciffer's phenomenon is an additional 
means of diagnosis between the cholera spirillum and related 
forms. This consisis in testing the suspected organism with 
serum from an animal immunized with cultures of cholera 
bacilli, as already explained above. 

In examining suspected wafer for the spirillum of cholera 
one or more liters of water is taken, and to it is added enough 
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of a 20 per cent, peptone solution to make the water contain 
I per cent, peptone, and enough of a 10 per cent, sodium chloride 
solution to make 5 per cent. The water, with the salt and 
peptone in it, is divided among a number of sterilized flasks. 
After twelve hours in the incubator, any cholera spirilla which 
happen to be present are Ukcly to multiply and form a scum 
on the surface of the medium, and may be identified according 
to the methods given above. See also page 131. 

Since Koch's discover}' of the cholera spirillum in 1883-84 a 
considerable number of bacteria have been described which 
resemble the cholera spirillum more or less closely, and these 
have to be taken into account in making examinations of 
suspected material of any sort. This is particularly necessary 
in the investigation of water, in which such cholera-like spirilla 
seem to occur quite frequently. 

Vibrio Metchnikovii. — A comma-shaped organism, which, 
though somewhat shorter and thicker than the cholera bacillus, 
is \cry similar to the latter in form, and, hke this, may some- 
times form genuine spirilla. It is motile and has a flagellum 
at one end. It docs not form spores. It is aerobic. It stains 
with ihf aniline dyes, and is not stained by Gram's method. 
It grows at llic room-lcmpcralure. It liquefies gelatin some- 
what more rajndly than the spirillum of cholera. The colonies 
on <];elalin plates arc not all alike; some of them resemble 
those of Vibrio prolcus, and others arc extremely like those of 
the sj)irillum of cholera. It grows uj)()n the usual media. 
Coagulated blood-serum is liquefied by it. The growth on 
agar is grayish to }cllowish, and abundant. It forms a pel- 
licle on bouillon. In milk an acid reaction is developed with 
coagulation. In ])C])lone solution it ])r()(luces indol and ni- 
trates like the s])irillum of cholera. It is said to give the nitro- 
soindol reaction more intensely than the spirillum of cholera. 

It is killed by a tcm])erature of 50° C. in five minutes. It 
was discovered in chickens suffering from gastro-enteritis. 
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It is pathogenic for cliickens, pigeons and guinea-pigs; less so 
mice and for rabbits. Tlie comma-shaped organisms are 
[ found in the blood in guinea-pigs, pigeons and young chickens. 
Vibrio proteus (Finkler and Prior). — A comma-shaped 
I organism somewhat larger than the spirillum of cholera, some- 
I limes exhibiting genuine spiral forms, and also, at times, 
J involution forms. It is motile and has a flagellum at one end. 
The developments of the colonies in gelatin and the Jique- 
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Fig. gg.^ — Vibrio proteus.* 

TfactioQ of this medium are more rapid than with the cholera 
' spiriltum. At the end of twenty-four hours the colonies are 
all circular, larger than those of the spirillum of cholera, and 
uniformly granular when slightly magnified. On the other 
culture-media the growths are usually whitish. On potato it 
produces an abundant, moist, grayish-yellow deposit, and grows 
at the room-temperature. It Uquefies coagulated blood-serum; 

I milk becomes acid. In peptone solution it does not form indol. 
Jt is less pathogenic to animals than the spirillum of cholera. 
L 



• The inagiii6cat!on is a liUle greater Uian in ihe other photomicrographs. 
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It was supposed by its discoverers to be the cause of cholera 
nostras, but it appears to have no relation to that disease. 

Spirillum Milleri, — A comma-shaped organism resem- 
bling Vibrio proteus in many respects, and probably identical 
with it. In gelatin it grows more rapidly, and produces lique- 
faction more rapidly than the spirillum of cholera. On gela- 
tin plates, at the end of twenty-four hours, the colonies are uni- 
formly circular and granular, lying in little depressions re- 
sulting from the liquefaction of the gelatin. Its growths in 
the other media are not characteristic. It liquefies blood- 
serum. It does not produce indol. It is less toxic to animals 
than the spirillum of cholera. It was isolated by Miller from 
a carious tooth. 

Sec also Spirillum sputigenum. Part III. 

Spirillum tyrogeniun (Deneke). — A comma-shaped organ- 
ism, not so large as the s])irillum of cholera. It 'is motile, 
having a flagellum at one end. It does not form spores. In 
cultures, genuine spirilla may develop. Gelatin is liquefied 
more ra])idly than by the spirillum of cholera, and the colonies 
develop more rapidly. The cin umferencc of the colony is 
round, llie surface may a])pear somewhat granular, and it has 
a gr('enish-l)ro\vn color, seen under the low ])ower. Milk con- 
taining^ litmus becomes acid, is suhsecjuently decolorized, and 
is also coagulated. It licjuefies coagulated blood-serum. It 
does not form indol in Dunham's ])ej)tone solution. No pel- 
licle forms in cultures upon bouillon. Jt is less toxic to animals 
than the spirillum of cholera. It was isolated originally from 
old cheese. 

Vibrio Berolinensis. — A comma-shaped organism resem- 
bling the spirillum of cholera in form and in the position of its 
flagellum. It does not stain by (} ram's method. It grows at 
the room- tern] )eratu re, but more rapidly in the incubator. 
The colonies u])on gelatin, one or two days okl, when magnified, 
are decidedly more finely granular and more transparent than 
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those of the spirillum of cholera, and the margin is almost abso- 
lutely smooth and circular. As the colonies become older 
they assume a more irregular and lobulated appearance, but 
arc still more finely granular than the colonies of the cholera 
spirillum. Gelatin is very slowly liquefied. Its growth on the 
other culture-media is not remarkable. It forms indol in pep- 
tone solution, and it increases in the upper layers of the fluid. 
When guinea-pigs arc inoculated in the peritoneal cavity, death 
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occurs in one to two days. This organism was discovered in 
the water-supply of Berlin. 

Other spirilla have been isolated from water by Gtinther 
(Vibrio aquatilis in Spree water) ; by Dunbar from the Elbe 
River; by Russell from the Gulf of Naples; by Heider from the 
■ water of the Danube Canal; and in America, by Abbott, from 
the water of the Schuylkill (Vibrio Schuylkilicnsis) ; and many 
others have been described to which the limits of this work 
will not permit of further allusion. 
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The Spirillum or Splrochseta Obenneieri {of Relapsing 
Fever), — ^A slim spirillum with numerous turns, 16 lo 40 ft in 
length. The ends are pointed. It is actively motile. The 
spirillum is not stained by Gram's method, but may be colored 
by the ordinary aniline dyes. The organism has never been 
cultivated. It is found abundantly in the blood and in the 
spleen during the attack of fever. The spleen is enlarged. | 
The disease has been produced in apes by inoculating them 
with biood taken from men having the disease. 

It is asserted that the spirillum is transferred by bed-bugs 
from one person to another.* 

Spirochaeta psillida. — First observed by Schaudinn and 
Hoffmannf in recent as well as more advanced syphilitic ■ 
lesions, on the surface and deep in the tissues in chancres, 
indolent buboes and papules. It has been found by many other ' 
observers very recently, and is constantly present in the situ- 
ations named. The evidence is accumulating rapicily in favor | 
of this organism as the cause of syphilis.J It is 4 to 14 /* lon^ . [ 
J H thick and has 6 to 14 turns. It is actively motile. Stained ' 
with great difTiciilty. The following stain was recommended ; 
originally, and more recently a variety of stains have also been 1 
employed by dilTerent observer: 
(i) Thrte parts Giemsa's eosin solution (2,5 c,c. i per cent, eosio solutioil J 

(3) Tliree parts asur I solution (i gram asur in 
(3) Tliree parts asur II solution (o.S gram in i 
Mix and stain dried cover-glass preparalii 
dry and mount in balsam. 

Spirocheeta refringens. — Found less frequently than S.-| 
pallida in the same locations as the latter. Is larger ^QdJ 
stains more easily than S. pallida. 

* Karlinski. Cenlralblatl jut BMleriologU. 

t Schaudinn and Hoffmann. VorlauQger I 
von Spinx'haiteti in syphililischen KrankJieitsprodukten und bfi Papillor 
Arbeiten aits dem KaiserttcheH Gesundheitsaml. Bd. XXII, p. s»7i 'QOS. 

t Spirobacteria in the Lesions of Syphilis. Journal oj Ihe American Medical ' 
Association. Vol. XI.IV, No, 32, p. .790. i 
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Protozoa are unicellular animal organisms. As they are 
studied by methods that have much in common with those 
used for the bacteria they may be considered here briefly. 
Protozoa are numerous in pond and ditch water, and these 
species seem to be harmless. However, many diseases of 
the lower animals are caused by protozoa, such as surra, Texas 
fever and coccidium disease of rabbits. Birds,* reptiles and 
frogsf may show organisms in the blood resembling the para- 
sites of malaria. Until recently it has been doubtful whether 
any pathogenic prolozoon has ever been propagated in pure 
culture outside of the body of the host. This has been accom- 
plished by Novy and MacNeal for a ]3arasite (Trypanosoma) 
from the blood of ihe rat J and from many species of birds § on 
rabbit-blood- agar. 

Amceba dysenteric (Amoeba coli).— Associated with 
amebic dysenterj- and believed to be its causative agent is 
the Amipba dysenteritB, more often named Amteba coli. These 
organisms are found in the inlc.=;linal ulcers, the feces, the 
secondary liver abscesses and the sputum (in the latter only 
when an amebic liver abscess has perforated into the lung). 
The lesion in the colon is a severe inflammation accompanied 
by necrosis chiefly of the submucous layer, and leading to ex- 

* Opie anil MaeCallum. Journal Experimental Medicine. Vol. III. 

t Lnngmiinn. New York Medical Journal. January 7, iSyg. 

J Novy and MacNeal. Contributions to Mediial Research. Dedicated to 
Victor C. Vaughan. 190J. 

S Novy ond MacNeal. On ihe Tiypanosomcs uf Birds. Javrnal 0/ In- 
jeciiaui Diseases. Vol. II. No. 3. P. 157. March, igoj- 
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tensive ulceration.'*' According to Strong, f at least two distinct 
species of amebse have been found in the feces in man, only one 
of which is pathogenic and the cause of dysentery. Unfortu- 
nately the designation, Atncsba coli, has been applied to both 
species. The ameba of dysentery should be designated Ammba 
dysetUeruEy limiting the term Atncsba coli to the non-pathogenic 
form or forms. 

The Anueba dysenieria is a unicellular organism, 20-50 /i 
in diameter when at rest, consisting of a clear, homogeneous 
ectosarc and a granular endosarc, with an eccentrically placed 
nucleus. The endosarc contains a number of vacuoles of 
variable size and very frequently red blood-corpuscles, as well 
as other foreign bodies, such as bacteria, pigment granules, 
etc. Many red blood-corpuscles may be seen crowded tc^ether 
in a single ameba. The organism is actively ameboid, extending 
its substance into processes or pseudopodia of var3dng forms. 
This ameboid motion assists in making easy the recognition 
of the parasites under the microscope and in distinguishing 
them from large, swollen cells found in the feces. The stool 
should be examined while fresh and still warm. 

The non-pathogenic ameba {Amccha coli), also occasionally 
found in the intestinal tract of man, dilTers from the pathogenic 
dysenteric organism chiefly in its much smaller size (10—24 /^) 
and the invariable absence of red corpuscles from its interior. 
The protoplasmic granules are also, as a rule, smaller and are 
difficult to recognize. The Amoeba dysenteriae produces ex- 
perimentally definite ulceration of the gut of cats, whereas the 
Amoeba coli is harmless. Both varieties of amebae may be 
stained by a special stain devised by Mallory.J 



* Councilman and Lafleur. Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports. Vol. II. 
Harris. American Journal Medical Sciences. Vol. CXV. 1898. 

t Strong. Circulars on Tropical Diseases. No. i. Chief Surgeon's OflSce, 
Headquarters, Division of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. February, 1901. 
Ibid. No. II. April, 1901. (Both reports may be obtained from the United 
States Government, Washington.) 

J Mallory. Journal of Experimental Medicine. Vol. II. P. 529. Sep- 
tember, 1897. 
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The Malarial Parasite* (Plaamodiuni or HicmaloKoon 
malarias). ^ — The organisms of malaria consist of at least three 
different spedes, each associated with one of the three types 
of malarial fever; The tertian parasite with benign tertian 
malarial fever, the parasite reaching maturity in forty-eight 
hours; the quartan parasite with benign quartan malarial 
fever, the cycle of development requiring seventy -two hours; 
and the eslivo-aulumnal parasite with malignant, estivo-autum- 
nal fever, developing to maturity in a variable period of from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. The parasites are studied 
to best advantage in a drop of fresh, fluid blood placed between 
a cover-glass and slide and examined with an oil-immersion 
objective. For method of making and staining dr\' preparations 
see pages 44 and 97. 

Tertian Parasite. — This appears in its youngest form as a 
small, round, colorless, hyaline body within the red corpuscle, 
seen during and just after the chill of the disease. This body 
may be actively ameboid, suddenly changing its contour into 
various forms. Its size gradually increases, and fine, dark, 
actively motile, dancing pigment granules begin to appear at 
its periphery. 

The red corpuscle harboring the parasite, with the growth 
of the latter, becomes gradually paler and expands in size. 
The parasite as it grows loses its earlier ameboid movement, 
and the pigment granules, still actively motile, accumulate. 
Near the end of forty-eight hours the organism finally fills 
the red corpuscle, only a faint rim inrHeating the latter. The 
ripe parasite now divides it into from fifteen to twenty-five 
small, round, hyaline spores, which are arranged somewhat 
radially about the pigment granules which have lost their 
motility and become concentrated in a clump at the center of 

• Thayer and Hewetaon. The Malarial Fevers of Baltimore. Johns Hop- 
kins HospUat Jiefiorli. Vol. V. i8gs. Ttiayer. Lectures on the Malarial 
Fevers. New York. 1897. 
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the spore-forming organism. The spores finallj' break apart 
and scatter, each destined to invade a red corpuscle and 
start anew the cycle of development. This cycle may be 
re[jeated over and over again, producing a corresponding 
number of malarial paroxysms. 




Certain full-grown parasites do not complete llie cyije of development 1^'^ 
sp(irula.lion, ns described, but, breaking iuose from the corpuscle, remain t 
"extracellular" bodies. These are seen cliiefly after the paroxysm as Iarg(^^ 
round, pale bodies contairung numerous dancing pigment gniQiileg scattered 
through their substance. They ultimately degenerate and disappear. Some 
of these extracellular forms may be seen to develop long slender processes, 
flagella, having a very active whip-like motion. Flagclla arc nev( 
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in perfcctly^fresh blood, but develop only after the blood has been drawn some 
time, usually fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The extracellular forms of the parasite, the gametes, incapable of further 
development in their human intermediate host, can continue their life cycle 
only when, by chance, they happen to be sucked into the body of a mosquito 
of the genus Anopheles, the definite host, in which they undergo a second com- 
plete sexual cycle of development with the ultimate production of spores or 
sporozoids. When in turn the spores chance to be inoculated into the blood 
of man by the bite of an infected Anopheles, the man becomes infected, and 
the cycle of development in the red corpuscle, already outlined, commences. 
The second or sexual cycle of the parasite in the mosquito, here described 
for the tertian organism, applies as well to the other varieties of the malarial 
organism, namely the quartan and the estivo-autumnal forms, in the case of 
each starting from the extracellular mature forms of the organism found in 
the blood of the human host.* 

Quartan Parasite, — This resembles quite closely the ter- 
tian parasite, but differs from it in certain respects. The 
young, hyaline, intracorpuscular parasite is more highly 
refractive, its ameboid motion is less marked and more slug- 
gish, and the pigment granules are darker, much coarser, 
and have very slight motiKt}\ The infected red corpuscles 
are usually somewhat contracted instead of swollen, and their 
color is apt to be darker, assuming a bronzed hue. The 
full-grown parasite is much smaller than the corresponding 
form of the tertian, approximating the size of a normal red 
corpuscle. As segmentation begins, a characteristic appear- 
ance develops which distinguishes the quartan organism, 
namely, the coarse pigment granules are drawn toward the 
center of the parasite in certain converging straight paths, 
giving a stellate arrangement to the pigment, until finally it 
becomes clumped entirely at the center in a solid mass. The 
segmenting forms of the quartan parasite thus present a more 
symmetrical arrangement of the spores, which often resemble 
the petals of a "marguerite." These spores are oval and num- 
ber only from six to twelve, being fewer than those of the ter- 

* Lyon. The Inoculation of Malaria by the Mosquito. A Review of the 
Literature. Medical Record. February 17, 1900. 
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lian segmenting parasite. The qiiarlan extracellular I 
arc smaller than those of the tertian, being about the size of a 
red corpuscle, and contain coarse pigment granules in activtfj 
motility until degeneration occurs. FlageUa may develop fi 
certain extracellular forms. The entire development of I 
quartan parasite occupies about seventj'-two hours. 

Estivo-auiumnal Parasile. — This parasite develops to ma- 
turitj- in from twenty-four to fortj'-cight hours, and is usually 
regarded as representing a single species, though certain ob- 
servers claim to distinguish two disdnct varieties. The usual 
descripdon of a single variety is here adopted. The youngest 
forms (hyaline bodies) resemble those of the tertian and quar- 
tan organisms, but arc distinctly smaller and more highly 
refractive. They often present a ring-Hke appearance. They 
arc ameboid. Pigment granules later appear at their per- 
iphery, but are exceedingly minute and scanty, seldom more 
than one or two being seen. These granules have little or no 
motility, and in fact are with difficulty made out. The hyaline i 
bodies remain small, seldom exceeding one-third the diajnete»|l 
of a red corpuscle. The infected corpuscle is apt to be crenated, ' 
shrunken and dark. These are the forms seen in the circu- 
lating blood in early infections; the mature forms, with the 
exception of tht extracellular forms, developing in the spleen 
and bone-marrow, rarely reach the general circulation. BIixhI 
from the spleen shows the full-grown forms in abundance. The 
segmenting forms resemble those of the tertian parasite both 
in the numbers of the segments and in their arrangement, 
but are much smaller in the aggregate, as well as in the indi- 
vidual segments. 

After the fever has lasted about one week, extracellular 
forms make their appearance in the circulating bloorl. These 
are crescentic, ovoid or small round bodies, containing coarse 
pigment granules at their center, generally arranged in a 
'ip.g. The crescents and ovoid bodies are highly refractive 
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and Ate in length abmit equal to the diameter of a red cor- 
puscle, sometimes larger. The round forms are smaller than 
a red corpuscle, with the pigment arranged centrally in a 
ring. They may become flagellated after the blood has re- 
mained outside the body for some minutes. Any of the extra- 
cellular bodies may show remnants of the red corpuscle at- 
tached to its side, like a bib. The extracellular forms are 
concerned in the cycle of development of the organism in the 
mosquito, and are sterile in the human body. They are ex- 
ceedingly resistant to quinine and may conlimie in the blood 
for long periods of time. 

Melaniferous leukocj-tes are seen in the blood, being espe- 
cially abundant after the paroxysm in all forms of malarial 
infection.* These are phagocytes which have taken up the 
pigment granules liberated by the disintegration of the erythro- 
cytes. 

Small-poz and Vaccinia. — Micrococci of various sorts 
have been found in the pustules of small-pox and vaccinia, 
but indicate only a secondary infection. Other microorgan- 
isms have been described. The most important are certain 
bodies often considered protozoa. In both small-pox and 
vaccinia small, round homogeneous bodies, 2 to 4 /* in diam- 
eter, have been found in the epithelial cells of the vesicles. 
Inoculation of vaccine lymph into the rabbit's cornea leads to 
the production of similar bodies in the epithelial cells of the 
cornea. W. Ree f found small ameboid bodies in the blood 
in cnses of small-pox and vaccinia. Vaccine virus that has been 
filtered through the Chamberland or Berkefeld filter is no 
longer active. From this it may be presumed that the organ- 
ism causing it is not loo small to be seen with the microscope. 

Councilman, Magrath and Brickerhoff,J as a result of 

• See also Ewlng. Journal Expttimcnl/d Medicine. Vols. V. and VI. 

^Journal Experimeiiial Medicine, Vol. II. P. 515. See bIbo Anna Wil- 
liams and Floumo/p and W. H. Park. New York University BiUirlm Medical 
Sciences. Vol. II. October, itjoa. 

J Journal Medical Research. Vol. IX. May, 1903. 
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recent studies, believe that the bodies above mentioned are 
protozoa. Segmentation of the bodies is described, result- 
ing in the formation of spore-like bodies. The spore-like 
bodies undergo a further or second cycle of development 
within the nucleus. The second cycle also ends in segmenta- 
tion. The two cycles were seen in small-pox; in vaccinia, 
only the first or extranuclear bodies were observed. 
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It 11:1s :ilri;:iily lj<^i:ii iniliciilcd (page i^y) ihiit Ihu study of r.tscs of yellow 
fever has failed to provo that this disease is caused by bacteria. On the olhor 
hand, evidence that it is transmitted by the mosquito, Sicgomyia, has been 
increasing. 

Trypa.no somes. — -A number of species of Trypanosoma have been described, 
which produce diseases in the lower animals; recently one has been staled 
to be the cause of disease in man.* The lry()anosoma is a protozoon bclong- 

* For a full description of the lite history and classification of Trypanosoma 
see Salmon and Stiles. Emergency Report on Surra. United States Bureau 
Animal Industry. Bulletin No. 41. 1902. See also Francis. Marine Hos- 
pital Service, liygienic Laboratory. Bulletin No. 11. 1903. 
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ing to the flagellata. It is of an elongated, spindle-shaped form, with a nucleus, 
and has a flagellum at one end, which extends along a thin edge, called the 
undulating membrane. It is actively motile. It occurs in the blood, between, 
but not in, the blood-corpuscles. Its length is two to several times the diameter 
of a red corpuscle. Members of this genus are the cause of surra (a fatal dis- 
ease of horses and mules occurring in India and the Philippine Islands) and 
of the tsetse-fly disease of South Africa; while others are found in rats, birds, 
amphibia and fishes. In the horse the infection is transmitted by the bites of 
flies. Novy and MacNeil have succeeded in cultivating the trypanosoma of 
rats and birds on rabbit-blood-agar.* 

Several cases were reported during 1902 where trypanosomes were found 
in the blood of individuals from tropical Africa, showing that this group of 
parasites may occur in man.f The symptomatology of these infections re- 
quires further study. Still more recently it has been claimed by Castellani 
that a trypanosoma is the cause of "sleeping sickness," a disease of the natives 
of Africa. He states that the parasites may be demonstrated in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid obtained by lumbar puncture and, with greater difficulty, in the 
blood, during life. Many cases also show at autopsy streptococcus infection, 
which is believed to be a secondary invasion. J 



* Loc. cit. 

t British Medical Journal. May 30, 1903. 

X British Medical Journal and Lancet. June 20, 1903. 
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Abbe condenser, 20 
Abrin, 164, 177 
Abscesses, 233, 243 

metastatic, 241, 243 
Absorbent cotton, 70, 80, 218 
Accidental infection of laboratory 

workers, 104 
Acetic acid, 29, 40, 119 
Acid, acetic, 29, 40, 119 

alcohol, 30, 34 

aniline dyes, 28 

boric, 206 

butyric, 119, 223 

carbolic, 118, 197, 200, 219 

formic, 119 

fuchsin, 28 

hydrochloric, 143, 199 

lactic, 119, 134, 225 

oxalic, 211 

picric, 28 

propionic, 119 

pyrogallic in cultivating anae- 
robes, 79 

rosolic, 67 
Acid-proof bacilli, 32, 35, 138, 143, 

287, 294, 300 
Acids, formation by bacteria, 119 
Acquired inmiunity, 170 
Actinomyces, 228, 286, 294, 298 
Actinomycosis, 235, 298 
Active immunity, 177 
Acute miliary tuberculosis, 292 
Aerobic bacteria, definition, 116 
Aerobioscope, 125 
Agar-agar, 64 

Age, relation to infections, 155 
Agglutinating substances in blood- 
serum, 191, 306 
Agglutinins, 165, 185, 191, 306 
Aggrcssins, 181 
Air, bacteria of, 124, 152 

bacteria conveyed by, 152 
Albumen, culture-media containing, 

69 



Albumen, fixative, 38 

precipitins for, 167 
Alcohol, acid, 30, 34 

fixation of tissues by, 36 

relation to infection, 155, 191 
Alexins, 191 

Alimentary canal, bacteria of, 143 
Alum filter, 127 
Amboceptor, 186 
American filtration system, 127 

Public Health Association, di- 
rections for preparing media, 60 
Amoeba coli, 329 

of dysentery, 329 
Anaerobic bacteria, cultivation, 79 

definition, 116 
Aniline dyes, 28 

alcoholic solutions, 28 
as germicides, 200 
watery solutions, 28 

oil, 30, 41 

-water solutions, 29, 35 
Animals, autopsies on, 94 

care of, 92, 93 

inoculation of, 84, 92 
Anopheles, 154, 333 
Anthrax bacillus (see also Bacillus 
of anthrax), 272 

protective inoculation, 172, 274 

symptomatic, 172 

virus for, 1 72 
Antiagglutinins, 169 
Antibodies, 169 
Antilysin, 169, 192 
Antipredpitins, 169 
Antiseptic, definition, 193 
Antitoxic unit, 285 
Antitoxins, 169, 175, 187 

for diphtheria, 175, 187, 271, 284 
tetanus, 175, 187, 271 
Antitoxin-toxin mixture, 187 
Argentamin, 200 
Argonin, 200 
Argyrol, 200 
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Arnold steam sterilizer, 52 

Arrhenius, 190 

Arrow-poisons, bacteria in, 6, 122 

Arthritis, 240, 252, 258 

Arthrospore, 112 

Asiatic cholera (see Cholera) 

Aspergillus glauciis, 231 

Autoclave, 56 

Auto-infection, 154 

Autopsies on animals, 04 

bacteriological examinations at, 

94. QQ 

disinfection at. 94, 95, 208 
on human subjects, 99 
Avian tubenulosis, 294 



Babes-Ernst bodies, no 
Bacilli, branching forms. 108 

acid-pnx)f. ^2, 1^$, 138, 143, 287. 
294, 300 
Bacillus acidi lactici. Hueppe, 225 
acidophilus, 144 
aerogenes, 144, 2^^, 255, 314 

capsulatus, 122, 267 
amylobacter, 145, 222 
anthracis, 14, 122, 125, 152, 153, 

155, 162, 172 
biddus, 144 
l)otulinus. r ^o 
hutcalis niaxiinuN, 2 2n 
butyriius. Hufjipe. jj^ 

l*ra/.in<)\vski. 222 
capsule, of PtVilk-r. 2y) 
io!i (oninuinis. 1^4. 1^5. 144. 
i()4. -\:;5, -\:;(j. 2^), ;;io 
c()m{>aris<)ri with tv[)h()i(l 

hai illus. 7,1 I 
dftcrtion of. in ualor, ^i^ 
in ualcr, 1^2, 1^2, 
comma, of t huK'ra (see Spirillum 

of I hok-ra ) 
( yano^cnus, J25 
(k'tmition. 4. 100. 107 
fjiphlhcria'. 104. 152. 277 
(iyscntcria'. i 2(j. ^14 
cflcmatis malij^ni. 122, 2()S 
cntcritiflis, (iartncr, i,^(). ^^14 
crythrosporus. 22^ 
tliiorcsccns liquffariens. 221 

j)Uti(lus, 221 
i( tcroifk.s. I4f; 
Infli( us. 222 
intlucn/a-, 275 



Bacillus, Klebs-Loffler (see Bacillus 

diphtherix) 
lactis aerogenes, 144, 259, 314 

cyanogenus, 225 
leprae, 287, 296 
mallei, 166, 296 
megaterium, 223 
mesentericus vulgatus (see also 

Potato bacillus), 223 
mucosus capsulatus, 258 
mycogenes, 260 
mycoides, 224 
Neapolitanus, 310 
cedematis maligni. 122, 268 
of anthrax (see Bacillus anthra- 
cis) 
of blue milk, 225 
of bubonic plague, 235, 263 
of chancroid, 258 
of diphtheria (see Bacillus diph- 

theriae) 
of Ducrey, 258 
of dv-senterj' (see Bacillus dysen- 

teriae) 
of E berth (see Bacillus typhi 

abdominalis) 
of Emmerich (see Bacillus coH 

communis) 
of Escherich (see Bacillus coli 

communis) 
of FriofllanderCsee Bacillus pneu- 
monia-' 
of glanders (see Bacillus mallei) 
of intluen/a (see Bacillus ir.tlu- 

en/.a-) 
of leprosy (see Bacillus le[^ne) 
of mali«^nant edema (see Bai illus 

(I'dematis maligni) 
of ozena, 2>,i) 
of rhinostleroma, 2>,i) 
of Shij^a (see Bacillus dysen- 

teriaO 
of smegma, 33, 143 
of soft chancre, 25S 
of syphilis, Lustgarten, 149 

Joseph anil Piorkowsky, 140 
of tetanus (sec Bacillus tetani) 
of typhoid fever (see Bacillus 

ty{)hi abdominalis) 
of \'incent, 228 
of xerosis, 281 
paracolon, 313 
paratyphoid, 313 
pest is bubonicae, 263 
{)hIegmones emphyscmatosa\ 267 
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Bacillus phosphorescens Indicus, 223 
pneumoniae, Friedlander, 235, 

258. 

prodigiosus, 222 

proteus, 139, 235, 262 

pseudodiphtheriae, 281 

pyocyaneus, 260 

pyogenes foetidus, 235, 310 

ramosus, 224 

subtilis, 224 

tetani, 84, 122, 269 

tuberculosis, 84, 150, 152, 286 
in milk, 137, 138 
staining of, 32, 42, 138, 286 

typhi abdominal is (Bacillus ty- 
phosus), 126, 131, 133, 134, 
301 

vaginalis, 142 

violaceus, 222 
Bacteria, acid-proof, 32, 35, 138, 143 

aerobic, 116 

anaerobic, 116 ' 
cultivation of, 79 

chlorophyll, relation to, i, 115, 
121, 146 

chromogcnic, 117 

classification, 106 

cultivation of, 72 

definition, 3 

diseases caused by, 148 

distribution, 4, 122 

examination with the microscope, 
18 

ferments formed by, 1 1 7 

fluorescent, 117, 221, 262 

forms of, 106, 107 

higher, 107, 228 

in disease, 146 

influence of electricity, 116 
of oxygen, 115 
of sunlight, 116 

microscopic examination, 18 

motility, 113 

multiplication, 11 1 

non-pathogenic, no 

number of species, 221 

nutrition of, 115 

of air, 124, 152 

of foods, 153 

of ice, 125, 133 

of milk, 133, 153 

of soil, 122, 153 

of the alimentary canal, 143 

of the cranial sinuses, 140 

of the gall-bladder, 140, 308, 31 ^ 



Bacteria of the intestines, 143, 144 
of the mouth, 141, 226, 229, 251, 

259 
of the nasal cavity, 141, 260 

of the normal human body, 140 

of the skin, 140 

of the stomach, 143 

of the urethra, 142 

of the vagina, 142 

of water, 125, 153 

pathogenic, no, 233 

phosphorescent, 117 

products of growth, 117, 135, 139, 
161 

pyogenic, 234 

size, 4, 1 10 

staining, 27, 28 

in tissues, 36, 39 

transmission of specimens by 
mail, 100 

vegetative forms, in 
Bacterial poisons, 161 
in meat, i6i 
in cheese, 161 

products, 117, 135, 139, 161 
Bacteriolysis, 166, 182, 191 
Bacterium coli commune, 134, 135, 
139, 145, 259, 310, 313 

definition, 109 

syncyanum, 225 

termo, 121, 263 

ureae, 226 

Zopfii, 226 
Bail, 181 

Balsam, Canada, 26, 29, 40 
Basic aniline dyes, 28 
Basophilic granules, 40, 43 
Beef-tea, 59 
Beggiatoa, 228 
Beri-beri, 148 
Berkefeld filter, 57 
Bichloride of mercury (see Mercurj-, 

bichloride) 
Biedcrt's method for examining spu- 
tum, 36 
Birds, tuberculosis of, 294 
Bismarck brown, 28, 30 
Black death, 266 

-leg, 172 
Blastomycetic dermatitis, 232 
Blood-agar, 69, 276 
Blood, cultures from, 98 

-poisoning, 237 

-serum -agar, 67 

germicidal power, 162 
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Hlood-scrum, Ixifflcr, 68 
Marmorek, 247 
preparation, 67 
sterilization/ 55, 67 
-test for typhoid fever, 166, 
306 
H\tv.rimcns of, 97 
Htuining of, 43 
Hlue milk, l)arillus of, 225 
pu», 260 
vitriol, 207 
Hodily conditions disposing to in- 
fection, 155 
Hoiling, sterilization by, 51, 128, 210, 

Hoils, 243 
Bo^philuH, 154 
Hordet, 189, 191 
Boric acid, 206 
Bouillon, 59 

sugar-free, 62 
Bovine tul)erculosis, 137, 289 
Branching forms of l)acilli, 108 
Bread-paste, 69 
Bromine as a germicide, 204 
Bronchitis, 239, 277 
Brownian movement, 24 
Bubonic plague, bacillus, 263 

toxin from, 164 

virus, 1 73 ■ 
lUichiHT's method for cultivating 

an.'KTolx'S, 7g 
Butter, tubercle l)a( illi in, 1,^7, i^S 
Mutyri( a( id, 1 19 



(Iadavkr, care of, in contagious 

diseases, 20S 
Calcium compounds as germicides, 
204 

hypochlorite, joj 
('ana(la balsam, 2(\ 2i), 40 
('apaldi's ( ulture-niediuni, t,oj, 
Capsule bacillus of Pfeiffer, 2$() 
Capsules of ba( teria, 45, 1 1 i 

staining of, 45 
Carbol-fuclisin, 34 
Carbolic acid, ti8, 197, 200, 219 
('arbon dioxide, r 19 
Carbuncles, 24.^ 
Carmine, 42, 43 
Caries of the teeth, 142 
(Caseation, 291 

Catgut, surgical preparation, 214 
Cedar-wood oil, 20 



Celloidin imbedding, 36 
Cells, epithelioid, 290 

giant, 290 

pus, 234 
Cellulitis, 245, 268 
Cellulose, decomposition by bacteria, 

118, 145 
Centrifuge for milk separator, 136 
Cerebro-spinal mening;itis, 254 
Chancroid, bacillus of, 258 
Charhon (see Anthrax) 

symptomatiquej 172 
Cheese-poisoning, 134 
Chemotaxis, 114, 179, 235 
Chicken-pox, 149 
Chloride of lime, 204 
Chlorine as a germicide, 204 
Chloroform as a preservative, 68 
Chlorophyll, relation to bacteria, i, 

115, 121, 146 
CJiolera, diagnosis, 322 

infantum, 263, 315 

nostras, 326 

-red reaction, 318 

spirillum (see also Spirillum cf 
cholera), 317 
Chromicized catgut, 216 
Chromogenic bacteria, 117 
Cladothrix, 228 
Classes in bacteriology, hints for 

teaching, loi, 102, 103, 104, 105 
Classification of bacteria, 106 
Cleaning fluid, 25 

Climate, influence on infections, 155 
Clostridium butyricum, 222 

deflnition, 113 
Coal -oil, 206 

Coccus, definition, 4, 107 
Collodion, 36 

( apsulcs, 95 
Colon bacillus (see also Bacillus co i 
communis), 310 
contrasted with typhoid 
bacillus, 311 

group, 311 
Colonics of bacteria, 85, 88, 90 
Comma bacillus of cholera (see also 
Spirillum of cholera), 317 

-shaped bacteria, 107, 109 
Comj)lemcnt, 191 

efi"ccts of heat on, 186 
("ondenser, Abb^, 20 
Conjunctivitis, gonorrheal, 258 
Consumption, 292 
Contagious disease, definition, 147 
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Contagious disease, disinfection after, 

208 
Contrast-stains, 28, 30, 32, 35, 43 
Copper sulphate, 207 
Copperas, 206 
Comet forceps, 25, 67 
Corrosive sublimate (see Mercury 

bichloride) 
Cotton, absorbent, 70, 80, 217 

plugs for tubes, etc., 13, 70, 80 
Cover-glass forceps, 25, 26, 27 

preparations, 25, 26, 27 
Cover-glasses, 25 
Cow-pox, 10, 171 
Cranial sinuses, bacteria of, 140 
Cream, ripening, 137 
Creolin, 200 
Cresol, 200 

Croup, membranous, 283 
Cultivation of anaerobic bacteria, 79 

of bacteria, 72 
Culture-media, definition, 7 

neutralization, 59, 60, 61 
preparation, 59 
reaction of, 59, 62, 115 
sterilization, 51, 59, 62, 67, 71 
-tubes, 69 

inoculation of, 72 
sterilization of, 70 
Cultures at autopsies, 94, 99 
destruction of, 104, 105 
from blood, 98 
sealing of, 79 
Cumol, 215 
Cupric sulphate, 207 
Cutting of sections, 38 
Cystitis, 240, 263 
Cytolysis, 166 



Delafield's hematoxylin, 43 
Deneke's spirillum, 326 
Dengue, 149 
Dental caries, 142 
Deodorizers, 193 
Dermatitis, blastomycetic, 232 
Dextrose, 62 

-agar, 65 

-bouillon, 62 

media for anaerobes, 79 
Diagnosis of actinomycosis, 299 

of bubonic plague, 263 

of cholera, 322 

of diphtheria, 246, 277 

of dysentery, 315, 329 



Diagnosis of glanders, 297 

of gonorrhea, 255 

of influenza, 277 

of malaria, 331 

of Malta fever, 253 

of meningitis, cerebro-spinal, 254 

of pneumonia, 252 

of tuberculosis, 32, 286, 292 

of typhoid fever, 303, 307, 308 
Dilution-cultures, 88 
Diphtheria, 246, 277, 282 

antitoxin, 175, 187, 271, 284 

bacillus, 104, 152, 277 

diagnosis, 246, 277 

toxin, 162, 164, 177, 187, 282 
Diphtheritic inflammation (see also 
Pseudomembranous inflammation), 
246, 281, 283 
Diplococcus, definition, 108 

intracellularis meningitidis, 235, 

254 
of gonorrhea, 255 
of pneumonia (see also Micro- 
coccus lanceolatus), 249 
Disease, bacteria in, 146 
Diseases caused by bacteria, 148 
by protozoa, 329 
probably due to microorgan- 
isms, 149 
infectious, recovery from, 160, 
170 
Disinfectant, 193 

Disinfection at autopsies, 94, 95, 208 
of cultures, 86, 104 
of dejecta, 207 
of hands, 211 

of houses, 201, 203, 204, 208 
of sputum, 207 
of stools, 207 
of test-tubes, 86, 104 
of urine, 207 
surgical, 210, 218 
Distribution of bacteria, 122 
Dorset's egg-medium, 69 
Dressings, surgical preparation, 218 
Drigalsky-Conradi's method for de- 
tecting typhoid bacilli in water, 303 
Drinking water, sterilization of, 128 
Drying, influence on bacteria, 112, 

Ducrey's bacillus, 258 
Dunham's peptone solution, 67 
Dyes, aniline, 28 

as germicides, 200 
Dysentery, 261, 314 
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Dysentery, amebic, 329 
bacillus, 314 



Ear, middle, bacteria of, 140, 240 
Eberth's bacillus (see also Bacillus 

of typhoid fever), 301 
Edema, malignant, bacillus, 122, 268 
Egg-albumen as a culture-medium, 69 
Egg-medium of Dorset, 69 
Eggs, in cultivating anaerobes, 69, 82 
Ehrlich's side-chain theory, 182, 191 
Electricity, influence on bacteria, 116 
Eisner's culture-medium, 303 
Emmerich's bacillus, 310 
Emphysematous gangrene, 268 
Endocarditis, 239, 243, 246, 252, 258 
Endogenous spores, 112 
Endotoxins, 177 
Enzymes, 117, 163 
Eosin, 44 

Epithelioid cells, 290 
Epitoxoid, 189 
Epitoxonoid, 189 
Erysipelas, 248 
Escherich's bacillus, 310 
Esmarch's method for anaerobes, 82 

roll-tubes, 88, 89 
Essential oils as germicides, 206 
Eye-piece, 18, 19, 20 



Fallopian tube, bacteria of, 140 

Farcy-buds, 297 

Fat in culture-media, 69 

Fats, decomposition by bacteria, 118 

Feces, bacillus of tetanus in, 270 

bacteria of, 144 

disinfection, 207 

typhoid bacilli, examination for, 

' 304. 307 
Fermentation, 12, 120 

-tube, 120 
Ferments, development by bacteria, 
117 

and toxins, 163 
Ferrous sulphate, 206 
Fibrin, Weigert's stain, 42 
Ficker-Hoffmann's method for de- 
tecting typhoid bacilli, 304 
Film-preparations, 26, 27, 28 
Filter, alum, 127 

American, 127 

Berkefeld, 57 

infusorial earth, 57 



Filter, Kitasato, 57 

mechanical, 127 

Pasteur-Chamberland, 57, 128 

sand, 57, 127, 128 

unglazed porcelain, 57, 128 
Filtration, sterilization by, 128 

of water, 57, 127 
Finkler and Prior spirillum, 325 
Fishing from colonies, 91 
Fission of bacteria, 3 
Fixation of cover-glass preparations 
26, 27, 28 

of slide-preparations, 27, 28 

of tissues, 37 
Fixative, albumen, 38 
Flagella, 113 

staining, 46 
Flies, bacteria carried by, 153, 309, 

321 
Fluid for cleaning, 25 
Fluorescence of bacteria, 117, 221, 

260 
Focusing the microscope, 21, 24 
Fomites, definition, 148 
Food used by bacteria, 115 
Foods, bacteria of, 133, 139 

poisoning by, 134, 139 
Foot and mouth disease, 150 
Forceps, Comet, 26 

cover-glass, 26 

for slides, Kirkbride, 27 

Stewart, 26 
Formaldehyde as a germicide, 197, 
200, 209 

catgut, 215 

disinfection of rooms, 208 

fixation of tissues with, 36 
Formalin (see Formaldehyde) 
Formic acid, 119 
Fowl -cholera, protective inoculation, 

172 
Fowls, tuberculosis of, 294 
Fractional sterilization, 51 
Frankel's method for anaerobes, 80 

pneumococcus (see also Micro- 
coccus lanceolatus), 249 
Freeman's pail for pasteurizing, 55 
Freezing, influence on bacteria, 133 
Friedlander's bacillus of pneumonia, 

258^ 
Fuchsin, 28 
acid, 28 
Fiirbringer's method for disinfecting 

Ifands, 211 
Fusiform bacillus of Vincent, 228 ' i 
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Gabbett's method for staining tu- 

bercie bacilli, 34, 143 
Gall-bladder, bacteria of, 140, 308, 

313 
Gangrene, emphysematous, 268 

Gas-burner, Koch's, 78 

formation by bacteria, 119 
-phlegmons, 268 
-regulator, 77 

Gastric juice, germicidal power, 

^43 
Gauze, sterilization of, 218 

Gelatin, 62 

liquefaction, 117 

tetanus bacilli in, 270 
Gilose (see Agar-agar), 64 
Gentian-violet, 28, 30 
Geppert's test for germicides, 195 
Germicidal power of blood -serum, 

166, 186, 191 
Germicide, definition, 19^ 
Germicides, tests for, 194 
Germ, use of the word, 3 
German measles, 149 
Giant-cell, 290 
Glanders bacillus, 296 

Straus's method for diagnosing, 
297 
Glass plates, 90 
Glassware, sterilization of, 49 
Gloves, rubber, 212, 213 
Glucose (see also Dextrose), 62 
Glycerin -agar, 65 

-albumen, 38 

-bouillon, 62 
Gonococcus of Neisser, 235 
Gonorrhea, 238, 255, 257 

diagnosis, 256 
Gram-Giinther method, 31 
Gram's method, 30, 41 

bacteria stained by, 31 
not stained by, 31, 32 
Gram-Weigert method, 41 
Gray tubercle, 291 
Green pus, 260 
Ground-water, 1 26 
Group agglutinins, 165 

lysins, 167 

precipitins, 168 
Groups of bacteria, 107 
Gruber-Widal reaction, 166 
Guamieri's medium, 69 
Gun-cotton, 37 

GUnther's modification of (i ram's 
method, 31 



Haffkine's inoculations for plague 

173, 178, 265 
Hair-follicles, infection around, 237 
Hands, disinfection, 211 
Hanging-block, 24 

-drop, 22 
Haptophore, 183 
Hardening of tissues, 36 
Hay bacillus, 102, 112, 135, 194, 224 
Heat, effect on growth of bacteria, 114 

sterilization by, 49, 210 
Hematoxylin, 43 
Hematozoon of malaria, 331 
Hemolysis, 166 
Heterologous serum, 165 
Higher bacteria, 228 
Hill's test for germicides, 194 
Hiss, medium of, 303 

stain for capsules, 46 
Historical sketch of bacteriology, 8 
Hog cholera, 176 
Holmes, O. W., 11 
Homologous serum, 165 
Honing of knives, 39 
Horse-hair, surgical preparation, 217 
Hot-air sterilizer, 50 
Houses, disinfection, 201, 203, 204, 

208 
Hueppe's method for anaerobes, 82 
Hydrochloric acid, 143, 199 
Hydrogen, cultivation of anaerobes 
under, 80 

p)eroxide, 205 

sulphide, 119 
Hydrophobia, 149, 173 

preventive inoculation, 173 
Hypha, 232 

Hypochlorite of calcium, 204 
Hypodermic inoculation of animals, 

92, 93. 94 



Ice, bacteria of, 125, 133 
Ice-cream poisoning, 134 
Illumination for the microscope, 21 
Imbedding, 37 
Immune-body, 191 
Immunity, 16, 170 

acquired, 170 

active, 170, 177 

antitoxic, 175 

bacteriolytic, 178 

by injection of cultures, 172 

duration of, 177 

individual, 170 
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Immunity, naturali 170 

passive, 170, 177 

racial, 170 

side-chain theory, 182 

theories of, 178 

unit, 284 
Impression-preparation, 25 
Incubator, 75 
Indol, 118 

test for, 118 
Infected wounds, 219 
Infection, bodily conditions favoring, 

local conditions favoring, 156 
of investigators with pathogenic 

bacteria, 104 
of wounds, 156 
mixed, 158 

secondary, 158, 159, 238 
terminal, 158 
Infectious disease, definition, 147 

diseases not followed by immu- 
nity, 171 
Inflammation, 233, 239 

diphtheritic (see also Pseu- 
domembranous inflammation, 
246, 280, 282 
Influenza bacillus, 275 
Infusorial earth in filters, 57 
Inoculation of animals, 92 

in isolating bacteria, 84 
of tube-cultures, 73 
Inoculations, preventive, 172 
for anthrax, 172, 274 
for black-leg of cattle, 16, 172 
for bubonic plague, 172, 265 
for cholera, 321 
for erj'sipelas of swine, 172 
for fowl-cholera, 172 
for hydrophobia, 173 
for small-pox, 10, 171 
for tuberculosis, 293 
for typhoid fever, 310 
Insects, destruction of, 203, 206 

infections spread by, 153, 154, 
309, 321, 328, 333, 336 
Instruments, surgical preparation, 

210, 213 
Intermittent sterilization, 5 1 
Intestine, bacteria of, 143, 144 
Intravenous inoculation, 93 
Invisible growth on potato, 303 

microbes, no, 150 
Involution forms of bacteria, no 
Iodide of mercury, 199 



Iodine solution, 30 
Iodoform, 206 
Iris diaphragm, 18 
Itch, 14 



Jenner, 10 

Journals of bacteriology, 7 



Kangaroo tendon, surgical prepara- 
tion of, 216 
Kerosene, 206 

Kirkbride forceps for slides, 27 
Kitasato filter, 57 
Klatschpreparatj 25 
Klebs-Loffler bacillus (see also B. 

diphtheriae), 277 
Knives, sharpening of, 39 
Koch, 15 
Koch's gas-burner, 78 

method for anaerobes, 82 

plate-cultures, 15, 84, 93 

rules, 147 

steam sterilizer, 54 

tests for germicides, 194 



Lactic acid, 119, 134 
Lactose, 62 
Leeuwenhoek, 9 
Leprosy bacillus, 287, 294 
Leptothrix, 228, 229 

buccalis, 141, 229 

innominata, 229 

maxima buccalis, 229 
Leucin, 118 
Leucocytosis, 179, 180 

artificial, 180 
Leucomaines, 163 
Ligatures, surgical preparation, 197, 

214, 216, 217 
Light, influence on bacteria, 116 
Lime as a germicide, 205 
Liquefaction of gelatin, 117 
Lister, 14 

Lithium-carmine, 43 
Litmus-agar, 65 

-milk, 67 
Lockjaw (see Tetanus) 
Loffler's bacillus of diphtheria, 104, 
152, 277 

blood-serum, 68 

methylene-blue, 29 

stain for flagella, 46 
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Lump-jaw, 299 
LungSi- bacteria of the, 140 
Lustgarten's bacillus of syphilis, 149 
Lymphoid tissues, relation of bac- 
teria to, 140, 151 
Lysins, 165, 166 

inactivated, 191 

reactivated, 191 
Lysol, 200 



Macrophages, 178 
Madura disease, Madura foot, 300 
Magnifying power of objectives, 21 
Mails, transmission of sijecimens of 

bacteria in, 100 
Malachite-green as a germicide, 200 
Malaria, 154, 203, 206 

parasite of, 331 
Malarial parasite, staining of, 44, 98 
Malignant edema, bacillus, 122, 268 

pustule, 274 
Mallein, 164, 298 
Malta-fever, micrococcus of, 253 
Marmorek's antistreptococcus serum, 
247 

serum-medium, 68, 247 
Massachusetts steam sterilizer, 53 
Mastzellen, 40 

Mayer's glycerin-albumen, 38 
Measles, 149, 246, 283 
Meat, tubercle bacilli in, 137 
Mechanical filter, 127 
Medium, culture- (see Culture-me- 
dium) 
Membranous croup, 283 

rhinitis, 283 
Meningitis, 246, 252, 255, 259 

cerebro-spinal, 255 
Mercuric chloride (see Mercury bi- 
chloride) 

iodide, 198 
Mercurol, 199 
Mercury bichloride, 195, 196, 199 

stock solution, 199 
Metachromatic granules of bacteria, 

no 
Metastatic abscesses, 241 
Metchnikofif, theory of phagocytosis, 

178 

vibrio of, 324 
Methyl alcohol lamp in formaldehyde 

disinfection, 202 
Methylene-blue, 28, 29, 30 

as a germicide, 200 



Methylene-blue, Loffler's, 29 
Methyl-violet as a germicide, 200 
Miasmatic disease, definition, 148 
Microbe, use of the word, 3 
Micrococcus agilis, 220 

amylovorus, 147 

definition, 4, 107 

gonorrhoeae, 255 

lanceolatus, 235, 249 

melitensis, 253 

of sputimi septicemia, 249 

Pasteuri, 249 

pneumoniae crouposae, 249 

pyogenes tenuis, 235, 253 

tetragenus, 235, 248 

ureae, 220 
Micromillimeter, 21 
Micron, jn, 21 
Microphages, 178 
Microscope, 21 

Microscopic examination of bac- 
teria, 21 
Microtome, 38 
Miliary tubercle, 291 

tuberculosis, 292 
Milk as a culture-medium, 67 

bacteria of, 123, 153 

number of bacteria in, 135, 136 

of lime, 205 

pasteurization, 55, 136 

pathogenic bacteria in, 134 

-poisoning, 135 

samples of, 97 

staining bacteria in, 138 

sterilization in infant feeding, 136 

tubercle bacilli in, 137, 138 
Miller's spirillum, 326 
Milzbrand (see Anthrax) 
Mixed infection, 158 
Moisture, efifect on gro^\'th of bac- 
teria, 115 
Mosquitoes as carriers of infectious 
disease, 154, t,t,t,, 336 

destruction of, 203, 206 
Motility of bacteria, 24, 113 
Moulds, 103, 124, 229 

cultivation, 69 
Mouth, bacteria, 141, 226, 229, 251, 

259 
Movement, Brownian, 24 

Mucor mucedo, 231 

Mucous membranes, bacteria of, 140 

141 

Multiplication of bacteria, in 

Mumps, 149 
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Mustard as a deodmser, 306 
Mycdium, 232 
M}rcetoma, 300 * 



Nasal cAvitjt bacteria <tf| 141, 259 
Natural immunity, 170 
Neisser's gooococcus, 255 

stain for dii^itheria bac^ 277 



Neutral red in culture-media^ 65, 302, 



3"» 3^4 
Neutrauzation of culture-media» 59, 

60, 6z 

Nitrate of silver, 199 

Nitrifying bact^ia, 1x9, 122 

NitrcMKU fixation by bacteria, 123 

lioeration by bacteria, 119 

Nitroso-indol reaction, 119 

Noma, 229 

Non-pathogenic bacteria, 220 

definition, no 

Normal tolutions, 61 

Nose-piece, 18 

^ Novy's method for anai^robes, 82 

Nucleins, 199 

Niunber of bacteria in feces, T44 

milk, 136 

soil, 122 

water, 128 

of species of bacteria, 220 

Nutrient agar-agar, 64 

bouillon, 59 

gelatin, 62 

Nutrition of bacteria, 114 



Obermeier's spirillum, 327, 328 

Objectives, 18 

Ocular, 18 

Odors developed by bacteria, 119 

from water, 126 
Oese, 22 

Oidium lactis, 230 
Oil, aniline, 29, 41 

cedar-wood, 20 

culture-media containing, 264 

-immersion objective, 19, 20 

kerosene, 206 
Oils, essential, as germicides, 206 
Opsonin, 181 
Osteomyelitis, 243, 309 
Otomycosis, 232 

Ovum, bacteria conveyed in, 150 
Oxalic acid, 211 
Oxygen, relation of bacteria to, 115 



Oysters, t3rphoid fever con^^ed by, 

139 
Ozena badUus, 259 

Ozone in purifying water, 128 



Pabacolom badllus, 3x3 

Paraffin imbedding, 37 

Paraform or paraformaldeh3rde, 201 

Parasite, definition, X05 

Paratyphoid bacillus, 313 

Parietti's method for examination of 
water, X32 

Park, Roswell, method for disinfect- 
ing hands, 21X 

Park, W. H., method for cultivating 
anaerobes, 82 

Passive immunity, 177 

Pasteur, 13, 16 

Pasteur-Chamberland fitter, 57, 128 

Pasteurization, 55, 136 

Pathogenic bacteria, definition, no 

Pear-blight, 6, 147 

PenidUium glaucum, 230 

Peptone, 59, 118 
Dunham, 67 
solution, concentrated, 324 

Peptonizing ferments formed by 
bacteria, 117 

Pericarditis, 239, 244, 246, 253 

Periostitis, 309 

Peritonitis, 239, 243, 245, 261. 263, 

Perlsucht, 289 

Permanganate of potassium, 206, 211 

Peroxide of hydrogen, 205 

Petri dishes, 86 

Petroleum for destroying insects, 206 

Pfeiffer's capsule bacillus, 259 

reaction for cholera spirillum 

(Pfeiffer's phenomenon), 192, 

320 
Phagocytosis, 176, 178, 233, 335 
Phenol (see also Carbolic acid), 118 
Phenolphthalein, 60 
Phosphorescence of bacteria, 117, 224 
Picric acid, 28 

Piorkowski's culture-medium, 303 
Piroplasma, 154 
Placenta, bacteria transmitted 

through, 150 
Plague, bubonic, bacillus of, 263 
Plants, diseases of, 6, 147 
Plasmodium of malaria, 331 
staining of, 43, 98 
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Plasmolysis, no 
Plate-cultures, 84 
Platinum wire, 22 

rules for use, 22, 73 
Pleuritis, 239, 244, 246, 252 
Pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, 150 
Plugs, cotton, for tubes, etc., 70, 80 
Pneumococcus of Frankel (see also 
Micrococcus lanceolatus), 239, 249 
Pneumonia, broncho-, 239, 246, 258, 
261, 301, 308 
croupous, 239, 251, 259 
diagnosis, 251 
Pneumonomycosis, 232 
Poisoning by food, 134, 139 
Porcelain filter, 57 
Post-mortems, disinfection at, 95, 96, 

208 
Post-office rules for mailing speci- 
mens of bacteria, 100 
Potassium permanganate, 206, 211 
Potato as a culture-medium, 66 
bacillus, 83, 102, 112, 13s, 223 
invisible growth on, 303 
Precipitins, 167 

for albumen, 167 
for bacteria, 168 
Predisposition to infection, 155 
Products, bacterial, 117, 134, 139, 161 
Propionic acid, 119 
Protargol, 200 
Protective inoculation, 172 

for anthrax, 172, 274 
for Asiatic cholera, 321 
for black-leg of cattle, 172 
for bubonic plague, 173, 265 
for erysipelas of swine, 172 
for fowl-cholera, 172 
for hydrophobia or rabies, 

173 
for small-pox, 10, 171 

for tuberculosis, 294 

for typhoid fever, 310 

Proteus mirabilis, 262 

vulgaris, 262 

Zenkcri, 262 

Protoxoid, 189 

Protoxonoid, 189 

Protozoa, pathogenic, 16, 154, 329 

Pseudo-diphtheria bacillus, 281 

-gonococcus, 256 

-membranous inflammations 246, 

252, 280, 283, 315 

-pneumococcus, 253 

-tuberculosis, 294 

30 



Ptomaine poisoning, 139 
Ptomaines, 162 
Puerperal fever, 11, 245, 283 
Pure cultures, 15, 84, 91 
Pus, blue, 261 

-cells, 234 

formation, 234 

green, 261 

samples of, 97, 99 
Putrefaction, 13, 120 
Pyemia, 241 
Pyocyanin, 164, 261 
Pyogenic bacteria, 235, 237 
Pyoktanin, 200 
Pyosalpinx, 258 

Pyrogallic acid for cultivating anae- 
robes, 79 
PyroxyUn, 37 



Quarantine, 9 



Rabies, 149, 173 

diagnosis of, 175 

Pasteur treatment for, 1 74 

virus fixe of, 1 74 
Racial immunity, 170 

predisposition to infection, 156 
Rats, acid-proof bacilli of, 294 

relation to bubonic plague, 265 
Rauschbrand, 172 

Ray-fungus of actinomycosis, 235, 298 
Reactions of culture-media, 59, 61, 

63» IIS 
Receptor, 183 

first order, 184 

second order, 185 

third order, i86, 187 
Recovery from infectious disease, 160, 

170, 177 
Reichert's gas-regulator, 77 
Relapsing fever, spirillum, 328 
Rheumatic fever, 149, 240 
Rheumatism, 149, 240 
Rhinoscleroma, bacillus, 259 
Ricin, 164, 177 
■Ripening of cream, 137 
Robin, 164 

Roll-tubes of Esmarch, 88 
Rooms, disinfection, 201, 203, 204 
Root-tubercle organisms, 123 
Rosolic acid, 67 
Rouge t, 172 
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Rubber caps for culture-tubes, 74, 79 

gloves, 212 

stoppers for culture-tubes, 74, 
79,80 
Rules for students, 86, 94, 95, 104 

of Koch, 147 

of post-office, 100 



Sabouraud's culture-medium, 69 

Saccharomyces cerevisiae, 230 

Saccharose, 62 

Salt-agar, 264 

Sanarelli's bacillus of yellow fever, 

149 
Sand filter, 127 
Sapremia, 160 

Saprophyte, definition, 109, 146 
Sarcina, 108, 221 
pulmonum, 221 
ventriculi, 144, 221 
Sarcoma, toxins of streptococcus for, 

248 
Scarlet fever, 149, 246, 247, 283 
Schatz's method for disinfecting 

hands, 211 
Schizomycetes, definition, 3 
Schultz's method for neutralizing 

culture-media, 61 
Schweinerolhlauf, 172 
Scrofula, 291 
Sealing culture-tubes, 79 
Secondary infection, 159, 238 
Section-cutting, 39 
Sections, staining bacteria in, 39 
carmine, 43 
Gram's method, 41 
hematoxylin, 43 
tubercle bacilli, 42 
Weigert method, 41 
Sedgwick's test for germicides, 196 

-Tucker aerobioscope, 125 
Self -purification of water, 126 
Semen, transmission bacteria by, 150 
Semmelweis, 11 
Separator for milk, 136 
Septicemia, 160 
Serum (see Blood-serum) 

-test for typhoid fever, 166, 306* 
Shiga's bacillus of dysentery, 138, 314 
Side-chain theory of immunity, 182 
Silk threads in testing germicides, 194 

surgical preparation, 217 
Silkworm gut, surgical preparation, 
217 



Silver, germicidal power of, 217 

nitrate, 199 

wire in surgery, 217 
Sinuses, cranial, bacteria of, 140 
Size of bacteria, 4, 1 10 
Skatol, 118 
Skin, bacteria of, 140 

disinfection, 141, 21 1 
Sleeping sickness, 337 
Slides, forceps for, 26 

glass, 27 
Small-pox, 171,334 

inoculation of, 10 

vaccination for, 171 
Smear-culture, 74 

preparations, 25 
Smegma bacilli, 143 
Snake-venom, 164 
Sodium hydroxide, 60, 80 
Soft chancre, bacillus of, 258 
Soil, bacteria of, 122, 153 
Solutions, normal, 61 
Species of bacteria, 107 
Spirilla in the mouth, 141, 220, 226, 
326 

in water, 102, 131, 226, 227, 327 
Spirillum, definition, 4, 107, 109 

dentium, 226 

of Asiatic cholera, 126, 131, 134, 
144, 316, 317 

of Deneke, 326 

of Finkler and Prior, 325 

of Metchnikofif, 325 

of Miller, 326 

of Obermcier, 327, 328 

of Vincent, 228 

plicatile, 227 

relapsing fever, 327, 328 

rubrum, 226 

rugula, 226 

sputigenum, 226 

tyrogenum, 326 

undula, 227 

volutans, 227 
Spirochaeta, definition, 109 - 

dentium, 226 

Obermeieri, 327, 328 

of syphilis, 328 

pallida, 328 

plicatile, 227 

refringens, 328 
Splenic fever (see Anthrax) 

puncture in typhoid fever, 308 
Sponges, surgical preparation of, 217 
Spontaneous generation, 3, 13 
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■ Spores, 3, 14, rii 


Sterilization □( cultures, 86, 104 ^^H 


arthro-, iia 


of dressings, 217 ^^^1 




of glassware, 50 ^^M 


of moulds, 232 


of gloves, rubber, 212 ^^^^1 


of the malarial parasite, 3.51, 


of hands, 211 ^^^^| 
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of instruments, 213 ^^H 


resistance to heat, etc:.. 112 


of li^tures, 215 ^^H 


staining, 44 


of milk in infant feeding, 135 ^^^| 


Sporotricha or sporothrU, 332 


of test-tubes, 70 ^^H 


Sputura, collection, 33. 97 




disinfection, 33. 207 


steam, 51, 210 ^^H 


staining, 33, 97, 187 


SterilUcr, Arnold, $3 ^^M 


Stab-culture, 72 


50 ^^H 


Staining, 27 


Koch, 54 ^^^1 


bacteria in tissues, 37, 40 


Massachusetts, 53 ^^H 


blood, 43 


steam, 31 ^H 


capsules, 45 


Sternberg's bulbs, 99 ^^M 


diphtheria badllus, 277 


determination thermal death- ^^M 


flageUa, 46 


point of bacteria, 114 ^^H 


gonococcus, 256 


tests for germicides, 194 ^^^H 


Gram's method, 30, 41 


Stewart's forceps, 26 ^^^| 


malarial parasite, 44, 98 


Stick-culture (see Stab-cuKure) ^^M 


sections, 3g 


Stitch-abscesses, 244 ^^^^^| 


spores, 44 


Sloddart's culture-medium, 303 ^^H 


lubetde badllus, 33 


Stomach, bacteria of, 143 ^^H 


in milk, 32, .38 


Stools, disinfection, 207 ^^H 


in sputum, 33, 97 


Storage of water, 137 ^^H 


in tissue, 43 




Stalactite growth of plague bacillus, 


glanders, 297 ^^^1 


264 


Streptococcus brevis, 244 ^^^1 


Staphylococcus cereus albus, 135 


definition, 107 ^^^H 


flavus. 233 


lanceolatus, 249 ^^^H 




longus, 244 ^^H 


epidermidis albus, 137, 141, 235, 


mucosus, 353 ^^H 


»49 


of erysipela^, 235, 248 ^^^| 


pyogenes albus, 235, 244 


pyogenes (see also Suppuration), ^^H 


aureus (see also Suppura- 


'^, 335. ?39. '44 ,^H 


tion), 137, 235, 239, 240, 


serum, 347 ^^^H 


m, >43 


Streptothrix, 22S. 301 ^^^1 


citreua, 33 j 


actinomyces, 198 ^^^^| 




cuniculi, 329 ^^^^^| 


Stegomyia, 154. 33^ 


Stropping knives, 39 ^^H 


Steriliiation, 51,210 


SubslaMe sensibUisalrict, 191 ^^H 


after autopsies, 94, 95, ao8 


Sugar-free bouillon, 63 ^^^| 


by boiling, jr, 138, 310, aij 


Sugars in culture-media, 63, 65 ^^H 
Sulphur, use in disinfection, 303, 209 ^^^| 


by filtration, 57, laS 


by steam, 51, 210 


Suiilight, influence on bacteria, 116 ^^^| 




Suppuration, 233 ^^| 


1^ the naked flame, 49 


Surgical disinfection, 210. 218 ^^1 


fractional, 51 


infection, 156, 236 ^^^| 


hot-air, 49 


Surra, 336 ^^H 
Swarmmg islands, 262 ^^^1 


intermittent, 51 


of blood-serum, 55, 69 
of culture-media, $1, 59, 63, 68, 
T 


Swine erysipelas, 172 ^^H 


Symptomatic anthrax, 173 ^^^^^^| 
Syntoxoid, 189 ^^^1 


_. 
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Sjmtoxonoid, 189 
Syphilis, 149, 150 

spirochsts in, 328 
SjTstematic study of species of bac- 
teria, 10 1 



Teaching bacteriology, suggestions 

for, loi, 102, 103, 104, 105 
Teeth, bacteria of, 142 

caries of, 142 
Tendons, animal, as ligatures, 197, 

214 
Terminal infections, 158 
Test-tubes, 70 

inoculation of, 72 
manner of holding, 73 
plugs for, 80, 82 
sealing of, 79 
sterilization, 70 
Tetanus antitoxin, 176, 271 
bacillus, 84, 122, 269 
toxin, 162, 163, 164, 177, 187, 270 
Tetrad, definition, 108 
^Texas fever, 154 

Thermal death-point of bacteria, de- 
termination, 114 
Thermophilic bacteria, 1 14 
Thermostat (see Gas-regulator) 
Thiothrix, 228 
Thrush, 232 
Thjmiol, 97 
Tinea favosa, 232 

trichophytina, 232 
Tissues, fixation and hardening, 37 

staining bacteria in, 36, 40 
Titration of culture-media, 61 
Toxemia, 159 
Toxin, definition, 163 

endo-, 176 
Toxins, 118, 164, 176 

extracellular, 162, 176 
intracellular, 162, 176 
necrosis produced by, 164 
of diphtheria, 162, 164, 177, 187, 

282 
of tetanus, 162, 163, 164, 177, 

187, 270 
spectra of, 188, 189 
Toxoid, 189 
Toxon, 189 
Toxonoid, 189 
Toxophore, 183 
Trichophyton, cultivation, 69 
Trjrpanosome, 336 



Tsetse-fly disease, 154, 337 
Tubercle badllus, 150, 286 
in butter, 137 
in meat, 137 
in milk, 138 
gray, miliary, 3rellow, 391 

structure, 290 
staining, 32, 42, 286 
in nulk, 138 
in sputum, 33, 34, 97, 

289 
in sections of tissues, 43 
Tuberculin, 164, 293 

R»293 
Tuberculosis, 290 
acute mUiary, 292 
bovine, 137, 289, 292, 293 
diagnosis, 33, 286, 292, 393 
frequency, 137, 291 
immunity, 294 
of birds, 294 
organs affected by, 292 
pseudo-, 294 

spread of, in the body, 391 
Typhoid fever bacillus, 126, 131, 133, 

I34» iSo» 301 
contrasted with colon ba- 
cillus, 311 
fever diagnosis, 303, 307 
serum-test, 166, 306 
Typhus fever, 149 
Tyrosin, 118 
Tyrotoxicon, 135 



Ultramicroscopic organisms, 1 10, 

150 
Unit, immunity, 284 
Urea, decomposition by bacteria, 118 
Urethra, bacteria, 142 
Urethritis, gonorrheal, 257 
Urinary bladder, bacteria of (see also 

cystitis), 140 
Urine, disinfection, 207 

samples, 97 

-senmi-agar, 257 

typhoid bacilli in, 308 
Uterus, bacteria of, 140 



Vaccination, 10, 171 
and tetanus, 270 
Vaccinia, parasites in, 335 
Vagina, bacteria of, 142 
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Vaginitis, gonorrheal, 257 

Van Ermengem's method for staining 

flagella, 47 
Vegetative forms of bacteria, in 
Venom of snakes, 164 
Vibrio aquatilis, 327 

Berolinensis, 326 

definition. 109 

Metchnikovii, 324 

proteus, 325 

rugula, 229 

Schuylkiliensis, 327 
Vibrion septiquct 268 
Villemin, 12 
Vincent, bacillus of, 228 
Vinegar, bacteria in, 5 
Violet, gentian-, 28, 30 

methyl-, 200 
Virulence of bacteria, 115, 157 



Warkth, effect on growth of bacteria, 
114 

Water, baciUus coli communis in, 132 
typhosus, 131 
bacteria of, 126 

conveyed by, 125, 153 
filtration, 127 
ground-, 125 

infections carried by, 125 
number of bacteria in, 128 
pathogenic bacteria in, 126, 131 
purification by ozone, 128 
samples of, 97, 128 
self-purification, 126 
spirilla in, 102, 226, 327 
sterilization of, 128 
storage of, 127 

Watery solutions of aniline dyes, 28 

Weigert's stain for fibrin and bac- 
teria, 41 



Weir's method for disinfecting hands, 

212 
Welch's stain for capsules, 45 
Whooping-cough, 149 
Widal's serum-test for typhoid fever, 

306 
Wire baskets, 70 

platiniun, 22 

silver, 217 
Wolffhiigel plate, 129 
Wool-sorters' disease, 124, 153, 274 
Wounds, infected, 219 

infection of, 156, 237 

irrigation of, 219 
Wright's stain for blood, 43 

method for anaerobes, 80 
Wurtz's culture-medium, 302 
WurzelbacUlus, 224 



Xerosis bacillus, 281 
X-rays, 116 
Xylol, 37, 40, 41 



Yeasts, 103, 124, 144, 229 

Yellow fever, 149, 150, 154, 203, 206, 

336 
tubercle, 291 
Yersin's serum for plague, 265 



Ziehl's carbol-fuchsin, 34 
Zinc chloride, 207 
sulphate, 207 
Zoogloea, in 
Zymophore group, 186 
Z)rmotic group, 186 
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